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PREFACE. 



From numerous diaries, memoirs, histo- 
ries of particular reigns, state papers, pri- 
vate MSS., and other scarce and authen- 
ticated sources of historical information, 
much new light has been thrown upon many 
hitherto mysterious, controversial, and con- 
fused affairs of state, during particular 
periods of English history. It is from 
these voluminous sources^ the jnogt.iiistin- 

••. • • • • • ••.••.•!•• 

guished writers on iidlionat**manBBi'»,*'and 
from scarce and valuable v^tirlos, :to be met 
with only in rich andi..4^tj^ive:uibrari^ 
that the Editor has collated and arranged 
the materials of which the following pages 
consist. The subjects he has selected for 
his purpose, are principally those which 
tend to illustrate, in any novel manner, the 
memorable and remarkable vicissitudes. 



itig contemporary Biography, with brief 
sketches of those eventiul occurrences , in 
church and state, which have so porlen- 
tously characterised particular reigns and 
dynasties. In addition to tliese, will be 
found many curious letters and entries, many 
of them bearing the impress of the times in 
which they were inade^ and all of them so 
intimately connected with their respective 
periods, that, from the great care and cir- 
cumspection which have been devoted to 
the accuracy and authenticity of the select 
and varip4 (i^t^il^^.tb^^y may not only be 
fouM-* productive of -interesting information 
to the geiueraJ: -and inquisitive reader, but 
they als<>:i£uy:^b: referred to, as valuable 
data, by historians themselves. 

C. C. J. 

MinnLB Temple, 
March 1828. 
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It has been very correctly reiQark^» that 
those who desire authentic information of 
the history of their qoYintfy pwst not liniit 
their re^(Ujig exclusively to the pages of ^^ 
general historian. The tu^terials of which 
these RecoUecticois ^4 JUustratiops are com-r 
posed, will be fQiind to thrpw much light 
upon the mQst interesting point? P^ our 
national history, to i|||fi^vel sa ;nuip]3er/ of 
political questions hithet^d ihvol^^ 
intricacy — and to exhibit'j^tkike^'.pf e^ly 
society, which, if not ^l^'H^fF. P^^ ^^ 
revive and corroborate that knowledge of 
past times, which deserves to be recorded 
in the memory of every one emulous of 
possessing facts, and of discriminating be- 
tween what is doubtful and obscure, and 
what is certain and lucid; for, in order 
to remove conjecture, to verify facts, and 



tlirown upon a variety of occurrences but 
iinperfectly noticed by the general historian, 
and causes of action traced, which, without 
such assistance, would be impenetrable. 

The imagination is powerfully excited and 
interested in all the minute circumstances 
related in the familiar style of memoirs, 
diaries^ and correspondence ; and foims from 
them a more accurate conception of the 
state of society, and of various political 
events J than could be expected from a mere 
perusal of history, which necessarily passes 
them-^bjFer. a§. ijriimp^^^ history indeed 

ins'trucjt.s,; but^'tliese delight. The subjects, 
therefor^^-iiefeetfed for our purpose, from 
these 'tii)d-ikl)tjr 60 w^ bear generally the 
impress of tlicir respective times ; and, 
wliilst many of them regard aftliirs in which 
the writers were actively engaged, all af- 
ford a closer and more familiar view^ of 
character, manners, and events, than it 
would be possible for the pen of the most 
accomplished compiler of regular history 
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to supply, if even implicit reliance might 
be placed upon it. 

Courts have been frequently considered 
places of peculiar danger and temptation. 
In the opinion of some, the moment a man 
steps into the precincts of a court, he is to 
be forcibly carried away with his brother 
courtiers, to commit all manner of extrava- 
gance and wickedness, as if by a vortex, 
rolling round the centre of royalty, which 
involves them all in one common guilt. In- 
deed, an ancient poet has made a courtier 
say, that the palaces of kings and virtue 
are incompatible ; and our unfortunate 
Raleigh seems, with probably more severity 
than justice, to have entertained an idea of 
this kind, as if immorality was not acci- 
dental merely, but absolutely essential, to 
the profession of a courtier : " I have lived,^^ 
says he, in bis speech from the scaffold, " a 
sinful life, in all sinful callings, having been 
a soldier, a captain, a sea-captain, and a 
courtier J which are all places of wickedness 
and vice.'' Could we, however, believe this 
opinion to be well grounded, nothing would 
more strongly tend to lower our notions of 
the divine institution of government ; but it 
was certainly a similar idea to that of 
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famous Richard Baxter, in the account 
of his own life, so feelingly represent it 
as '* one of the greatest blessings , that in 
his youth he very narrowly escaped get- 
ting a place at court /' for, according to 
Raleigh, instead of being in the palace 
of a virtuous monarch, a courtier is rather 
to fancy himself in a kind of pandemonium, 
or upon that particular spot where some 
of the most w icked spirits in the land are 
frequently assembled to work unrighteous- 
ness ; and where a man can no more pre- 
serve his innocence and integrity^ than he 
could his person from infection in a pest- 
house. This is doubtless a hideous picture 
of courts as they were. 

It is worthy, how^ever, of observation, 
that we are not to look to the English histo- 
rians for the best accounts of the public trans- 
actions of the earlier ages. Foreign writers 
must be applied to, as the most copious 
sources of information^ To Froissart, Phi- 
lip de Comines, and IMonstrelet, recourse 
must be had for the fullest, the most inte- 
resting, and the most enterUiining intelli- 
gence concerning the political events and 
evolutions of our own countiy. 
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There is no situation of human afiairs, 
however disagreeable and calamitous, which 
is not converted by divine Providence to 
the production of some advantage. Even 
the civil wars had their use, at least in one 
respect, as they contributed to the de- 
clension of slavery. The contending par- 
ties, in order to carry on the purposes of 
their ambition, and to supply their armies 
with sufficient forces, were occasionally 
obliged to set their bondmen at liberty. 
Some little enlargement of. mind, on this 
subject, began to prevail, and experience 
gradually convinced our ancestors, that 
agriculture and other services were better 
performed by hired labourers than by un- 
willing and refractory slaves. 

The middle of the fifteenth century was 
a period of singular aspect and very pecu- 
liar interest. Kings were, then, only the 
most powerful lords of the countries over 
which they reigned with an unsteady scep- 
tre and an incessant struggle. Chivalry 
was rather on the decline, or, perhaps, 
had become less brilliant to contemplate, 
in consequence of its original darkness 
having been partially removed by the in - 
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creasing light of human knowledge. What 
was before deemed heroic, now began 
to be considered brutal ; and we ceased to 
shout for the victor ,who cut ,the throats of 
his thousands of unarmed prisoners, or who 
otherwise basely murdered them in cold 
blood. The division of power was the cause 
of hollow truces, and of endless wars. The 
uncertainty of life was great, and its waste 
prodigious. Few men, comparatively speak- 
ing, escaped violent death; while the 
hanging of nobles, and the assassination of 
princes, were among the most common oc- 
currences of the time: in these respects, 
the kingdoms of Europe were then what 
the Turkish empire has been since. No 
station was exempt from transitions the 
most extreme ; for change and uncertainty 
were the tenures of existence, from the 
Sovereign to the citizen. 

The stirring age of our Henry the Sixth, 
Edward the Fourth, and Richard the Third ; 
of Louis the Eleventh of France, and 
Charles the Eighth, his son ; of Charles, the 
last Duke of Burgundy ; and Mary, his 
daughter ; of Ferdinand of Castile ; not to 
mention the inferior, but not less able actors. 
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such as the constable of St. Paul, the Earl 
of Warwick, the Count de Charoloiz, &c. 
was full of excellent events : but though to 
the documents that contain the accounts of 
them, we yield so much of our credence 
as to admit that justice has been done them, 
we would still be cautious of pinning our 
faith unreservedly upon their statements. 

As the convulsions of nature are pro- 
duced in mountainous regions, and the fury 
of the tempest sweeps over the heights, so 
are eminent stations in society exposed to 
perils and wreck s,which, to a reflecting mind, 
ought to render them objects of anxiety 
and apprehension rather than of desire 
and pursuit. It is well observed, that For- 
tune never appears in a more extravagant 
humour than when she reduces monarchs 
to mendicants. Half a century ago, or 
thereabouts, it was not imagined that our 
own times would have to record many such 
instances. After having contemplated Kings 
raised into Divinities^ we see them now de- 
pressed as beggars. Our owi!i times, in two 
opposite senses, may be emphatically dis- 
tinguished as the age of Kings. 

In Voltaire's Candide, or the Optimist, . 
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travellers meet in an obscure inn, and some 
of them with not sufficient money to pay 
for a scurvy dinner. In the course of con- 
versation, they are discovered to be eight 
Monarchs in Europe , who had been de- 
prived of their crowns ! What added to 
this ex({uisite satire was, that there were 
eight livintj monarchs at that moment 
wanderers upon the earth ! 

Adelaide, the widow of Lothario, King 
of Italy, one of the most beautiful women 
of her age, was besieged in Pavia by Be- 
renger, who resolved to constrain her to 
marry his son, after Pavia was taken : she 
escaped from her prison with her almoner. 
Tlie Archbishop of ileggio had oticred her an 
asylum ; to reach which, she and her almo- 
ner travelled on foot through the country 
by niglrt, concealing herself in the day- 
time among the com, while the almoner 
beggecl for alms and food through the 
villages. 

The Emperor, llcmy the Fourth, after 
having been deposed and imprisoned by his 
SOB, Henry the Fifth, escaped from prison* 
Poor, vagrant, and without aid, he entreated 
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the Bishop of Spires to grant him a lay 
prebend in his church. " I have studied," 
said he, " and learned to sing, and may 
therefore be of some service to you/' The 
request was denied, and he died miserably 
and obscurely, at Liege, after having drawn 
the attention of Europe to his victories and 
his grandeur!. 

Mary de Medicis, the widow of Henry the 
<jreat, mother of Louis the Thirteenth, mo- 
ther-in-law of three Sovereigns, and Regent 
of Francfe, frequently wanted the necessa^ 
ries of life, and died at Cologne in the 
utmost misery. The intrigues of Richlieu 
compelled her to exfle herself, and live an 
unhappy fugitive. Her petition exists, with 
this supplicatory opening : " Supplie Marie 
Reine de France et de Navarre^ disantj que 
depuis le 23 Fevrier elk aurait 6tS arretSe 
prismniere au chateau de Compiegne^ sans 
itre fkiaccusSe ni soup^annie^ Sfd' 

Lilly, the astrologer, in his Life and 
Death of King Charies the First, presents 
us with a melancholy picture of this unfor- 
tunate monarch. He has also described 
the person of the old Queen-mother of 
Prance:— 



mine eyes, and many other beholders, to 
see an agedj lean, decrepit, poor Queen, 
ready for her grave, necessitated to de- 
part hence, having no place of residence 
in this ^orld left her but where the cour- 
tesy of her had fortune assigned it< 
She had been the only stately and magni- 
ficent woman of Em ope ; wife to the greatest 
King that ever lived in France ; mother 
unto one King, and unto two Queens/' 

In the year loQij died at Paris, An- 
tonio, King of Portugal : his body is in- 
terred at the Cordehers, and his heart de- 
posited at the Ave Maria, Nothing on 
earth could compel this prince to renounce 
his crown. He passed over to England, 
and Elizabeth assisted him with troops ; 
butj at length, he died in France, in great 
poverty, Tliis dethroned monarch was 
happy in one thing, which is indeed rare : 
in all his miseries he had a servant, who 
Dved a tender and faithful friend, and 
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who only desired to participate in his mis- 
fortunes, and to soften his miseries; and, for 
the recompense of his services, all he wished 
was, to be buried at the feet of his dear 
master. This hero in loyalty, to whom the 
ancient Romans would have raised an altar, 
was Don Diego Bothei, one of the greatest 
Lords of the Court of Portugal, and who 
drew his origin from the Kings of Bohemia. 
Hume furnishes us with an anecdote of 
singular royal distress. He informs us that 
the Queen of England, with her son Charles, 
had ^^ a moderate pension assigned her ; 
but it was so ill paid, and her credit ran so 
low, that one morning, when the Cardinal 
de Retz waited on her, she informed him, 
that her daughter, the Princess Henrietta, 
was obliged to lie a-bed for the want of a 
fire to warm her. To such a condition was 
reduced, in the midst of Paris, a Queen of 
England, and a daughter of Henry IV. of 
France r We find another proof of her 
excessive poverty. Salmasius, after pub- 
lishing his celebrated political book, in 
favour of Charles II. the Defemio Regia^ 
was much blamed by a friend, for not hav- 
ing sent a copy to the widowed Queen of 

b 



Charles, who, he ^ivTites, though poor, would 
yet have paid the bearer. 

The daughter of James the First, who 
married the Elector Palaliue, in her at- 
tempts to get her husband crowned, was 
reduced to the uttiiost distress, and wan- 
dered frequently in disguise as a mere 
vagrant. 

A strange anecdote is related of Charles 
the Seventh of France : our Ileniy the 
Fifth had shrunk his kingdom into the 
town of Bourses. It is said, that havins 
told a shoemaker, after he had just tried on 
a pair of boots, that he had no money to 
pay for them, Crispin had such callous feel- 
ing, that he refused his Majesty the boots ! 
'* It is for this reason,'' says Comines^ ^' I 
praise those princes who are on good terms 
with the lowest of their people ; for they 
know^ not at what hour they may want 
them/' Many monarchs, at this day, have 
probably experienced, more than once, the 
truth of the reflection of Comines. 

It may be added here, that, in all con- 
quered countries, some descendants of roy- 

' have been found among the dregs of 
populace. An Irish prince has been 
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discovered in the person of a miserable 
peasant ; and in Mexico, its faithful histo- 
rianiClavigero, notices, that he has known 
a locksmith, who was a descendant of its 
ancient Kings ; and a tailor, the represen- 
tative of one of its noblest families. 

Among other remarkable instances of 
royal infelicity, the following is deserving 
of record: — Lady Frances Brandon was 
the daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, by his consort, Mary, daughter of 
King Henry the Seventh, and widow of the 
great and good Louis XIIL King of France. 
Lady Frances maMried Henry Grey, Mar- 
qufe of Dorset, created afterwards Duke 
of Suffolk, and by this nobleman she was 
the tnothftr of Lady Jane, Lady Catherine, 
and Lady Mary Grey. After the violent 
death of the Duke, the Duchess Dowager, 
Unmindiiil' of her royal descent, married a * 
private gentleman, Mr. Adrian Stokes; 
after which, history informs us, she was so 
piteonsly reduced, that she was obliged to 
lie in the porch of a church all night, for 
want of the means to procure herself a 
better lodging. The Duke, her first hus- 
band, with her daughter Lady Jane, and 



executed on the same day; Her second 
daughter, Lady Catherine, was first mar- 
ried to Henry Lord Herbert, (son of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Pembroke,) from whom she 
was divorced. She then married Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford ; but this last 
marriage being without the license of the 
arbitrary Elizabeth, they were both im- 
prisoned in the lower, in separate apart- 
ments. 

Of Princesses, the victims to State po- 
licy, the imhappy fates of Elizabeth of 
France, daughter of Henry H, and of Ca- 
therine de Medici s, aftbrd a sad and me- 
morable example. Born at Fontainblcau, 
in April 15, 1543, the young Elizabeth was 
originally designed to be the bride of Ed- 
ward the Fourth of England, and to ascend 
the English throne ; but this contract w as 
dissolved by the death of the youthful mo- 
narch. The princess was afterwards pro- 
mised to Carlos, son of Philip H. of Spain, 
and heir to the Spanish empire. Before 

s completion of these nuptials, Philip, by 
ecease of Mary of England, became a 
wer, a circumstance wliicli left him at 
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liberty to declare himself the rival of his 
son. Attracted by the beauty of the ill- 
fated Elizabeth, he scrupled not to dissolve 
the engagement of the lovers, and to solicit 
for himself the hand of the princess : his 
offers were accepted by the court of France, 
and the tears, the disgust, the reluctance of 
Elizabeth, were over-ruled by the solicita- 
tions and the influence of her mother, llie 
marriage was celebrated by proxy, at the 
church of Notre Dame, but a few days 
previously to the death of Henry II. These 
nuptials were considered as cementing the 
peace between France and Spain, and to 
the bride was given the title of Elizabeth de 
la Paix. That an attachment had subsisted 
between Don Carlos and the Princess is 
generally believed, and it is certain the 
Prince never forgave his father for the in- 
jury done to him. 

In the year 1566, at the celebrated meet- 
ing, at Bayonne, of the courts of Spain and 
France, which led to such tragical results, 
the young Queen was, by the Duke of 
Alva, escorted thither to meet her brother, 
Charles IX. and Catherine, her mother. It 



inmyster}^ and obscurity : it is certain that^ 
whether by violent or natural means, he pe- 
rished prematurely in the bloom of life, 
Philip, whose temper was gloomy^ severe, 
and morose, was suspected to be jealous of 
tile attachment of his son for the Queen ; 
though no censure or imputation of guilt 
has ever been thrown upon the lovers, 
Elizabeth survived the Prince only ten 
weeks, and died in childbed at Madrid, 
Oct, 3 J 1568. This tragical catastrophe 
^as variously spoken of, and deeply la- 
mented by the whole nation, Elizabeth 
was gentle and amiable in her character, 
and eminently lovely in her person. She 
left two daughters : the elder, who mar- 
ried the Archduke Albert, governed for 
many years the low countries ; the younger 
espoused the Duke of Savoy. 

descending to more modem instances, 
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the example of a house so unfortunate as 
that of the Stuarts, stands unprecedented 
in history. 

The first of the Scottish Kings, whose 
name was James, after having been eigh- 
teen years a prisoner in England, was as- 
sassinated with his wife, by his own sub- 
jects. James II. his son, was killed at the 
age of 29, in fighting against the English ! 
James III. was thrown into prison by his 
people, and afterwards perished in a battle 
against the revolters. James IV. was de- 
feated, and slain. Mary Stuart, his grand- 
daughter, driven from her throne, became 
a fugitive in England, and, after having lan- 
guished eighteen years in confinement, was 
condemned to die, by English judges, and 
beheaded. 

Charles I. (grandson of Mary,) King of 
England and Scotland, sold by the Scotch, 
and adjudged to death by the English; 
perished on the public scaffold. James, his 
son, the seventh of the name in Scotland, 
and the second in England, was driven from 
his three kingdoms ; and, to add to his 
misfortunes, even the legitimacy of his son 
was disputed. 



The attempt of James the SeconcFs son 
to ascend the throne of his ancestors, was 
productive only of the death of his friends, 
by the hands of the executioner : and we 
have seen Charles Edward in vain uniting 
the virtues of his ancestors, and the courage 
of King John Sobieski, his maternal uncle^ 
performing exploits, and experiencing mis- 
fortunes the most incredible. If any thing 
can justify those who believe in an irre- 
sistible fatality, it is the continued misfor- 
tunes that persecuted the house of Stuart^ 
for the space of 300 years. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ROYALTY 



HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 



RUFUS. 

William (surnamed Rufus), the third son of the 
Conqueror^ succeeded his father on the throne of 
England; but inherited neither his wisdom, nor 
his steady greatness. No marked alteration for 
the better in the general state of England, cha- 
racterizes his reign^ though the seeds of national 
improvement sown by the Conqueror were gra- 
dually but silently unfolding themselves. His 
extension of the forest law/ indeed, to inflictions 
of the most cruel and disproportioned descrip- 
tion, go far towards branding Rufus as a tyrant ; 
but the charge is, in some measure, balanced by 
the encouragement which he aSbrded to the 
rising spirit of chivalry and knight-errantry ; a 
system, which, in an age of comparative igno- 
rance, rudeness, and precarious submission to 
law, had the most direct tendency to meliorate 
the manners of those who felt its influence ; and 



to inspire Uiciii with j^niliinoiUs of prowess ^ gene^ 
rosiff/, gaUa?Ur^,m\d religmn. 

The New Forest, Ihunpshiie, which is a most 
extensive tract of land, (being not less than forty 
miles in circumference,) has been so denomi- 
nated for nearly seven hundred years. It is 
situated on tlie mniih side of the county^ and, 
anciently, contained many popuhjus towns and 
villages, and thirty-Hix parish churches, all of 
whicli arc said to have been destroyed by Wil- 
liam the Coiicjueror, and his son Wilham Rufus, 
to yralify tlicir inordinate l(>ve of hunting. 

A celebrated oak in this forest^also remarkable 
for its premature vegetation, formerly stood near 
Stony CroB.*«, at a small distance north from 
Castle Malwood, and believed to be the very 
tree against which tlie arrow glanced tliat caused 
the death of Wilham Ruins. Chailes IL com- 
manded this tree to be paled round, and in Le- 
land's time, there was a chapel near the spot. 
At presents however^ neither chajiel nor tree 
remains. In the ]ilace of the lattei'. Lord Dela- 
ware, al)out sixty years ago, erected a triangukir 
stone, about five feet high, surmounted by a 
ball, and having the following inscription : — 

** Here stooil the oak tree oti vvliicli an arrow, aliot by Sir 
Waller Tyrrcl, at i\ sta^^ ^^Ifincctl iind slnick Kiii^^ Wlllimn 11., 
aiirDanied Ruru*<, mi tlic l^rea^t ; cif vvhieh stroke he instantly 
died, on the 2d of August, 1 \m. 

" King William I!., surnamed Rufus, being- elain, ai Ijcforo 
lEted, was laid in a cart liekin<rint( ti^ une Purkcss, and drwwn 
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from hence to ^^Inchester, and buried in the cathedral church of 
that city. 

" That where an event so memorable had happened might not 
hereafter be nnknown, this stone was set up by John, Lord 
Delaware^ who had seen the tree growing in this place, anno 

This stone stands in Minstead parish^ near 
Malwood Castle Lodge. 

Dt. Lingard asserts in his History of England, 
that Rufiis was intentionally slain by Tyrrel^ who^ 
immediately afterwards, quitted this country, and 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; this act 
wa0 attributed to remorse^ and, consequently^ 
construed mto a proof of his guilt. But, as most 
historians agree that it was accidental; ^e will 
extract the opinions of our most popular writers 
upon the subject. 

William 11. surnaroed Rufus^ second son of the 
Conqueror^ and King of England^ was crowned 
at Westminster, in September^ 1087. When he 
was firmly seated on the throne, he forgot his 
promise of relieving the English from oppres- 
sion, and even enhanced the severity of the 
forest laws. The death of Lanfranc, whom he 
respected, left him at liberty to seize vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys, and to bestow church 
lands on his captains and favourites. In 1090, 
he visited Normandy, with hostile intentions 
respecting his brother, (who succeeded to the 
dukedom,) but a negociation took place, and they 
were reconciled. He returned to England, ac- 
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coni|>anied by his brother Robert^ who com- 
manded an army which was sent against Mal- 
cohii, King of Scotland , But a variance soon 
look place between the brothers, occasioned by 
the encroaching and treacherous disjKisition of 
William, and led him to excite the Norman 
barons to rebel against Robert* Whilst William 
was prosecuting hostile measures against his 
brolher^ he was recalled to England, In 1093^ to 
suppress a conspiracy among the barons in the 
north, whom he speedily defeated, and severely 
])uiiiHlied. The spirit of crusading having, at 
IhiK lime, pervaded Europe, Robert was seized 
with ihe maiiici, fuul morlgaged tiis dukedom to 
Williinn Ibr 10,()0() marks, to enable him to unite 
with the crusaders in 1096, William^ having 
gone over to tlje continent to take possession of 
Nornunidy and Maine, was taken extremely ill, 
and, apprehending danger, resolved to repair the 
injury which lie had done to the church, and to 
supply the vacancy of the archbishopric of Can- 
ler))uryj which had been occasioned by the death 
tjfLan franc, Anselm was nominated, but the king 
and the primafe soon disagreed ; aud^ although 
a synod was assembled for the deposition of the 
archbishop, the king failed in the attempt. An- 
selm desired permission to leave the kingdom, 
and obtained leave, but his temporalities were 
seized, and the pope received him as a confessor 
in the cause of religion. 

William's French act}ui sit ions were the oc- 
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casion of trouble to him ; for, whilst he was hunt- 
ing in the New Forest, he was informed that 
the citadel of Maine was besieged ; he there- 
fore hastened to Dartmouth, and determined to 
embark without delay. As the weiather was 
tempestuous, the mariners expressed some ap- 
prehension of danger ; the king, however, was 
resolute and persevering, and asked them if they 
had ever heard of a king who was drowned ? 
Having accomplished his object, he was applied 
to by the Duke of Guienne, who was under the 
influence of the passion for crusading, for the 
loan of a sum of money, as a mortgage on his 
rich provinces of Guienne and Poitou. William 
accepted the proposal ; but, whilst he was pre- 
paring to carry over the money and to take posses- 
sion of the provinces, he was accidentally killed jn 
the New Forest. Having alighted from his horse 
after a chase, a stag sprung up near him ; and a 
French gentleman, Walter Tyrrel, perceiving the 
animal, shot oflF an arrow, which, glancing from 
a tree, entered the king's breast, and penetrated 
to the heart. Tyrrel, who lived many years 
after, always declared he was not in the Forest 
any part of the day on which the king was killed. 
The king's body was found by the country 
people, and interred without ceremony at Win- 
chester : this happened on August 2, 1 100, when 
the king was in the 40th year of his age, and 
the 13th of his reign. Henry, the grandson of 
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the ConquerOFj lost his life also in the same 
forest. While pursuing liis game, he was caught 
by the hair of his head, which got entangled in 
the bough of a tree, and was there suspended 
till he died. ''The incidents of bis reign," says 
a biographer, ^' prove liim to have possessed 
vigour and decision, courage and policy; but to 
have been violent, perfidious, and rapacious, and 
void of all sense of justice and honour/' In his 
reign were erected the Tower, London -bridge, 
and Westminster-halK 

Other Parlicidars re/alive to the Death of 
Rujus. 

Sir WaUer Tyrrell, who is accused of killing 
the king, and who always denied the charge, is 
said to have deposed on oatli, in the presence of 
Liug-ar, Abbot of St. Denis, that he never saw 
the king on the day of his death, nor entered 
that part of the forest in which he fell. Be that 
as it may, Tyrrell fled out of the kingdom ; and 
the circumstance of his accusation and probable 
guilt has lately been more strongly and fully ex- 
plained by a gentleman residing in the New 
Forest, and well conversant in its local history, 
who thus writes to the editor of a provincial 
journal z — '"^ There is," he says, '' in all good 
maps of Hampshire, and, amongst others, in 
"Carey's new map, a ford marked in the river 
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Avon, called Tyrrell's Perd. The manor* in 
which this ford is situated is called Avon Tyrrell, 
because Sir Walter Tyrrell escaped by this ford 
from Hampshire into Dorsetshire, wrhence he 
fled to France ; and the proprietor of this manor 
pays to the sheriflf of Hampshire, to this day^ a 
yearly fine of five pounds^ imposed on it as a 
punishment on the then owner for having suf- 
fered Tyrrell thus to escape* This shows evi- 
dently that Tyrrell was pursued (wrongfully or 
not) as king Rufus's murderer ; and that he was 
so long beset, that there was time to give or- 
ders to close all the passes of the New Forest 
against him ; otherwise, no blame could have 
been attached to the owner of the manor in 
question, and Tyrrell would not have fled, and 
waited an opportunity to escape, if he had not 
known that he was pursued for a crime/* 

We are not aware that the above circumstance 
was ever made public except in the paper men- 
tioned. In addition to what is here stated, the 
following remarks, which have their authenticity 
only to recommend them, may not be without 
their interest. 

The descendants of the man (Purkess) who 
drew Rufus to Winchester, are now living in 
the immediate vicinity of Rufus's Storie ; and 
the remains of the cart in which be vrad drawn 
there, were but very recently destroyed. Rufus's 

* The property of the Hon. Anne Fane. 



stirrup is now preserved in the king's house at 
Lyndhurst, and is shown to visitors as an article 
of curiosity ; it is of iron, and was once gilt ; its 
width at the bottom is ten inches and a half; 
depth seven inches and a half, and, measured all 
round, is two feet seven inches. It was formerly 
used as a test for ascertaining what dogs kept 
within the forest should suffer expeditat ion ^ . If 
a dog could not be drawn through the stirrup^ 
he was to undergo this operation, to disqualify 
him for the pursuit of deer. 

An anecdote of Rufus, very characteristic of 
his vanity or extravagance, is given by the old 
metrical chronicler, Robert of Gloucester ; and, 
divested of its original orthography , is as follows : 

"As Ilia fham?)erlaio liim brought, as he arose one day. 
The inorrovir for to ^rea^ a pair of hose of sey ; 
He ask'd what they cost hira ? Three shiUing^s the other said 
' Fy a (tihlesr quotlsi the King, * Wio says so vile a deed? 
A King wear any cloth, hut what should coat him more ; 
Buy a pair of a mark, or you shall rue it sore i 
A worse pair full enough the other sitli him bought. 
And said they cost a mark, and therefore so >vere It rough t. 
" A bel Ainy/^ quotli the King-, " these are now weli bought ;" 
1q this manner serve thou me, or thou shall serve me not/' 



HENRY THE FIRST. 
Henry I. (the youngest son of the Conqueror) 
was a scholar and a statesman- The title ofBrnu- 

* In the laws of the forest, to expeditate, .signifies to cut out 
E of the dog*s fore-feet, for the preservation of the king's 
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cterc evinces his claim to the former character ; 
and that of the '^ Ldon of Justice*' marks his 
regard to those sacred obligations of law and 
equity 9 the public observance of which consti- 
tutes the surest bond of social happiness and order. 

The worst action of Henry was the treatment 
of his brother Robert^ imprisoning him, and^ 
when he attempted to escape, putting out his 
eyes. HoUingshed's account of Robert's death 
is somewhat singular and affecting. 

'* It is sayde that, on a festival day. King Henrie 
put on a robe of scarlet, the cape whereof being 
strayte/hee rent it in striving to put it over hys 
heade ; and perceyving it would not serve him, 
he layed it aside, and sayde^ Let my brother 
Robert have this garment, who hath a sharper 
head than I have. The which when it was 
brought to Duke Robert, the rent place not 
being sewed up, he discovered it, and asked 
whether any man had worn it before. The 
messenger told the whole matter; how it hap- 
pened. Hereupon Duke Robert tooke such a 
greefe, for the scornful mocke of his brother^ 

game : but the ball of the foot of a mastifT was not to be taken 
out, but the three claws of the fore-foot of the right side were to 
be cut off by the skin. — Cramp, Jurisp. 152. Manwoody cap. 16. 
This relates to every man's dog who lives near the forest ; and was 
formerly done once in every three years : and if any person keeps 
a great dog, not expeditated, he forfeits to the king three shillings 
and four pence. 4th Institut, 306. 
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that lie waxed vvearie of his life, and sayde, 
Nowe I pcrceyve I have lived too long, that my 
brother shall clothe me like his ahties-man with 
his cast rent garments. And thus cursing the 
time of his nativity, refused from thenceforth to 
eate or drink, and so pined away^ and was buried 
at Gloucester/' 



RICHARD THE FIRST, 



** Rkliard, that robbed the Hon of his liearL" — Shakspeare, 

How very singular it would soimd, now-a-days, 
were his Majesty, King George the Fourth, to 
say that he would sell London, if he could find a 
purchaser 1 Sell London 1 Sell the metropolis of 
the British Empire ! How our worthy citizens 
would stare— what a dust it would stir up in the 
common-hall, were a King of England in the 
nineteenth century^ so to express himself ! Such, 
however, was the daringly despotic reply of our 
first Richard, when, after he had renounced, for 
the sum of ten thousand marks, the superiority 
of Scotland, gained by his father—after he had 
put to sale all the revenues and manors of the 
crown, all places of trust and profit, and even 
the seats in the courts of justice — his ministers 
ventured to remonstrate with him ag^iust the 
■apacity and oppression he was exercising. For 
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what, it may be asked, was he exercising such 
rapacity, and such oppression ? Simply, that he 
might extort money from his unhappy subjects, 
in furtherance of his darling project for extri- 
cating the holy land from infidel domination. 
Well may we exclaim, tempora mutantur, et no8 
mutamur in illis ! 

Pregnant as were the reign and character of 
Richard with romantic incident and high dra- 
matic interest-^essentially romantic as they were 
in their nature — ^it is surprising that, with a poet's 
eye, our Prince of Bards never selected them for 
one of his grand historical compositions. The 
reign and character of Richard might, indeed, 
furnish materials for fifty dramas : to the descrip* 
tive poet, to the dramatist, to the romance 
writer, they constitute a rich and inexhaustible 
mine. We look on the crusades, at the present 
day, with something of the same emotion which 
we feel when we talk of the Trojan war; and 
Coeur de Lion and Soliman no more excite our 
sympathies than Achilles and Hector : but be- 
tween two and three centuries ago, at the name 
of the Red Cross and its holy warriors, the dying 
flame of enthusiasm quivered brighUy in the 
heart of our ancestors ; the name of Saracen 
h^d not ceased to be hateful to their ears, and 
the sepulchre was still a shrine and a temple ;— • 
there yet lingered a feeling of veneration, in the 
hearts of men, for the heroic deeds of their 



secialed by lioliness and valaun 

It see ma not improbable, tbat, in the time of 
Shakspeare, when all hopes of raising the stan- 
dard of the Cross upon the towers of Jerusalem 
Iiad long been relinquished, when the Knights 
Templars had been persecuted even (o death, 
when the reformation had turned men's thoughts 
and feelings into a new channel, the achieve- 
ments of Richard might beam through a dim 
and clouded sky, with a lustre more feeble than 
that which, to our less obscured vision, they now 
display. To us they are revealed in a shadowy 
splendour, not distinctly, but with a broad ^ bold, 
and imposing magnificence, seen through the 
mist of ages; the heroes of Richard and of 
Palestine are the true heroes of the romance ; 
they walk abroad in the majesty of their might; 
they tread the earth like demigods, attracting, 
commanding, and extorting admiration. 

The reign of Richard the First, a sovereign 
who has been dead upwards of six hundred 
and twenty years, may be considered as forming 
an epoch in English history. The crusades had 
a vast influence upon our literary taste, as welt 
as upon our general manners. It is to Richard 
we are indebted for the rise of chivalry in Eng- 
land, It was he who established tilts and tour- 
naments ; and, under his auspices, our diversions 
^^imed H military air, the genius of poetry 
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flourished, and the lovelier sex was exalted in 
universal admiration. How delightful was it, 
then, beneath the inspiring gaze of the fair — 

. ^' Sternly to strike the quintin do\^ ; 

Or fiercely storm some turf-formed town ; 

To rush with valour's doughty sway, 

Against a Babylon of clay • 

A Memphis shake with furious shock ; 

Or raze some flower-built Antioch !"— Grattan. 

It is true, as Dr. Percy has observed, that 
" our old romances of chivalry may be derived, 
in a lineal descent, from the ancient historical 
songs of the Gothic bards and Scalds ;" that 
^ many of those songs are still preserved in the 
North, which exhibit all the seeds of chivalry 
before it became a solemn institution ;" that 
^' even the common arbitrary fictions of romance 
were most of them femiliar to the ancient Scalds 
of the North, long before the time of the cru- 
sades;*' and that ^Uhey believed the existence of 
giants and dwarfs,*' — "had some notions of 
fairies'* — " were strongly possessed of the belief 
of spells and enchantments, and were fond of 
inventing combats with dragons and monsters/' 
Previously to the crusades, the leading subjects 
of our poets and romance writers, were the 
achievements of King Arthur, with his Knights 
of the Round Table ; and of Charlemagne, with 
his twelve Peers. In the romances, however, 
which were produced during, and subsequently 
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to the wars of Palestine, new countries, new 
rhampinns, and new conquests were introduced, 
** Legions of poets/' from all countries of Europe, 
are said to liave embarked in the holy enterprise 
of exterminating the infidels, and when they 
returned J they poured forth, in a full tide of song, 
the glowing history of their exploits, enriched 
witli the beautiful scenery and the brilliant fic- 
tions of the East. 

Richard, the second of our Plants genet race, 
had lived long in Proven re- Himself a poet, he 
invited to his court many of the French trouba- 
dours, or minstrels, whom he loaded with honours 
and rewards; and he became a munificent patron 
of literature J of chivalry^ and of arms. It may 
be presumed that^ in his selection of the ** sons 
of song'/' the royal bard was not deficient in 
taste and judgment. Three only of his min- 
strels' names arc on record : Blondell de Nesle j 
Pouriuet, of Marseilles ; and Ansel me Faydett, 
of Avignon ; but of these^ the two latter had the 
high honour of being celebrated, and, occasion- 
ally, even imitated, by Dante and Petrarch. 
Faydett, a profuse and voluptuous writer, whose 
tongue, says Petrarch, was a shield, helmet, 
swordj and spear, is in Dante's '' Paradise," — 

That Richard, at once a favourite of the muse, 
the friend of poets, and a distinguished hero of 
the crusades, should become also a distinguished 
hero of romance, was quite an affair of course. 
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Accordingly we find his deeds recorded, embel- 
lished, and magnified to the supernatural, in a 
French metrical romance, entitled ^'Richard 
Cwur de Ldon/' a rude English translation of 
which is still preserved in the libraries of the 
curious. 

Richard is generally considered to have de- 
rived his surname from a superiority of animal 
courage.; but, if the old romance alluded to be 
entitled to credit, he earned it nobly and literally, 
by plucking out the heart of a lion, to whose 
fury he had been exposed, by the Duke of 
Austria, for having slain his son with a blow of 
his fist ! In the numerous descripticms afforded 
by the Romance, Richard is a most imposing 
personage. He is said to have carried with him 
to the Crusades, and to have afterwards presented 
to Tancred, King of Sicily, as an inestimable 
jewel, the wonder-working sword of King 
Arthur. — 

** The gude sword caliburne that Arthur luffed so weH.** 

At times, he was accustomed to carry a shaft, 
or lance, fourteen feet in length ; and, at other 
times. 



an axe for the noues. 



To break therewith the Sarrasyns' bones." 

With this formidable axe, tlie head of which 
contained *' twenty bounde (pounds) of stele," 
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besides breaking tlie bones of the Samcens, he 
used to smite right tliruugh " dores^ barres, and 
iron chaynes." In the service of chain-chopping, 
he employed his axe most successfully at the 
siege of Acre, a fortress before which 3iK)jOO0 
christians are said to have fallen. 

Many of Richard's achievements, whether 
recorded by the historian or emblazoned by the 
poet J must be received eum grano sali'^; yet, 
that he proved a dreadful and terrific scourge to 
the infidels, there can be no doubt. There is an 
anecdote of his having been taken alarmingly 
illj and that he longed for pork. No pork^ how- 
ever, could be obtained- The consequence was, 
that his attendants committed the '^ pious fraud'^ 
of roasting a fine plump young Saracen, and 
persuading the sick prince that it was a pig ! 
Whether it was dished up in the high style of 
the ancient Porcus Trqjanus^ is not mentioned. 
At all events, Richard made a most delicious 
mealj rapidly recovered from his illnesSj and was 
ever after remarkably fond of the flesh of roasted 
Saracens ! We have it on better authority, that 
so terrible was the remembrance of Richard*s 
valour, in the crusades, that the Turks and Sara- 
cens used to quiet their froward children, only 
by repeating his name ; and that, when they 
\^ere riding, and their horses started at any un- 
isual object J *' ils disoient a leurs chevaux, en 
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les picquant de Tesperon, et croU tu que ce soil le 
Roi Ricliard* r 

Richard is known to have transported an as- 
tonishing^ number of huge battering-rams^ and 
other military engines^ to the Holy Land ; and it 
is stated, upon the authority of Du Cange^ that 
he was killed by the French, whilst besieging 
the castle of Chaluz, from the shot of an arcuba- 
h'st, a machine which he was accustomed to work 
skilfully with his own hands. The use of the 
arcubalist had, from the destructive nature of that 
machine, been interdicted by the pope in the year 
1139; but it was revived by King Richard, and 
is thought to have been shewn by that warrior, 
to the French, during the crusades. The re- 
ceived opinion, however, and that which is nar- 
rated in all the Histories of England, is, that 
Richard received his death -wound from Bertram 
de Gourdon, an archer. Perhaps it may not be 
thought incurious to mention, that the Gourdons, 
of Assington-Hall, in the county of Suffolk, a 
family which came into England with the Con- 
queror, profess to derive their descent, collate- 
rally, from the same stock as Bertram de Gour- 
don, who slew Richard Coour de Lion. 

'* The intellectual qualities of Richard I. (as 
we have before hinted) were far from being con- 
temptible ; and had they been unfolded by edu- 

• Translation. " They said to their horses, in giving them the 
spur, and, dost thou think that it is King Richard ?'* 

C 
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have thiown .some lustre on the age in which he 
lived. Several pointed sayings and smart an- 
swers have been recorded of him, that shew 
quickness of perception and readiness of re- 
partee. When he sold the earldom of Northum- 
berland to the Bishop of Durham^ he said with 
a laugh, ' Am not I cunning to make a young 
earl out of an old bishop?' To a Frenchman^ 
who told him that he (Richard) had three daugh- 
ters, whom he must part with — ^pride^ avarice^ and 
voluptuousness: — ' Then/ said he^ ''I give to the 
Knights Templars^ my pride^ — to the Carmelites, 
my avaricCj — and to the Clergy, my voluptuous- 
ness.' And having taken a bishop prisoner in a 
skirmish, and put him into fetlersj the prelates 
complained to the Pope^ who desired Richard 
not to di'tain in prison his dear son in the faith. 
The king sent the pope the armour in which tlie 
bishop had been taken, with tliis message : '^ We 
found him in this dress ; see whether it be your 
son*s coat or not/ The PontilFwas not behind- 
hand in joke with Richard, but returned for an- 
swerj ' No, not my son's ; but some imp of Mars, 
who may deliver him^ if he can : I will not in- 
terfere/ 

'* We have before mentioned fiicharuVs poe- 
tical taste, which always indicates a mind capable 
greater things than the groveling pursuits of 
re sense. Its productions must not be tried 
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by the modern gauge of literary merit ; but they 
are not behind the standard of the poetical talent 
of the times in which he lived. One of these 
curious effusions is the following sirvente, which 
he composed during his captivity in Germany. 

*' * No prisoner can speak justly of his misfor* 
tune without grief; yet for his solace he may 
make a song. He may have friends, bat how 
poor are their gifts ! They should fed sfaame^ 
that two winters are passed without my ran- 
som. 

'^ * My English, Norman, Gascon, Poitou 
Barons ! I have had no companion so miserable^ 
whose deliverance I would not have purchased. 
I win not reproach you ; but — I am still a pri- 
soner ! 

'^ ^ It is, indeed, true, that a dead man has 
neither relations nor friends ; since to save some 
gold and silver, I am abandoned ! I am suffering 
from my misfortunes ; but I suffer more from the 
want of feeling in my subjects ! How reproach- 
ful to them, if I should die in captivity. 

^* * I am not surprised that I should grieve. 
My feudal sovereign is ravaging m^y lands, al- 
Uiough we swore to respect each other'«i posses- 
sions. But on€ thing consoles me,-^I will not 
be slow in taking my revenge. 

" ' Chail and Pensaivin ! my minstrels 1 my 
friends ! I have loved you : I love you now. 
Sing, that my jenemies wiU Jkiave Uttle ^lory in 
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altacking me ; that I have not shewn to them a 
heart false and perfidious : that they will act like 
real villains if they war against me while I am 
in prison ! 

*' ^Lady Soir, heaven guard your sovereign 
merit! and her's whom I claim, and to whom I 
am a captive ! 

The only other poem of Richard's which 
has been preserved, is a sirvente against the 
Dauphin of Auvergne^ and his cousin, whose 
alliance against the French king^ Richard had 
solicited in vain. It is much in the same 
fashion. 

The miscellaneous parts embrace accounts of 
orders of knighthood, tournaments, combats, 
crusades, and other distinguished features of the 
age; and we shall conclude this notice with a 
selection as miscellaneous as the author's own 
plan. 

Speaking of the sports of the field, and the 
ardent pursuit by churchmen, we are told that 

^* Walter, Archdeacon of Canterbury, who 
was promoted to the see of Rochester in 1147, 
spent the whole of his time in huntinjgf to the 
utter neglect of all the high duties of his office. 
He lived to a very advanced age ; and, when 
eighty years old, was as keen a sportsman as 
eve^:. 

^' Of the same character and habits was Regi- 
nald Brian, translated to the see of Worcester 
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in 1353. In an extant Manuscript epistle of his, 
addressed to the Bishop of St. David's, Reginald 
reminds the holy father of a promise which he had 
made, to send him six brace of excellent hunting 
dogs ; the best (as the sportsman confesses) that 
he had ever seen. Of these Reginald says, he 
had been in daily anxious expectation ; and he 
declares that his heart languished for their arrival. 
'Let them come then (he intreats,) oh ! reverend 
father, without delay : let my woods re-echo with 
the music of their cry, and the cheerful notes of 
the horn ; and let the walls of my palace be de- 
corated with the trophies of the chace.' 

'* William de Clowne, whom his biographer 
celebrates as the most amiable ecclesiastic that 
ever filled the abbot's throne of St. Mary's in 
Leicestershire, was a deep adept in all the mys- 
teries of hunting. That his kennel might always 
be well supplied, he requested Richard XL to 
grant him a market or fair, for the sale and pur- 
chase of sporting dogs; a request which the 
king complied with, seeing the abbot passion- 
ately desired it. He was, continues his eulogist, 
the most famous and knowing sportsman after a 
hare in the kingdom ; insomuch that the king 
himself. Prince Edward his son, and most of the 
grandees in the realm, allowed him annual pen- 
sions for his instructions in the art of hare 
hunting. 

Chaucer, the admirable and faithful painter 
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of the manners of his age, has given us a very 
particular and amusing portmit of a sporting 
monastic of the fourteenth century ; the original 
(probably) from which the abbot in Ivanhoe is 
copied. 

Of the game then hunted^ 

'' The wolf, wild boar^ and roebuck j have 
long since disappeared. The particular periods 
when the two former became extinct in this 
country, cannot probably be ascertained. The 
history and M\ of the roebuck are better known. 
He continued to be an inhabitant of England 
till within the last eighty years ; and was not 
infrequently met with on the wastes, a smaiTdis- 
tance from Ilexhamj in Northumberland, As 
the breeds lu>weverj became gradually more 
scarce^ it was sought for with greater eagerness; 
so that after endurini*' the united attacks of the 
dog and gun for a few season Sj it at length 
dwindled into one solitary animal, which about 
sixty years since is said to have been destroyed 
by Whitfiekl, esq. of Whitfield, in Nor- 
thumberland/' 

Good living was as heartily patronized as hard 
exercise : 

'' In the thirteenth year of his reign, on his 

return from an excursion into Normandy, Rufus 

reared that spacious edifice, known by the name 

F Westminster Hall, which to this day boasts a 

riority, with respect to size^ over every other 
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room in Europe of a similar construction. This 
was the theatre of royal revelry^ and here Rufus 
beld a magnificent feast on the Whitsuntide after 
it was completed. Vast, however, as the fabric 
was, it did not equal the ideas of the extravagant 
monarch ; for it being observed to him by one 
of his courtiers, that the building was too large 
for the purposes of its construction, the king an- 
swered, ' This halle is not begge enough by 
one half, and is but a bedchamber, in compari- 
son of that I minde to make. Stowe adds, ' a 
diligent searcher might yet find out the founda- 
tion of the hall, which he hadde proposed to build, 
stretching from the river Thames even to the 
common highway/ 

'' The luxury of the English, as far as it 
regarded the table, during the succeeding reigns, 
from Rufus to the end of Henry III., seems to 
have increased to a pitch of extreme excess; 
for in the thirty-fourth year of this monarch, the 
legislature was under the necessity of exerting 
its controlling power; and on common occasions, 
more than two dishes of meat were forbidden to 
be produced at one meal. . , . . . 

^' It was about this period that the peacock 
became a favourite dish at the tables of the great, 
where it was served up with many solemnities. 

In the thirteenth century it was sufficiently 

esteemed, to be made the prize of the conqueior 
at the game of quintain, ' Et eodem tempore 
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jiivenes Lomlirienses statu to pavone pro bravio, 
atl stadium quod quinlen vuli^-ariter diciturj vires 
pioprias et e quo ruin curs us sunt experti/ Matt, 
Parisj edit. Watts, p. 744. This bird continued 
to be a dish in request till the end of the last 
century, llnllin^shcd has given us a curious 
anecdote of Pope Julius III,, that disgrace to 
the Romish see, an egregious glutton and epi- 
cure, ^vllose favourite dish was the peacock. 
* At another time, he sitting at dinner, pointing 
to a pea cock e upon his table, which he had not 
touched, ' Keepe/ said he, * this cold peacocke for 
nie against .-^ upper j and lei me s^up in the garden, 
for T shall have ghests/ So when supper came, 
and amongst tlie liot peticockcs, he saw not this 
cold peacocke brought to his table, the Pope, 
after his wonted manner, most horribly blasphem- 
ing God^ fell into an extreame rage^ &c. Where- 
upon one of his Cardina's sitting by desired him, 
saicng, ' Let not your Hoi in esse, I pray you^ be 
so moved wiUi a matter of so small weight/ Then 
this Julius the Pope answering again, 'What,' 
said he, " if God was so angry for one apple, that 
he cast our first parents out of Paradise for the 
same, why may not Ij being his vicar, be angrye 
then for a peacocke, sithens a peacocke is a 
greater matter than an apple?* — IloL Chron. 
\y, 1138, a. 40." 
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THE SITUATION OF KING RICHARD, 

when a Prisoner of Leo polv, Duke of Austria, 
singularly discovered; — related hy Fauchet, 
from an Ancient Chronicle. 

(From Mrs. Dobsoa's Literary Histoiy of the Troubadours.) 

A MINSTREL^ named Blondel^ who owed his 
fortune to Richard^ animated with tenderness 
towards his illustrious master, was resolved to go 
over the world till he had discovered the destiny 
of this prince. He had already traversed Europe, 
and was returning through Germany ; when, 
talking one day at Lintz, in Austria, with an inn- 
keeper, in order to make this discovery, he learnt 
that there was near the city, at the entrance of 
a forest, a strong and ancient castle, in which 
there was a prisoner, who was guarded with 
great care. A secret impulse persuaded Blon- 
del, that the prisoner was Richard: he imme- 
diately went to the castle, the sight of which 
made him tremble : he got acquainted with a 
peasant, who went over there to carry provi- 
sions ; questioned, and offered him a consider- 
able sum to declare who it was that was shut up 
there ; but the good man, though he readily told 
all he knew, was ignorant both of the name and 
quality of the prisoner. He could only inform 
him, that he was watched with (he most exact 
attention, and was suffered no communication 
with any one but the keeper of the castle and 
his servants. He added, that the prisoner had 



II u ouitT miHi^emeiii, man jooKing over the 
counlry Ihrough a small grated window^ which 
served also for the liglit that glimmered into his 
apartment. 

He told him that this castle was a horrid 
abode ; where the staircase and the apartments 
were black with age^ and so dark, that at noon- 
day it was necessary to liave a liglited flambeau 
to find the way along tlrem. 

Blondel listened with eager attention^ and 
meditated several ways of coming at the prison, 
but all in vain. At last, when he found that, 
from the height and narrowness of the window, 
he coidd not get a sight of his dear master, for 
he firmly believed it was hinij hebetln)ught liim- 
self of a French song, the last couplet of which 
had been composed by Richard^ and the first by 
hunself. After be had sung, with a loud and 
harmonious voice, the first part, he suddenly 
stopped, aud heard a vtiice which came from the 
castle -window,—'' Continue and tinish the song.'* 
Transported with joy, he was now assured it was 
the king, his master, who was confined in this 
dismal castle. 

The Clironicle addsj that one of the keeper's 
servants falling sick^ he hired himself to liim, and 
thus made liimself known to Richard : and in- 
forming his nobles, with all possible expedi- 
tion, of the situation of their monarchy be was 
released from his confinement, on paying a large 
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Particulars connected with the Resignation 

of the Crown of England to the Pope by 

Kino John. 

(From a Manuscript in the French National Library, by 
P. L G. De La Porte Du Theil.) 

The manuscript^ of which M. Du Thiel treats, 
is a collection of the state papers and other diplo- 
matic concerns of Pope Innocent III. The 
particular matter relating to our present subject 
is the real object of the embassy of Robert de 
Gourjon to France. 

" To understand properly/' (says Monsieur 
Porte du Thiel,) the real view of the embassy 
of R6bert, what reasons the Pope had for send- 
ing him, and what instructions were probably 
given him, it is necessary to state clearly what 
was at this era the situation of France and Eng- 
land. I shall not enlarge upon the state of things 
in general ; it is known to every body. I shall 
only mention some particularities, neglected by 
modern historians, which serve to explain, in a 
better light, that grand denouement of affairs and 
cabals, through which King John was reduced 
to the necessity of putting himself entirely at 
the mercy of the Pope/* 

Situation of King John of England^ after the 
Year 1312. 

Innocent had dictated the terms and cond' 
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lions upon which he consented to restore his 
favour to King John, ngainst whom he had been 
so virulent, and addressed them to his nuncios, 
Pandolph and Durand, Feb. 27, 121S. 

John, passive under the influence of fear, 
accepted those terms and conditions, as severe 
as dishonourable, and by an act, dated ISth May, 
engaged to execute them faithfully. Upon the 
day after the morrow, by another act, equally 
solemn, he acknowledged himself to be a vassal 
and tributary of the Holy See, and assured the 
Pope of his eternal fidelity : upon the 24th of 
the Ramc month, he recalled the exiled prelates, 
who had originally rained against him the tem- 
pest, to which he was compelled to submit. 

Whilst tliis prince, worthy in so many respects 
of the infamy with which he voluntarily loaded 
his memory, resolved upon such sacrifices to re- 
concile himself with the Pope, he took the most 
regular measures to be avenged of the King of 
France. 

From the middle of the preceding year 1212, 
he had negociated with Otho, that other memo- 
rable example of the power, creative and de- 
structive, which Innocent exercised over the 
sovereigns of Europe ; and had sent to that em- 
peror, deposed and excommunicated, like him- 
self, ambassadors, charged to bind strong the lies 
of interest, which, independently of relationship, 
united, for a long time, these unfortunate princes. 

Otho, the implacable enemy of Philip, (King 
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of France) charmed with this overture, had 
engaged the Count de Boulogne, Renard de 
Dammartin, to adopt the party of the King of 
England. At his solicitation, the count had 
crossed the sea, had promised John to obey his 
orders, and publicly made homage to him, and 
had sworn not to make, without John's consent, 
any peace or truce with Philip, or Lewis the 
dauphin. He had given, as hostages, his wife 
and many of his vassal lords. 

At the same time he had brought from Otho 
letters, in which that prince assured the King of 
England of his inclination to serve him with all 
his forces ; he had further protested, that he had 
never received, as he had been accused, any em- 
bassies on the part of Philip, and repeated the 
oath of listening to no accommodation, without 
participation of the emperor. 

These facts we learn by the letter which John 
himself wrote. May 4, 1212, to the Viscount de 
Thouars, to strengthen his attachment to his 
party. 

The same day, John had also written to the 
Count de Flanders, to induce him to engage 
himself to him, with the Comte de Boulogne, 
and, with the view of further inducement, he 
had lent for a year three thousand marks to the 
Countess of Flanders. 

Lastly, upon the same day also, he had signed 
his definitive treaty of alhance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with the Comte de Boulogne. 
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It appears also, by different acts, that, about 
the same time, he was assured of the Duke de 
Lembourgj de Valeran, son oi that duke^ and 
Counts de Bar, father and son, the Duke of Lou- 
vain, and many other lords. Lastly, March 29, 
1313, he liad received tlie homage and engage- 
ment of service, of the Count de Hollande. 

The Certainty of his ReconcUialion v^fith the Pope 

facilitated the Means, not only of resisting the 

Attacks lohich France was preparing against 

him, but of transferring the War himself into 

the Bosom oj thai Country. 

On the 35th of May, he wrote to the Earl of 
Flanders, pressing him to send more powerful 
succours than those which had already arrived ; 
and the 26th of June following, he renewed the 
same assurance. In fact, four days before, he 
had ordered the Master of the Temple to remit 
to the ambassadors, whom he had sent to the 
earlj a sum of money, which the master had 
under his care, and which was reserved for the 
use of the earL 

At the same time the English King urged the 
King of Arragon to put in execution the projects 
for a campaign, which had been previously con- 
certed with him. 

The Pope, at the epoch when he named Ro- 
bert de Gour^on legate of France, that is, to- 
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wards the end of April 1213, certainly was not 
ignorant of all these intentions and projects. It 
was not, then, without truth, nor, assuredly, 
without reason, that, in the letter in which he 
recommended Robert to Philip August, he men- 
tioned the impending peril which menaced 
France. But was he equally sincere, or did he 
only Use a language suitable to him, or a matter 
of course, when he added, in the same letter, 
that the interests of France were dearer to him 
than those of the Ecclesiastic See? In fact, if 
the interests of that so-valued kingdom were 
then in danger, who, other than he, was the 
occasion of it ? Had he not himself, the year 
before, engaged, even commanded, Philip, under 
penalty of excommunication, to levy war against 
John ? Had he not, under his apostolical autho* 
rity, transferred to Philip all the rights of a 
prince, then the object of ecclesiastical persecu- 
tion ? Had not he assured him of the whole of 
those powers, whom the exhortations of the Holy 
See could rouse against an excommunicated and 
deposed king? Was it not then a kind of dupli- 
city, by which he ordered Pandolph and Durand 
that, as soon as the rebel king submitted to the 
laws of the Vatican, all his enemies should be 
ordered to disarm, (principally Philip,) and re* 
spect John ? 

We are led to think, that even the personal 
choice of the legate, bom a subject of the King 



Ill i:uu^in.iiu, v¥n.», uii iiit* J*iur ui me i~uiiui]j h 

coihsequeiicc of I lis habitual partiality to England 
ajjainst Fniuce. 

In fact, Robert did not cease to manage his 
business in such a manner, as lo favour^ in every 
thin^', tlie allairs of the King* of Enj^land, and 
thwart the views uhiiii could atj^randize the 
power of Pirdi(K 

*u* [Here ends the account of M. dc hi Porte 
du Thiel, who has, certainly, elucidated an im- 
porlant fact in Englisli historyj not before clearly 
understood, lie miglit have added^ tliat the 
crafty Pope, by duping both the king^s, though 
ill a barefaced manlier^ succeeded iu subjugating' 
them both io the ecclesiastical yoke* Philip, 
however, does not seem to have been aware, 
that the Popc^ seeing 11 ic con seq licences of his 
successful excom muni rations of Otho and John^ 
trealed the Fi'ench King- in a manner which he 
had no power to prevent or resent*] 



MURDFJt OK THE IIOVAL CU I LDREN IN THE TOWER, 

(Fniju RasLell^fi < ■Lnmirlo.) 

'' But of the maner nf the detfie of tliis yonge 
kynge and of his brother, there were dyvers 
opinyons. But tlie most ctimyu npinyoii was 
that they were smohlery'd between two feiher 
beddes, and iliat iu the doynge the yonger 
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brother escaped from under the fether bedde^ 
and crept under the beddestede ; and there lay 
naked awhyle, tyll that they had smolderey'd the 
yonge kynge, so that he was surely dede. And 
afteryt, one of them toke his brother from under 
the beddestede^ and helde his face doune to the 
grounde with his one hande^ and with the other 
hande cut his throte hole a sonder with a dagger. 
It is a marvayle that any man coud have so harde 
a harte to do so cruell a dede ; save only^ that 
necessyte compelled them; for they were so 
charged by the duke the protectour, that if they 
shewed not to him the bodies of bothe those 
chyldren dede on the morrowe, after they were 
so commaunded^ that they themselves should be 
put to dethe. Wherefore they that were com- 
maunded to do it were compelled to fulfyll the 
protectours wyll. And after that the bodies of 
these two chylderne as the opynion ranne, were 
bothe closed in a gret hevy cheste, and by the 
means of one that was secrete with the protec- 
tour, theye were put in a shyppe goynge to 
Flanders ; and when the shyppe was in the black 
depes^ this man threw both those dede bodies^ 
so closed in the cheste^ over the hatches into the 
sea ; and yet none of the maryners^ nor none in 
the shyppe, save only the said man, wyst what 
thynge it was there so enclosed ; which sayinge 
dyuers men conjectured to be trewe, because 
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that the bones of the said chyldcnie could never 
be found buryed nether in I he Tower nor in no 
other place. 

*^' Another opinyon tliere is that they which 
had the charge to put them to delhe, caused one 
to cry so sodayngly treason, treason, wherewith 
the chyldenie beiug afearcl^ desyred to know 
what was best for them to do. And then he bade 
them hyde themselves in a grete chestCj that no 
man shulde fynde themj and if any body came 
into the chamber^ they wolde say they were not 
there ; and accordynge as they conselly'd them^ 
they crept e bothe into the chaste, which annn 
after they locked- And then they buried that 
cheste under a steyce, which cheste was after 
caste into the blacke depes, as is before saydtc/' 



LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

(MS. Cotton. Mus. Brit, Clcop. F. fol. UG, orig.) 

These letters, independently of their historical 
worth, are curious as philological specimens : 
we have here the English language^ from the 
era of Henry IV. to our own times; and where 
the correspondence happens to be scanty, the 
design is happily improved by the introduction 
of contemporary memoirs, which are next in 
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poiat of authenticity and interest to private <;oitf-' 
inumcation»*. 

In these letters^ it is clearly demonstrated^ 
thafc Thoma* Cronvwell, the minister of Henry 
VIIl. was neither dn honest maa^ ndr the grate^ 
fill* friend of Wokey ; which h not only the dc-^ 
velopment of an important mattep^ but another 
Strang proof of the deUisions to which w^ hftve 
h^et^ taught to submit^ ufider the name of histo* 
rie^ which wilt be best seen in the sequel. 

The letters of the reign of Henry the Fouji^ 
relat^^ entirely, to Owen Glendower's febeUioft. 
Th^ ire fourteen in number^ and/ with one ex- 
cepCioa, new to history : several of these are ftoia 
constables of castles, and shew^ not only the 
mode of keeping the fortresses of that time, but 
the nature of the warfare that was waged against 
titeai. The Welsh hated Henry the Fourth for 
his ill usage of Richard the Second. They had 
furnished Richard with troops in his contest 
with the nobles ; and remained unshaken m 
their fi^Kty to him as long as they believed him 
to be alive. 

Of the letters of the reign of King Henry the 
Fifth, there are two, more curious than the rest;' 
one concerns the state of Ireland in 1417; the 
other from John Alcetre, at Bayonne, in 1419r 
details the progress iwade in^ buiMing a ship^ of 
very extended ditnensiorts, for the king. Heiiry 

* Vide Blfis'8 hetiim. 
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the Fifth was the first of our monarch^ who saw 
(he advantfige of mainlaiiiing' ships for the pur* 
poses of war, distinct from the merchant vessels. 

Letter VIII. from " The Mayor and Bur- 
gesses of Cairleon to those of Monmouth, upon the 
defeat of a pari of Owen Glendowers army hy the 
Lord of Carewe.'^ 

Tins letter is curious on two accounts. It ac- 
quaints us with the defeat of a portion of Glyn- 
dowr's forces b}' the Baron of CarewOj— a fact 
unknown to our historians; and it details a con- 
ference between Owen Glyndowr and one Hop- 
kins ap Thomap, (whom he held to be *^ Master 
of Brut*'') as to what whould be his fate hereafter. 

The following is the letter : — 

" Gretyng to yow our gode frendes and wor- 
chipful burgeis of Monemouthe^ we do yow to 
underslonde of tydynges the wee he we have 

* 3Iaster af ihc Bud uicana skilkti in the prophecies of Mediii^ 
whose vatiuiaatioiis foruj a part of the Brut of Geoffrey of Mon- 
jnoutli. Henry IV. aiifi Gleudower were hoth worked upoii by 
ancient predictions ; and each, it is probable, sought the type of 
the other in those numerous prophet-ies wtiieh our ancestors^ in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fiftecuth eeuturics, were so fond of 
considering- as in a state of proerres^five aceomplUhinent By the 
parties who met at the liouse of the Arehdeacon of Bangor, 
Henry IV. was represented as the Moldevvarpe aceursed of God ; 
while Glendowr, Sir Henry Perey, and S?ir Edmund Mortimerj 
were represented as the dragon, the lion^ and the wolf, whieb 
should divide the realm between thejn, *' Such/' says HaU, 
'* was the deviation, and not divination, of that Mav^Tnet Merlin.'* 
The sequel of Glendowr^s history shews that Hopkin ap Thomas 
of Gower was ont infallible aa a seer. 
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yherd of Owein Glyndor^ that is, to wete, of let- 
ter under seel, the wheche were y sende to us by 
the capteyne of the towne of Kadewelly ; and in 
the lettres wer y wrete wordes that ther was a 
day of batell ytake by twyxt the worthy Baron of 
Carewe and Owein Glyndor; and we do yow to 
understonde that thys day of batell schuld have 
be do the xij. day of Jule ; and the nyzt be fore 
that thys batell schulde be do, Oweyne wes y 
purpos to have yvordede yon to the Hull azeen- 
ward; and for he wold y wete wher his wey 
wer clere y nowe to passe, zyf he hede nede, to 
the Hull, he sende vii. c. of his meine (many) to 
serche the weyes, and thes vii. c. menne went to 
serche thys weyes, and ther thys vii. c. menne 
were y mette with the barons menne of Carew, 
and I slay up everychone that ther was nozt on 

that sc alyve ; and ther words buth 

(be) y y do us to understonde that it is spthe 
with owte lesying. And fforthmor we do yow to 

understonde that Oweine the es in the 

ton (of Kairm'then he sende after Hopkyn ap 
Thomas of Gower to come and speke with hym 
upon trewes ; and when Hopkyn come to Ow6in, 
he piede (prayed) hym, in as meche as he huld 
hym Maister of Brut, that he schuld do him to 
understonde how and what maner hit schulde be 
felle of hym J and he told hym wittliche that he 
schold be take with inne a bref tyme ; and the 
taky ng schold be twene Kayrmerthen and Gower ; 
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and the takyng sell old be under a black baner : 
knowelichyd that Uiys blakc baner schold des- 
sesse bymj and nezt that he schold be take undir 
hym. No more con (caa) we say to yow at thys 
tyme, but buth (be) glad and merry, and drede 
yow nozt for we hope t lie to God that ze have no 
nedc. And we do yow to u riders tonde that al 
thys tydynge buth sothe with oute doute, 

" Per Le Maire and Les Burg bis de 
Kmrlyon/' 

When Sir Edward Moi limer announces to his 
tenantry his cnaliiion with GIcndowi% which is 
written in Fi ench *, he sets out, very curiously, 

* Some of the letters of ttis peiiod are a singular mixture of 
FreDch ami Eiij^liiilj. E, g.—Riohard KyDge*toii, Arcluleacon of 
Hcrefortl, to Henry IV, It l>egms, " Notre tres redoute et So- 
verein Seigneur le Roy, Je me rccommande bumbleriieut a votrc 
hauteire eomnie votre [vtllt creature ct ccntinuel oratour;'* and 
ends, ** Eser. i^ruut liaslc en haste a Hereford le viij'" joiix de 
Juyle. 

Votre petite creature Richakd Kynceston, 

Ercideakne Hertford. 

And the postscript is completely English^ as a man in earnest 
might drop his best for his natural =jtyle : " And for Gode*s love, 
roy iy^e Lord, thinketh en zour self aed zour astat, or be my (by 
my) trowtlie all ib lo&t ellcs i but and ze come zoiire selfe with 
haste, all other ivllle folwine aftor, Aiid m (ipi note) on Fryday 
last, Kermerdyn tovvu is taken and breut, and tlie castle zolden 
(yielded) he mo. Wygtnor, and the castle Emelyn is y zoldiri ; 
and slayn of the touDC of Kermerdyn nio tijan L persones. 
W"riten in rygbt ^^reat haste on S mi day \ and y ciy zow mercy, 
and putte nie in zonrc bye grace that y write so schortly ; fur by 
Hiy trowthe that y (jwe to zow, it h needful." 
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by expressing a doubt whether Richard II. is 
dead or alive. 

<' Tres chier et bien amez vous salne mieU 
soavent^ et vous fece a entendre que Owey« 
Glydor ad moeue iiue quereik la queUe est tielle^ 
qe si le Roy Richard soit en vie de luy restorer a 
sa couronne^ etsenour qe mom bonore neuewe 
q^est droit heir al dit coronne serroii Roy 
d'Engleterre, et qe le dit Oweyn iivoieit son 
droit in Gales */' 

When speaking of the division of the king- 
doniy in this letter^ Mortimer makes no allusion 
to the portion ivhich was to fall to the Percies. 
Opinion cettainly wavered at this time^ as lo 
Richard'sposittve £ate^ which, thougliconj^ctared^ 
was not known. There can be no doubt thai 
the proclamation of Henry IV« against the in- 
ventors of &lse reports, dated at Westminster, 
June 5, in this very year, was intended to sa- 
tisfy those who continued uncertain. It states^ 
tbat rumour had been hinted to the ears of the 
fioolish, that King Richard, his laust predecessor^ 
was still tdive in Scotland, and that he wad 
coming with the Scots to invade the realm; 
whereas, in truth, the said Rlchaid was €kad 

* Trand, — " Very dear and well beloved, I greet you much, 
and make known to you, that Owen Qlendowrha^ ttused a qfuatreL 
of which the ohject is, if King Ridiaiti be afive to restore him to 
his crown, end if not, that my honoured nephew, who is the n^i 
heir to the said crown, shall be Ki^g jof England,, and that tlie said 
Owen will assert Tiis right in Wales." 
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and bi$ried : '' quod DuTnitms Ri card us nuper 
Rex Anglioe, ultimus prnetlecessor noster, adhue 
vivit iu Scotia^ qundque in maim forti, ac vextllo 
protenso, veiiiet una cum Scotis in dictum reg- 
iium nostrum J ipsum^ et nos, ac ligneos nostros 
protimis invasurus^ cum in rei veritaie pr^Ffatus 
RiCARDDs, sit 7nortuus et sepnltus." 

As regards the omission of the Percies, it 
need only be observed that Sir Edmund Morti- 
mer s letter is dated December l4tb, and that the 
tripartite indenture of partition was not finally 
agreed upon till the middle of the next year, 

Tlie negotiation for the partition of the king- 
dom seems to have originated with Mortimer 
and Glendowr only. The battle of Shrewsbury 
was fought on July 21st, 1403. The manuscript 
chronicle whence these accounts are extracted, 
compiled by one of the chaplains of Henry V., 
gives the particulars of the final treaty, signed 
at the house of the Archdeacon of Bangor^ more 
amply than can be found elsewhere. The Se- 
vern, the Trent and the Mersey, were to shut in 
Owen's territory ; while the Percies were to 
have not only all that was North of Trent, but 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Warwick- 
shire, and even Norfolk, Sir Edmund Mortimer 
(not the nephew whom lie speaks of in his letter) 
was to content himself with the remainder. The 
expectation declared in this treaty, that the con- 
ic ting parties would turn out to be the persons 
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spoken of by Merlin^ who were to divide the 
grader BriUdn, as it is called amongst them, 
corroborates the story told by Hall. 

The genius of the extraordinary chieftain 
whose history is here iDustrated, has been al- 
ready moitioned as adapted more to rapine than 
to regular war&re. One instance only occurs^ 
in diese l^ters^ in which he used military 
engines when besi^ng a fortress. The mis- 
diief which he did to Wales in the short period 
of fifteen years^ was incalculable. 

Previous to the revolt of the Percies^ Henry 
the Fourth's own warfare against Owen Glyn- 
dower was remarkably unsuccessful; so much 
so^ that his failure was ascribed to the art of 
witchcraft. 

** The Kmg bad TOiier bat tempest foule and raine. 
As lon^ as be was ay in Wales grounde : 
Rodces and mystes, windes and stormes, certaine. 
All men trowed witcbes it made tbat stounde." 

The Monk of Evesham, speaking of Henry's 
second expedition, says, that he could never find 
Glendowr; ^'Ipsumverum Glendowr w^cvidet, 
nee ubi esset aUquid atidivit." The tactics, how- 
ever, which suited the savage fastnesses of Wales, 
were no longer either profitable or expedient 
when Henry was really to be met by a powerful 
combination in the field. Glendowr missed the 
critical moment. Had he united his forces to 



those of Sir Henry Percy at the battle of Shrews- 
bury, there eppearB ground to believe thai Henry 
the Fourth must have been defeated. Owen 
tried to repair the oversight by introducing 
Frencli auxiliaries, who arrived sometime in 
1405, and fur a while upheld his cause ; but, 
though successful J they found little to be gained 
by remaining in a ravaged country. They left 
him to drag his war out upon his own resources. 
The remainder of Gleiidovvr's life was distin- 
guished by few^ exploits- He maintained his 
resistance without being really formidable. At 
one time he certainly struck a panic into En^^land. 
From the MS, of the Historia A urea of John 
of Tin mouth, in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, w^e learn that the following 
miserable hexameter was inscribed upon the 
wall at the end of the monks' choir of St, Alban's 
Abbey : 

** Cliriste Dd, snpplico \i\n destrue Oleendor/' 

Glendowr's death is usually placed in 1415, 
At Corweu, tlie next stage beyond Llangollen on 
the road to Bangor Ferry, the bead of Glendowr 
h still the sign of the principal inn ; and its en^ 
virons abound in traditions of the most niarvellous 
kind relating to him. At Rug also, a mile from 
Corvven^ the seat of Colonel Salusbury, his knife 
and dagger are shcwn^ preserved in one sheath. 
In oilier parts of Wales, particularly in the 
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Souths nothing is either known or remembered 
of him beyond the &cts established by history." 



(From the same.) 
When Richard^ Earl of Cambridge, was con- 
demned to deaths he wrote a letter <^f strong 
4Uipplication to Henry V^, praying for mercy 
^' for ye love of our Liady and of the blysfuUe 
Holy Ghost ;" on which subject we Imve a very 
interesting note. ^^ Processes in early tinsies^ 
where the necessity of getting rid of a courtier 
was thought to exist, were short. Some were 
even more summary than (hat tigainst the £arl 
of Cambridge. The Cottonian MS. Julias, P, 
VI. fol. 80, contains some proceedings in Parlia- 
ment held at Leicester in the 2d of Henry V^, 
concerning the reveming of the attainder of the 
Earl of Salisbury, wbO;, by an oversight of the 
Contjnons, was not tried till after his execution.'/ 
^' There is,'^ he adds, *' a muster-roll of the 
army of Henry V., in this his first voyage to 
Fmnce, preserved among Rhymer's imprinted 
collections in the British Museum, which must 
have been taken at Southampton, as the Eail of 
Cambridge occurs in it, with a personal jnetimie 
of two knights, fifty -tseven esquires, an'huili- 
dred and sixty horse^rcbers. The Duke of 
Clarence brought io his retinue one earl, two 
baixnerets, fourteen knigbte, two hundi>ed and 
twenty two esquires, and seven hundned and 
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twenty horse *arc hers. The sum of the roll in- 
cludes 2536 men at arrriH; 4138 horse-archers; 
3771 foot-archcrs ; 38 arblesters ; 120 nitners ; 
25 master gunners; 50 servitor gunners; a 
staffer of bacinetn ; 12 armourers; 3 kings of 
arms; Mr. Nicholas Cohietj phyaician, who 
brought 3 archers; 20 surgeons ; an immense 
retinue of labourers, artizans, fletchers, bowyers, 
wheelwrights, chaplain s^ and minstrels. The 
total of the fighting persons amounting to 10,731 , 
* Tliese were the men who gained the field of 
Azincourt/* 

In these stormy and uncertain timeSj we ob- 
serve the frequent practice of the remarkable 
custom of depositing valuables for safe-keeping 
in religious houses. 

'' The monasteries^ even in times considerably 
earlier, were the safest places of deposit* To- 
wards tlie close of the twelfth century the Jews 
of St. Edmondsbury placed tlie treasure in the 
abbey there, under the care of the Sacrist, 
Stowe tells us, that when Henry II L seized the 
wealth of Hubert De Burgh^ Earl of Kent, in 
1232j he found it placed^, in deposit, with tlie 
master of the temple in Fleet-street. When Sir 
Sampson PoUot died, in 128^, it appeared that 
he had deposited his riches in the Abbey of 
Oseney, near Oxford. Sir John Falstaffalso, in 
the reign of Henry VL, as we learn from the in- 
tory of his wealth, out of £2643 of ready 
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money^ kept more than £2000 in the Abbey of 
St. Benet Hulme. Nor were monasteries places 
of deposit for money only. From an entry in 
the chartulary of Garenden Abbey, in Leicester- 
shire, we learn that that monastery was a depo- 
sitory for the title deeds of at least one of the 
neighbouring lords." 



A letter of the date 1417, in behalf of the 
Lord Furnyval, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in- 
troduces some matters relative to that kingdom. 
The exploits of Lord Furnyval are worthy of 
record. He maintained an able government on 
scanty means, his income, for that purpose, 
amounting to little more than two thousand six 
hundred pounds a year. 

*' The annals of Ireland in the earliest period 
of its history are obscure; nor are we acquainted 
with the details of its first connexion with Eng- 
land. Giraldus Cambrensus is wrong when he 
states, that till the time of Henry II. Ireland had 
remained free from foreign invasion. We have 
Bede's authority for its invasion by Egfrid, King 
of Northumberland, in 684 : and though the 
charter which represents our Edgar as monarch 
of Ireland is usually considered spurious, yet 
other charters of unquestioned authenticity, of a 
date but little later, recognize its formule ; and 
we have coins both of Ethelred the Second and 
Canute, minted at Dublin. That the conquest 
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of Ireland was long an object of ambition with 
the Kings of England, cannot be doubted ; and it 
is remarkable that it should have been planned 
by Henry IL, at tbe moment of his mounting the 
English throne. His compact with Pope Adrian 
the Fourth for the reduction of Ireland is stiH 
preserved in Rymer, in a Latin letter from the 
Pontiff- Like the formation of the Domesday 
survey, the receipt of this letter was considered 
as an epoch by the English. An original char- 
ter of John, Earl of Ewe, is extant, which con- 
cludes with these remarkable words : ' H^e 
aiiteni coneessio facia est fVincestriam co anno 
quo verhnm faciimi est de Hibernia conquirenda. 
Hanc vero cartulam magister Mobertus fecit anno 
LHH, ab in cam a to Domino,'— But Henry could 
lake no advantage of his grant till 1172, when 
having procured two additional bulls from Pope 
Alexander IH., one addressed to himself, the 
other to tlie Kings and Princes of Ireland, he 
entered upon the invasion, and then follows the 
submission of the Irish. 

'' Henry landed at Water ford, October 18eh, 
1172, whence he proceeded to Dublin, and re- 
ceived the homage of tlic chieftains, John, eon 
of Henry the Second, when Lord of Ireland, 
established courts of law, the jurisdiction of 
which was to extend to the limits of the Ena:li8h 
pale : the territories so designated forming the 
counties of DubliUj Meath, Kildare, fjowth. 
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Gftrlow^ Kilkenny^ Wexford, Cork,. Kerry, Li^ 
mericky and Tipperary. In* what reoiained, 
which composed about two-thirds of the king'- 
dom^ the English influence was only nominal. 
On the intermediate history of Ireland, between 
the time of John and Henry the Fifth, we have 
no occasion to comment here. The wars of 
Eklward III. slackened the activity of the Eiig-» 
lish. rule, and opened the way to those revolts 
which, by detaining Richard the Second in ire^ 
land at a critical moment, proved his ruin. It 
may suffice to say, that Ireland, in the time of 
Henry the Fifth, was as wild in ita country, and 
as rude in its inhabitants, ajs in the reign of 
Henry the Second; The English . pale, aa wHl 
be seen in the present letter, was little more than 
a garrison of territory. It may be curious to 
mention here, that a band of 1600 native Irisli, 
armed with their own weapons of war, ^ in mail 
with darts and skaynes,' under the Lord of 
Kilmaine, were with Henry the Fifth at the 
siege of Rouen. They kept the way which 
came from the forest at Lyons. Hall says, they 
'did so. their devoyre, that none were more 
praised nor did more damage to their enemies/ 

4^ ♦ « 

^' There is one fact in the history of Ireland^ 
which has not often been advci'ted to by the 
English . historians, and to which it may not be 
quite irrelevant to call the attention, of the reader^ 
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when Npeakin^ of Ihe fr»rmer condition of that 
rnuntry It in, that at a ]>eriod even earlier 
than the Nornmn cnncjue^t, Ireland was the 
fjrcalest, a» prnbalily tlie nearest mart for Eng* 
Uhh HiaveM, Matmesbury, in im Ufa of Wiilfstan, 
Uifthop of Worcester, haa given a minute ac- 
count of thiH extraordinary traffic. For in tliose 
time.^, and long hetore, when any person had 
more children than he could maintain, or more 
domestic Blaves tlian he chose to keep, he sold 
them to a merchant, who disposed of them in 
Ireland, Danemark, Italy, or elsewhere, as he 
found most prrjfi table. The people of Itristol 
were the chief carriers in thif!i trade, as far as it 
related to Ireland. Mahncsbury says, that young 
women were fre(jucntly taken to Ireland in their 
pregnancy, that they might bring a better price. 
The Ecrlci^iaHtical C{)Uiicil of Armagh, Iicld in 
1171, passed a resolution to liberate English 
filaves* 

Coffdiflon of the Enfrli'^h Nav// at this Period, 

*' The king^ of Kngland, in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and tlilrtcenth centuries, had occasion- 
ally large ilcets under tlieir command, but they 
consisted of merchant ships only, gathered from 
the difTerent ports of England, or hired from 
foreign countries; those of England on such 
emergencies being pressed ^ witli tlieir crews. 
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into the king's service. In 1304, the largest 
ship of war in England, according to Dr. 
Henry, had a crew of only forty men ; and, in 
the fleet of Edward the Third, at the siege of 
Calais, in 1346, the complement of each ship, 
upon an average, must have been under twenty 
men*. Henry the Fifth was the first of our kings 
who established a permanent navy." There is 
a letter to him from John Alcetre, which details 
^* minutely the progress of certain workmen at 
Bayonne in constructing a vessel of considerable 
size, which the king had ordered to be built. 
Bayonne was then the last town in the dutchy of 
Aquitaine. The mayor and corporation had 
contracted with the king for the completion of 
this vessel within a certain time ; but the writer 
of the letter thinks it could not be ready, and 
that it would take even four or five years to 
finish. The ship, as the timbers had been laid 
down, was a hundred and eighty -six feet in length. 
From a passage in a rhyming pamphlet written 
in 1433, printed by Hakluyt, entitled 'The 
Libel of English Policie/ it appears that Henry 
V. built other large ships : — 

* ** The following was the equipment of the ship in which in 
1406-79 Hen. IV. carried Phillipa, his sister. Queen of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, to her home. Two guns, forty pounds of 
powder, forty stones for guns, forty tampons, four touches, one 
mallet, two fire-pans, forty pavys, twenty-four bows, and forty 
shftaf of arrows. Rhym. Foed. tom. n^. p. 447* 
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• And if I aliould conclude all by the Kin]^ 
Heurie the rift li, wlmt \\m \iU parposing^ 
VMitn at Hmnj^tuu he made the tjrtat dromovSj 
Wlikh paiJsed other great shijiii of al) the Com n\ ana ; 
The THnitie^ the fwrare de DieUy the Hoiif Ghost ^ 
And other moe which now be lost.' 

The ships of the king and those of the com- 
mons are here distinguished; the Royal Navy, 
from the vessels which were supplied by the sea- 
ports^ or hired abroad. The entire hst of 
Henry's own ships, in the fourth year of his 
reign, is preserved among the proceedings of his 
counciL They consisted of three vessels of the 
greater size^ three carracks, eight bargee, and 
ten balingers or smaller barges. In a document 
of the antecedent year, among the same proceed- 
ings of council J we have the pay of the officers 
and sailors of the king's great ships^ employed in 
keeping the narrow seas, 

'" The admiral received for a quarter of a year 
and thirty -nine days service, wages for fifty men 
alarms xij.'^ per day each ; and for a hundred 
and fifty bawmenj at vj/' a day each ; makhig a 
total of £812. 10/ For the wages during the 
same time of four masters of respective ships, 
and two hundred and fifty mariners^ the former 
at vj/^ a day, and the mariners at iij/ he received 
£819. 5." The name of dromons given in the 
* libel of English policie/ to the great ships of 
Henry N}^ requires explanation. The term was 
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of a date much earlier than the fifteenth century, 
and seems to have been borrowed from the Sara- 
cens. It meant ships of the largest size and 
strongest construction. The famous ship which 
was taken by King Richard the Firsts near the 
port of Acon^ and which contained no fewer 
than 1500 men, is so named by Matthew Paris/' 
It is also shown by another curious letter, 
" that the desire of Henry Y.^ to have vessels of 
a large size was not unnoticed by the Spaniards, 
who appear to have sent to him several^ particu- 
larly two carracks, one of which is described as of 
a tonnage equal to Jourteen hundred^ and the 
other to ten hundred boats. The carrack is 
supposed to have obtailied its name from its 
capacity for carriage. Du Cange says, * Carica, 
Carictty navigii species, navis oneraria, Gallis 
vaisseau de charge^ unde forte nomen/ " 

Apprehension % Execution of Sir John Oldcastle. 

Another letter in illustration of the era of 
Henry the Fifth, relates to the apprehension of 
Sir John Oldcastle, who was executed in 1418 
ag a follower of Wicklifie's doctrines. It states — 

"We Jevan and Gruffuth, sons of.Gruffuth 
ap Jevan ap Madoc ap Gwennoys, of Powys 
Londe, Gentilmen, Hoel ap Gruffuth ap David 
ap Madoc^ and Dero ap Jevan ap Jorum ap Ada 
of the same Londe^ zemen, tenauntz to Sir Ed- 
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wRrd Charletoun Knjglit Lord of Powys and 
(BtlieieB of Sir J*»ho Olcka^tell, that was mys- 
t leant and unboxomc to tiie I awe of God, and 
traitour con vie te to our gracious Soveraigne 
Lord and his Heniy Kyng of England aftyr the 
conquest the V/*" thonken oure said Soveraigne 
Lord in as lowely wyse, and with as hole hert 
as we in our temple man n ere con deny se, that hit 
liath liked liiiii of hin gracious good u esse for to 
remembrc his notarie proclamation made thorgh 
his Roialme by his hie commaundemcnt of the 
Guerdon and reward by his hie discression ap- 
poyntcd to him that niizt haue that fortune and 
grace to ben takers of tlic said John Oldcastell, 
for the which guerdon and reward oure said 
Lordof PowySj by the graciouse governance and 
assent of our said Soveraigne Lord, base com- 
powiiyd witli us and fynaly accorded^ so that we 
and everycli of us ben fully satisfied and agreond, 
after oure own desire and plaisir, in pleyn ac- 
comphssement and excusation of the Proclama- 
tion aforesaid ; of the wjcb Guerdon and re- 
ward e we hold ns fynaly agrart and content for 
evermore/' 

This document settles a discrepancy, if it does 
not correct an error, in some of our historians. 
Lingardj in endeavouring to do so, falls into a 
blunder. He s^ays, ''In the rolls, the capture of 
Oldens tie seems to be attributed to Lord Powis ; 
but Hearne has published a writ, dated Dec. Ij 
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in which it is expressly asserted that he was 
taken by Sir Edward Charlton." But the fact 
established by the foregoing letter is, that Sir 
Edward Charlton and Lord Powis were one and 
the same person. ** Sir John Oldcastle's execu- 
tion was attended with circumstances of unusual 
barbarity. He was burnt, suspended by a chain 
from a gallows. Till burning became a more 
frequent punishment for heretics, the mode ap- 
pears to have varied. In one instance, in the 
reign of Henry IV., the sufferer was inclosed in 
a cask. Prince Henry, afterwards King Henry 
v., was present at the execution, and hearing the 
wretched moans of the victim in the barrel, 
ordered the fire to be drawn away, and the cask 
to be opened, offering the half-dead sufferer his 
life, and a daily allowance of threepence from 
the exchequer, if he would recant. The heretic 
refused. He was again enclosed in his cask, 
and consumed. Henry VIII. and Queen Mary 
chained their sufferers openly to a stake. 



ROYAL LETTERS, CURIOUS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
ETC. FROM AUTOGRAPHS, IN THE BRITISH MU- 
SEUM, (mSS. cotton.) etc. LARGE black letter. 

Early Epistolary Correspondence. 
It may not be uninteresting as a trait in the his- 
tory of our country to know, that prior to the 
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reign of Henry the Fifth, specimens of English 
corrospDndence are rare. 

Letters, previous to that time^ were usually 
written in French or Latin; and were the pro- 
ductions chiefly of the great and the learned. 
Tlie letters of learned men were verbose trea- 
tiseSj mostly on express subjects; those of the 
greatj who employed scribes, from their formal- 
ity frequently resembled legal instruments. We 
have nothing earlier than the fifteentii century 
which can be called r familiar letter. The ma- 
terial, too, upon which letters were written, up 
to the same period^ was usually vellum ; very 
few instances indeed occurring^ of more ancient 
date, of letters written upon paper. 

The reader who desires to see original speci- 
mens of the French and Latin letters of the 
earlier periods^ will find plenty preserved in two 
or three of the Co t ton i an volumes. There is a 
French letter of Hugh le Despenser as early as 
1319, giving orders for the defence of his cas- 
tles ; and several occur^ in the same language, 
relating to the affairs of Edward the Third. 
There is a Latin letter of Richard the Second 
to Albertj Duke of Bavaria^ complaining of the 
turbulence of bis nobility ; and another from 
Henry the Fourth to Tamerlane, congratulating 
him upon bis victory over Bajazet. 

It is not irrelevant to this part of our subject 
to mention, that the earliest Royal Signature 
known, of this country, is as yet unpublished. 
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It is the signature of King Richard the Second. 
It occurs once in the Cottonian library, affixed 
to a paper which concerns the surrender of 
Brest. It is '' Le Roy R. E.'' There is ano- 
ther document remaining among the Records in 
the Tower, with a similar signature affixed. 

Of the letters to which we here allude, the first 
is from the period of Henry V. (when epistolary 
correspondence in England may be said to have 
commenced) about A.D. 1418, to the year 1629, 
when the sceptre was swayed by the eighth of 
the same name., By these letters, the pains 
taken by the kings of England to keep the king*- 
dom of Scotland in a state of ceaseless turmoil, 
treason, and rebellion, is made manifest in many 
instances. In the time of Henry VIII. we find 
a Lord Bothwell, a spy and agent of that politic 
monarch : and afterwards an Eaii of Angus, a 
Prioress of Coldstream, and others, figure in the 
same infamous and detestable character. This 
Bothwdl (a Ramsay of Corstoun, a favourite of 
James III. who escaped from BeU-the-cat and 
his associates at Lauder, and was two years af^ 
terwards raised to the peerage as Baron of 
Bothwell, ) in 1496 did good service to his 
country's foe by the intelligence with which he 
supplied him. Henry was then extremely anx- 
ious about the motions of Peter Warbeck at the 
Scottish court ; to which the following extracts 
from Bothwell's letters relate : — 

" Sr, I onderstand, fd xxiii. day of August, 



vtti t.uiJJ a man uixl ul v^aiicift iu i ci ^itij, miu 

eftir Perk ill bro* Iiim to ye kynge^ I re man it 
to onderstand the mater. I was in form it secretly 
yat yis man sould have commyn fra Randell of 
Dae re, broder to ye Lord Dae re, and fra the 
Sceltonis for Mekyll Seel ton yat is her had ye 
conveyance of him, 

'' Sr, ondoLititly thir North umbi Hand men com- 
monys schrevitly * at days of meting^, and at 
dayis secretly apoinctit betwixt yam and Scotts- 
men ; and evere day throw yam yirf va^bunds 
escapis, cummin to Perkyn; and sundry w 'lings;]: 
cummys; and now Newlinge and Hatfield yat 
was wonnt dwell with my Lord of Oxinfurdj and 
he tellis mony ty dings. 

'^ Sr^ sen it is yat ye King of Scotts will in no 
wyse be inclinit to ye gud of peax nor amyte^ 
without he had his mynd fulfillit efter our last 
com mony ng witti my lord of Duresme in Ber- 
wickj I trust verraly zour Graice sail have zour 
interet sa zour sudgetts her indevor yam well, 
for surly yis joinay ye king iiUeuds to mak^ h 
contrar ye will of ye haill pepilt, and yai ar not 
well appointit therfor, and will zour Grace send 
bot§ douxen 11 chyftainesl and men of authorite 
to neuHe, I dout not with ye fok** yat ar her, 
zour Grace sail have the best day-werk of zour 
inemys y* ony king of England had yis j c.+f zers. 

* Shrewdly* f their. X vvTituigs. § one. || a dozen, 
% djkftaini^. ** folk. ft hundrt^d. 
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*' Schir, I commend my servis humbly to zour 
Highness, and all this lang tyme I have remiant 
ondir respit and assurans within the realm of 
Scotdand, and mast in ye court about ye king^ 
geven^ attendans and making lauboris to do 
zour Grace the best servece I can, and has full 
oft tymes solest ye Kyngcs Highnes and all ye 
Weill avisit lordes of his realm to lef ye favor and 
supports yaf give to yis fcnyt boy, and stand in 
amyte and gud love and peax with zour Hight- 
nes, to the quhilk ye king in his ansurs and 
worndes sayis alwayis he wald erestj sa he myt 
haue sic things includit as my lord of Duresme 
com for ; an gyf yat be not, I onderstand with- 
out dout yis instant xv day of September the 
king, with all ye haill§ pepill of his realm he can 
mak, will be at Ellam Kyrk within x myll of the 
marchis of England^ and Perkin and his compa- 
ny with hym ; the quhilk are now in noum' 
xiij c. of all maner of aciones||; and without 
question has now con cludit to enter within yis 
zour realme ye xvij day of the sam monetht in 
the quarrell of yis said fen it boy, notwithstand- 
ing, it is agens the mynds of nerrest ye halll! 
noum' of his barrons* and peple, ba*** for the 
danger y* y' of f f myght follow, and for the in- 
convenience of ye ceasison XX > notwithstanding 
yis sempill wontfulness cannot be removit out of 

• Giving, t they. J first. § whole. || nations If whole. 
** both. tt that thereof. JJ season. 
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ye kytigs mynd for na persuasion nor mean, I 
tra§t veiraly, that God will he be punyst be zour 
mean, for ye cruell of ye mourdir of his fadyr/' 

It is scarcely here worth while to pursue the 
notice of Perkin Warbeck any farther ; but our 
readers will not tail to remark the direct charge 
of parricide made against King James in the 
concluding Bentence. 

Next to the letters which relate to Warbeck, 
those which give the reasons of Henry the Eighth 
for declining to join the Pope against the Turks^ 
are of some importance, as a political ruse at 
thiy era : the last is believed to be the composi- 
tion of Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
who schooled the still greater Wolsey in the arts 
of political intrigue; and is altogether a memo- 
rable document, and extremely characteristic of 
the king's cunning and duplicity. After recit- 
ing the Pope's breve, (an. 17 of the king) and 
especially sliewing, *' that he of his guade 
myndcj with the uttermoost of his goads, and 
liis brothern the cardenalls in like wise with 
their goads, will do all that in theym is to with- 
stonde the malice of the said Turke ; and fer- 
thermore in defence of the creisten fcith^ our 
said holie fayder the Pope, of liis entire and 
blessed mynd, so that he may have assertane of 
the King of Spayne or the King of Fraunce in 
their person nes, will goo in his owen propre 
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person to oppresse the greate and moost cruell 
malice of the same Turke. 

" Perthermore the same our holy fader hath 
requyred and desired the king's grace, that, 
seing yf remedie be not had this wynter, the 
Turke is like nexte somer to be in the parties 
of Italie to the subversion of the cristen feith, 
to call the nobles of this land to geddens* with- 
out delay, and to understand their mynde in 
this behalf. And the Pope is Holynesse think- 
eth it right according, that the king in his per- 
son, with navy convenyent, yeve his assistance 
ayenst the Turke in his partie, and desireth the 
King's Grace to be certified spedely, when, in 
personne, with what navy, and into what place 
he will applie/' 

His Majesty's answer, on sundry points, as 
follows, is not only politically and historically 
curious, but its description of the time necessa- 
rily consumed in sea voyages and preparations 
for war, affords a singular idea of the era to 
which it belongs : — 

^* The contents of the premises considered^ 
the King's Grace hath be, is, and allway wilbe as 
aorie as any cristen prince that the Turke shuld 
eny thing attempt ayenst the cristen reli^on, 
and willeth and desireth as moche as any cristen 
prince, that the same Turke may be so at this 
tyme withstand, rebuked, and punysshed, that 

* Togetlier. 
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he ne noon of his successours shall dare here- 
after so tern ero LI sly any thing attempt ayenst the 
cristeii feith. 

" And sorie the King's Highnesse is that he, 
seeing the dislaunce of his reyme from those 
parties may not conveniently with his navy and 
power, in so holie a purpose^ yeve assistence 
according to liis mynde/' 

He commends the Pope for offering to put 
even his own sacred person in peri!^ and also 
the Kings of France and Spain, for promising 
to join in the euterpriBe, particularly as '* the 
assistance of those ij princes may be yeven with 
lesse than half the charge of other princes may, 
being in further parties," But he adds, shew- 
ing liis desire to keep safe at home out of the 
quarrel and free from the expense — 

'' And where the Pope's Holynesse desireth 
to know the King's mynde^ w ith what navic, and 
at what time he will personally come to resist 
the said Turk's malice. 

'' The King's Grace sheweth that he hath as 
good zeleand love to the deftence of the cristen 
feith as any prince being lyvyng : and^ according 
to the teuourof the pope's bricf^ hath called the 
nobles of thisland^ as well spirituall as temporally 
being of his counsel in this behalf, the which 
counsaillours, after long communicacion and 
great e reasonyngj thought that if the kynge 

Ide send any helpe or navie by ye see, it 



L 
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shulde little prouffete^ considering 4he feu dis- 
tance of thos parties so to be besieged^ trou- 
bled, or obsessed by the said Turke ; and also 
the Englisshe maryners have not been accus- 
tomed to sail any further but to Pysses, which is 
not half the journey, for it is vj or vij monethes 
sailyng from Pises to those parties, where they 
might do the Turke any noyance ; and so all 
the cost doon by see shulde title or nothing pro- 
ficte in this behalf. 

^* Item, the said counseillours say that the gal- 
lies comynge from Vennes towards England be 
commonly vij monethes sailyng, and some time 
more. Also they say if soo be the king shuld 
send from his royaume his navie by the see, the 
men being in the same shuld nede twise or thries 
vitailling, or they shuld come where they shuld 
applie, and s yet then pei adventure they shuld 
apply where no soccour coold be had. And also 
the said shippes might be soe troubled with con-: 
contrarie wyndes, so that they shuld not come to 
doo any goode in this greate cause : and also con- 
sidering the great stormes and perilles of the see 
which commonly fortune and happe, and parteth 
shippes aud driveth them to several coasts, and 
twiseth them often times to perishe, and so there 
shuld be great cost and charges, albeit doon by 
the king, and yet noo noysaunce thereby doon to 
the said Turk. 

'' Yf ther shuld be any number of shippea 
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and men, and such as were according^ to the 
king's lionour, sent for the said expedecion, 
conKiderin°: the distance of this realme, and the 
nyghness of their roiahncsj the king'H costs and 
chargeSj albe it thei slmld be very large^ shuld 
appere ferre lesse then the clirgies of the other 
princes being nerer thos parties, the which 
mi"ht with ferre lesse cost, send ten thousand 
men then the king's grace two tliousand. 

" Item, if the king shuld perpaire capitaignes 
and other men of warre, and apparaill, and habi- 
lymentSj and necessaries, to the said sliippes^ it 
shuld be May, whatsoever diligence were doon 
on the king's partie, or they shuld be readie to 
saill; and it shuld be the last end of September, 
or the said shippes should pass the streits of 
Marrok (Morocco); and grete difficultie to 
fynde any maryners hable to take the rule and 
governance of the said shippes sailyng unto 
Jeoperdous and farr parlies. The premisses 
considered, it is hard and almost not faisible to 
send any navy thedder for any profict by they m to 
be doon therein. 

"-' The King-'s Highnesse greetly sorroweth, 
and more than he can expresse, that in so laud- 
able and holy expedicion he cannot yeve the 
Popes Holynes so profectable assistence by the 
see as his mynd is, thinking that for warre to be 
made by the see, oonly oon prince heede ruler 
nd governor of grete authorite, power, name, 
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Aigntte, police (policy)^ and wisdome^ is to be 
adjoyned to the Pope's Holynesse in this behave, 
to which the prince, all other princes, after ac- 
cording and convenient rates in this behalve 
may be contributorie : and best it were to have 
not many rulers and governours ; for where be 
many hedes and govemours, oftentymes ther is 
moche distance, divisions, and debats. 

*' And yf it should please his cosyn the King 
of Fraunce, or his cousin and affyne (relation) 
the King of Spayne, to take the charge of so 
holy an expedicion, considering the commodi- 
ties of ports, navies, and vitaill, which the said 
princes have plentie of, and the nereness of dy- 
vers isles unto the said Turkes, there is no prince 
so convenient as oon of the said princes/' 



HENRY V, SURNAMED MONMOUTH. 

(From Villaret's History of France.) 

^^ Henry, surnamed Monmouth, from his very 
infancy signalized his valour against the French : 
two victories, which he gained over them,' ex- 
cited his father's jealousy to such a degree, that, 
from that time, he removed him from all public 
affairs, and from the command of the army. 
The young prince, left to himself, without em- 
ployment, conformed to his own active and fiery 
disposition. He gave himself up, without scru- 
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pie or discretion, to the greatest excesses : no- 
thing was ttilked of but his df!baiicheries. He 
^v ay laid the receivers of his futher's revenue^ in 
order to rob them of their treasure : designed by 
nature for a conqueror, or a robber on the liigh- 
way^ he seemed to acknowledge no other rights 
but^those which were given by force and cou- 
rage. His <mtrages, and the abandoned extra- 
vagance in which he had lived, had lost him the 
esteem of the nation : a remarkable accident re- 
stored it to him. Having entered a court of 
justice, in order to support, by his presence, the 
cause of one of his favourites^ who^ neverthe- 
less was condemed, he gave the judge, on his 
tribunal, a*box on the ear. The magistrate im- 
mediately ordered him to be committed to pri- 
son. Tlie prince, coming to himself, obeyed 
without replying. This reparation of his faulty 
and his submission to the laws, did him great 
honour. After his father's death, he refused the 
homage which the nobles would have paid him 
before his coronation^ by saying, that it was not 
right that they should oblige themselves to be 
faithful to him before he had engaged himself, 
by a solemn oath, to govern them equitably, and 
according to law. When he was settled on the 
throne, he sent for all who had been concerned 
with him in his disorders, and who had already 
depended on his favours: he publicly exhorted 
those accomplices of his youthful follies, to ac- 
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knowledge their faults, and reform their con- 
duct : he made them presents, and forbade them 
ever again to appear before him. Thus, 

*' Consideration, like an angel came, 

And whippM the ofTending Adam out of him ; 

Leaving his body as a paradise. 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits." 

^^ All the nation rejoiced at seeing on the 
throne a prince who gave at his accession such 
promising expectations^ adorned with every ac- 
complishment of both mind and body; a majestic 
stature^ a noble figure^ strength, address^ incom- 
parable valour, genius, activity : he proved him- 
self the greatest politician in Europe. This last 
quality seems to exclude exact honesty, but 
princes then did not pretend to exact honesty.* 
Prom this luxuriant description of the quondam 
associate of the inimitable Falstaff, our immortal 
bard, in the play which bears his name, has 
spoken, when he says :-r- 

" Hear him but for reai^on in divinity. 
And, all- admiring, with an inward wish. 
You would desire the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth afi&dr^. 
You would say, H hath been all in all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music : 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he wiU unloose. 
Familiar as his garter; that, when he speaks. 
The air, a charter*d libertine, is still. 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men*s ears^ 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences." 
F 
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Some historians have celebrated his piety ; an 
eulogiam which is probably due to his regard 
for the ecclesiastics, to whom he abandoned the 
Lollards J or Wkkliffites^ many of whom were 
deHvered to the flames. In the rest of his cha- 
racter^ he was iiicHued to severity, which he 
contracted, perhaps, in the licentiousness of his 
youth ; seldom pardoning, prodigal of human 
blood; darnig in his projects, which he con- 
ducted with prudence, and pursued with an in- 
defatigable ardour; an inflexible observer of 
mihtary discipline ; a warrior by choice, as well 
as by necessity, he was at once the best coun- 
sellor, the ablest general, and the most intrepid 
soldier in his kingdom. What an enemy for 
France in the slate to which she vyas reduced ! 

" Now aU llie youth of England are m\ fire. 
And silkea dalliatice in llie wardrobe lies ; 
Now thrive the armourers, and Vionour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man : 
They sell the pasture now, to buy the horae : 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings. 
With winged heels, i\s English Mereuries* 
For now sits expectation in the air ; 
And hides a sword, fro na hilt unto the point. 
With erowns imperial, crowns and coronets. 
Promised to Harry and Ms followers/* 

The battle of Agin courts gained by the King 
of England J in 1415, was a grievous blow to 
France, who there lost her principal nobility, 

i the whole flower of her troops. From that 
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time Henry Y. found n6 more resistanct^ no 
more opposition to Us designs; he bad only 
to march through the provinces. The terrified 
people fled hetore him^ and all Fradte saw her- 
self on the brink of total ruin. Besides the ea- 
lainities inseparable from such 9- destructive v^ar, 
they saw^ on ev^y side frook the borders of (he 
ocean to the Pyrennees> gangs of miscreants, 
wandering Ivitfaout allegiance^ who^ in the ge- 
neral destruction, thought they had no less right 
thdn the r^ulaf troops to partake the spoils of 
tke nation. They formed numerous bands, who 
cantoned themselvei^ in tbe forest, and murdered 
and pillaged without distinction both frienda and 
foes. The priests abandoned* the altars^ the 
rdfigious deserted the monasteries^ put on the 
warrior's armour^ became soldieri^^ and in their 
turn were chiefs of bandUti, murderers^ rob- 
bers, incendiarieis; Too deserting of tbe yoke 
wbieh the English were preparing for tbem^ 
(he Frebch without distinction, whether Royalists 
or partisans of the Dauphiil^ or' of the Duke of 
Burgundy^s ^sietidn, or attached to tbe house of 
Odleans, and (o the Armagnacs^ aJl united in 
gangs of robbers ; highwaymen, equally exas^ 
perated against each other^ seemed to have lost 
aft 'sentiments of humanity, and to have coq- 
spired the utter destruction of the kingdom. '* It 
ought have been said,'^ says our author,^ ^^ that 
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our blind ancestors had determined to bury them- 
selves under the ruins of their country/' 

The city of Paris was the chief scene of civil 
disorders. By turns a prey to the violence of the 
ArmagiiacSj and to the fury of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, she groaned under the most dreadful de- 
solation ; she nas deluged with the blood of her 
citizens, inhumanely massacred, or publicly exe- 
cuted. It was during these troubles that a 
(Swiss) soldier of the Duke of Burgundy's troop, 
coming out of a tavern where he had lost his 
money J stabbed several times with his dagger an 
image of the Virgin. Several spectators asserted 
that they saw the blood spurt out : nothing more 
was wanting to inflame the people: the soldier 
was seized and put to death. The statue was 
carried to St. Martin -in-the-fieldsj where it be- 
came an object of public veneration, under the 
name of N8tre Dame de la Carolle, Another 
image was placed in the very spot were the crime 
had been committed, and to this very day the 
custom is continued of burning every year, 
on the third of July, the wicked effigy of a 
man armed with a poignard, in memory of that 
event. 

The English pursued their conquests with 

ty, France was divided into four parties^ 

endeavoured to strengthen themselves^ 

uniting together^ or by relying on the 
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protection of the King of England^ and by treat- 
ing with him. 



TWO EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS RECORDED IN THE 
REIGN OF HENRY VII. 

Two rather extraordinary events are recorded 
in this reign, which strongly mark that credulity, 
fickleness, and propensity to change, which the 
common people of every age have been but too 
prone to manifest. 

There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a 
priest, who possessed some subtlety, and still 
more boldness and temerity. This man had en- 
tertained a design of disturbing Henry's govern- 
ment, by raising up a pretender to the crown, 
and for that purpose he cast his eyes upon one 
Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, 
a baker s son, and who, being endued with un- 
derstanding above his years and address above 
his condition, seemed well fitted to personate a 
prince of royal extraction. A report had been 
spread among the people, and received with great 
avidity, that Richard, Duke of York, and second 
soil to Edward IV., had, by secret escape, saved 
himself from his uncle's severity, and lay some- 
where concealed in England. Simon, taking ad- 
vantage of this rumour, had at first instructed . 
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aflerwiirtls timt Warwick had made his escape 
from the Tower, and obi^erving that this news 
was attended witli no less general satisfaction^ 
he chan^jed his plan of imposture, and made 
Sim II el personate that unfortunate prince, at 
which he was equally expert. Simon chose 
Ireland, wherein to exhibit the first scene of his 
transiictions, because that Ireland was zealously 
attached to the House of York, and bore an 
affectionate re^rd to the memory of Clarence, 
Warwick's father, who had been their lieute- 
nant, and was im providently allowed by the king 
to remain in the same condition in which he 
found it ; and all the counsellors and officers who 
had been appointed by his predecessor^ remained 
in their authority. 

No sooner did Simnel present himself to 

Thomas Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, the deputy, 

and claim his protection^ as the unfortunate 

Warwick, than that credulous nobleman, not 

suspecting so bold a fiction, lent attention to 

him, and began to consult some persons of rank 

with regard to this extraordinary incident, which 

ired their natural propensity : they paid the 

1 prince attendance, as their sovereign ; 

m the Castle of Dublin ; crowned 

lem, taken from the statue of the 
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Vii^in^ and publicly proclaimed him king, under 
the appellation of Edward VI. 

^This Simnel was afterwards taken prisoner 
M the battle of Stoke^ in the county of Notting^ 
ham, and was pardoned^ beings too contemptible 
to f^xdte apprehension or resentment in Henry> 
who made him a scullion in hu kitchen^ whence 
hi aflterwards advanced him to the rank of 
falconer, 

..TThe othiec event, which we abrid^ from 
Hume, was as follows:— « 

*5 The Duchess Dowager of Burgundy, full of 
rnaentoient for the successor of her family and its 
partisans^ imused a similar attempt, tp be set on 
foot again, about six.years afterwards, by taking 
under her protection one Perkin Warbeck, the 
son of John Osbeck and Catherine de la Jore. 
Warbeck was born in England, and spoke his 
native language very well. He was handsome, 
weil-dhaped, and had a noble air^ which com- 
BoiBUQded respect; and thus he was imposed on 
the people to suppose him Richard, Duke of 
York, brother to Edward V., who had escaped 
the vengeance of Richard .UI.^ his uncle. War- 
beck waited upon the Duchess, in Flanders, who 
firat pretended not to know him, but afterwards 
patronized him, and declared publicly, that he 
was the true Duke of York, treated him as her 
nephew, and enabled him. to make a descent in 
Kent, and another in Irelapd.. But Perkin, not 
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succeeding, went into Scotland, where he was 
received honourably by James IV,, who gave 
him Catherine Gordon, daughter to the Earl of 
Huntley, one of his relationSj in marriage; and 
took him twice inlo England, at the head of an 
army, but without success. After giving Henry 
much trouble, the King caused him to be hanged, 
after having attempted to escape out of the 
tower, wherein he had been imprisoned. 

Walpole* seems clearly of opinion, that, 
though Simnel was an impostor, Warbeck was 
the real Duke of York ; and he supports this 
opinion by so many 4*trong arguments, that feWj 
it is imagined^ can read them without becoming 
a convert to the tenets of the hLstonan» 



Fruit, during the reign of Henry VIL, appears 
to have been very scarce. In an original MS. 
signed by the King himself, and kept in the 
Remembrance Office^ it appears, that apples were 
not less than one or two shillings a piece — that a 
red rose cost two shillings, &c. 



It was by mere accident, that King Henry VH, 

had not the honour of equipping Columbus on 

his memorable voyage for the discovery of the 

western world. This eminent and immortal na- 

tofj after having experiejiced many repulses 

)rojects5 from the coasts of Portug-al and 

* Vide Historieal Doubts. 
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Spain^ sent his brother over to England to crave 
protection. Henry invited him to his court ; but 
the brother, on his return, having been taken by 
pirates, was detained on his voyage; and Co- 
lumbus, in the meanwhile, having obtained the 
countenance of Isabella, was supplied with a 
fleet only of three ships, and happily executed 
his enterprize. 

Henry, however, afterwards fitted out Sebas- 
tian Cabot, a Venetian, dwelling in Bristol, and 
sent him westward, in the year 1498, who dis- 
covered the main land of America, towards the 
16th degree of northern latitude. The king ex- 
pended 14,0C0 pounds in building one ship, called 
the Great Harry, which was properly the first 
in the English navy. 

The character, with Other curious particulars of 
Henry VII., will be found in the following sin- 
gular document, entitled : 

History of the Re ion of King Henry 
VHL, King Edward VI., Queen Mary^ 
€md Part of the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth*. — {A Fragment.) 

The books which are written do, in their kind, 
represent the faculties of the mind of man : 
Poesie, his imaginations ; philosophy, his reason ; 

* This curious document is taken from " Mysteries of State 
and Government, in Letters of illustrious Persons, &c. in the 
Rdgns of Henry VIIL, Elizabeth, James, and Charles." 
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and history, his memory ; of which three fecu!* 
ties J lea*5t exception is commonly taken to me- 
mory ^ because imagination is oftentimes idle, and 
reason litij^ions ; so likewise history, of all writ- 
ings, deserveth the least taxation^ as that which 
holdcth least of the author, and most of the 
tliiiif^H themselves. Again, the use which it hold- 
eth to man's life ; if it be not the greatest, yet 
assuredly it ia the freest of all accident or qua- 
lity » For those that are conversant much in 
poets J as they attain to greater variety^ so withal 
they become conceited ; and those that are 
hrought up in philosophy and science^s, do wax, 
' (according a^ their nature isj some of them too 
Htiff and opinionative, and some others too per- 
plexed and confused ; whereas history possesseth 
the mind witli conceits which are nearest allied 
unto action, and impi inteth them, so as it doth not 
alter the complexion of the mind, neither to irre- 
solution, nor pertinacity. But this is true^ that 
in no sort of writings there is a greater distance 
between the good and the bad, no, not between 
the most excellent poet and the vainest rhymer, 
nor between ihe deepest philosopher and the most 
frivolous schoolmen J than there is between good 
histories^ and those that unworthily bear the 
same or the like tide* In which regard^ having 
purposed to write the history oF England^ from 
the beginning of tlie reign of Henry VI 11, of that 
name^ neer unto the present time when Queen 
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Elizabeth reigneth in . good felicity ; I am deUr 
vered of the excuse whwewith the best writers 
pCiiisftoriea are troubled in t^eirpoemsi when 
they, go about (without breaking the. bounds of 
modestly) tp givea reasan, why they should write 
tbatagaiji which others have written well^ or at 
lea^t tolerably^ before.. For those which I am 
to.follow are such, as I may fear^ rather the re- 
proach of coming unto their number^ than the 
<^inion of presumption. — -I hope to do beUer 
tilian they ; but in the meantime it must be con^ 
sidered^ that the best of the ancient histories 
^ere contrived out of diyers particular comnven? 
Iiaries, relations^ and narratiojos, which it was.uot 
hard to digest with ornament, and thereof to com* 
pound one entire story. And as, at firsts sud^ 
Writers had the ease of others labours^ so^ sincej 
they have the whole commendation^ in, regar4 
their, former writings are for the most part lost, 
whereby their borrowings do not appear, j. But 
unto me the disadvantage is great* finding ap 
public memories of any consideration or worthy 
that the supply must be out. of the freshness ;pf 
memory and tradition ; and out of acts^ ii^s^iru* 
ments, and negociations of stale themselves, to* 
gether with the glances of foreign. histcHriefs; 
which, though I do acknowledge to be the best 
ordinals and instructions^ out of which to write 
im. history, yet the travel must be much greater^i 
than if there had been already digested any toler 
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rablc clironicle, as a single narmiion of the 
actions themselves^ which should only have 
needed, out of Ihe former helps3 to be enriched 
with counsels and speeches, and notable particu- 
larities. And this was the reason ^ while I might 
not attempt to go higher to ancient times^ be- 
cause those helps and grounds did more and 
more fail ; although^ if I be not deceived, I may 
truly affirm, that there have no things passed 
ever in tliis nation, which have produced greater 
actions, nor more worthy to be delivered to the 
ages hereafter ; for they be not tiie great wars 
and conquests^ (which many times are works of 
fortune^ and fall out in barbarous times,) the 
rehearsal vvliereof maketh the profitable and in- 
structive history ; but rather times refined in 
policies and industries^ new and rare variety of 
accidents and altera tionSj equal and just en- 
counters of state and state in forces, and of 
prince and prince in sufficiency, that bring upon 
the stage the best parts for observation. 

Now, if you look into the general natures of 
the times, (which I have undertaken throughout 
Europe, whereof the times of this nation must 
needs participate,) you shall find more know- 
ledge in the world, than was in tlie ages before ; 
whereby the wits of men (which are the shops 
wherein all actions are forged) are more fur 
iiishc'd and improved : then ^ if you restrain your 
consideration to the state of this monarchy, 
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firsts there will occur unto you changes rare^ and 
altogether unknown unto antiquity^ in matters of 
religion^ and the state ecclesiastical. Then to 
behold the several reigns of a king^ that firsts 
or next the firsts became absolute in the sove- 
reignty ; of a king, in minority ; of a queen^ 
married to a foreigner ; and^ lastly^ of a queen 
that hath governed without the help> either of a 
marriage^ or of any mighty man of her bloody is 
no small variety in the affairs of a monarchy ; 
but such as (perhaps) in four successions in any 
state^ at any time, is hardly to be found. 

Besides^ there have not wanted examples, 
within the compass of the same times, neither of 
an usurpation, nor of rebellions under heads of 
greatness, nor of commotions nearly popular, 
nor of sundry desperate conspirators (an un- 
wonted thing in hereditary monarchies), nor of 
foreign wars of all sorts, invasive, repulsive, of 
invasion open and declared, covert and under- 
hand, by sea, by land, Scottish, French, Spanish 
succour, protections, new and extraordinary 
kinds of confederations with subjects : general- 
ly, without question, the state of this nation had 
never a longer reach to import the unusual affairs 
of Europe^ as that which was in the former 
part of the time the counterpoise between 
France and Spain : and in the latter, the only 
encounter and opposition against Spain. Add 
hereunto, the new discoveries and navigations 
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abFoad^ the new provisions of laws and presi- 
dents of state at home, and the accidents memo- 
rable, both of state and court, ai^d there will be 
no doubt, but the times which I have chosen are 
of all former times in this nation^ the fittest to be 
registered, if it be not in this respect, that they 
be of too fresh a memory ; which point, I know 
very wellj will be a prejudice^ as if this story 
were written in favour of the time pre^^ent. But 
it shall suffice unto me^ without betraying mine 
own name and memory, or the liberty of a history, 
to procure tliis commendation to the time with 
the posterity; namely^ that a private man livino; 
in the same time, should not doubt to publish a 
history of the time, which should not carry any 
shew or taste at all of flattery ; a point noted for 
an infallible demonstration of a good time. 

King Henry VIL of that name, after he had 
lived about 52 yearsj and thereof reigned 23 and 
some months, deceased of a consumption the 
23nd day of April, in the palace which he had 
built at Richmond, in the year of our redemp- 
tion 1504. This king attained unto the crown, 
not only from a private fortune, which might 
endow him w^ith moderation ; but also from the 
fortune of an exiled man, which had quickened 
in him all seeds of obsenation and industry* 
His times were rather prosperous than calme ; 
w he was assailed with many troubles, which 
overcame happily ; a matter that did not less 
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set forth hisTrisdom^ than his fortune; and yet 
such a wisdom, as seemed rather a dexterity to 
deliver himself from dangers when they pressed 
him^ than any deep foresight to prevent them 
aftir off: jealous he was over the greatness of 
Ills nobility, as remembering how himself was set 
ttp. A^nd much more did this humour increase 
m him^ after he had conflicted with some such 
idols and counterfeits, as were Lambert Symneli 
and Ferkin Warheck. The strangeness of 
which dangers made him think nothing safe; 
whereby be was forced to descend to the em- 
plc^ment of secret espials^ and suborned con- 
spirators, a necessary remedy against so darken 
and subtile practices, and not to be repre- 
hended^ except it were true, which some report, 
that he bad intelligence with confessors for the 
revealing matters disclosed in confession ; and 
yet if a man compare him with the king his 
concurrents in France and Spain, he shall find 
him tnbre poHtick than Lewis the Twelfth of 
France, and more entire and sincere than Fer- 
dimando oS Spain ; upon whom, nevertheless, he 
did handsomely bestow the envy of the death 
Qf Edmird Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick. 

Clffeat and devout reverence he bare to reli* 
gion, as he that employed ecclesiastical men in 
most of his affairs and negociations, and as he 
that was brought hardly, and very late, to the 
abolishing of the privileges of sanctuaries in 



wnicn HHiicnuines, iieveiTiieiess, imu ueeii lue 
fniges of most o( IiIm Iroubles, In his govem- 
iiieiit he was led by none, scarcely by Im laws; 
mid yet he was a great observer of formality in 
ull Im procectlings, which, notwithstanding, was 
no i in pediment to the working of his will^ and in 
(lie HupprcHsing and piiniHhment of the treasons 
which dnrinf;' the whole time of his reign were 
comruithHi ngiiiust hiin : he had a very strange 
kjiul of inten hanging of very large and unex- 
perted pnrdoin^, with severe executions ; wliich, 
his diHtreet wisdinn considered, ccuild not be im- 
puliMl to any inconstancy or inequahty, bnt to a 
disc retitni, or at least to a principle tliat he had 
upineliended, that it was good, not obstinately 
to pursue cnie course, but to try both ways. In 
Ins war-i, he weeined rather confident than enter- 
pri/Jug: by Mliich also he was commonly not 
the poorer, but generally he did seem inclinable 
to live in pciHH\ and maiie but otVers of war to 
mend the conditit>ns of peace, and in the quench- 
ing of the conuuotioos of his subjects^ he 
was ever ready to achieve those wars in person^ 
ntunetimes rt^serving, hut never retiring him- 
Hcif, bnt as ready to second. Of nature, he 
coveted to accumulate treasure, which tbe peo- 
j>lc (into whom there is infused, for the preser- 
vation of monarchies! a natural desire to discbarge 
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their princes^ though it be with the unjust charge 
of their counsellors and ministers) did impute 
unto Cardinal Morton^ and Sir Ra/nold Bray, 
who^ as it afterward appeared^ as counsellors of 
ancient authority with him^ did so second his hu* 
iDour^ or nevertheless they tempted it^ and re- 
frained it ; whereas Empson and Dudley, that 
followed^ being persons that had no reputation 
with him, otherwise than following of his own 
humour, gave him way, and shaped him way to 
these extremities, wherewith himself was touch- 
ed with remorse at his death, and with his suc- 
cessor disavowed. In expending of treasure, he 
never spared charge that his affairs required; 
and in his foundations, was magnificent enough, 
but his rewards were very limited ; so that his 
liberality was rather upon his own state and me- 
mory, than towards the desert of others. He 
chose commonly to employ cunning persons, as 
he that knew himself sufficient to make use of 
their utmost reaches without danger of being 
abused with himself. 

[The remainder of this fragment is wanting.] 
Edward (IV.) was a gay and voluptuous prince, 
and probalrly owed his crown to his handsome- 
ness, his enormous debts, and passion for the 
fair sex. He had many Jane Shores. Honest 
Philip de Comines, his contemporary, says, 
*' That what greatly contributed to his entering 
Lfondon, as soon as he appeared at its gates, 

VOL. I. G 
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was the great debts this prince had contra cted^ 
which made his creditors gladly assist him; and 
the high favour in which he was held by the 
bourgeoises^ into whose good graces he had fre^ 
quentiy glided, and who gained over to him their 
husbands, who, I suppose^ for the tranquillity of 
their lives^ were glad to depose, or to raise mo- 
narch s. Many ladies and rich citizens' wivesj 
of whom formerly he had had great privacies 
and familiar acquaintance, gained over to him 
their husbands and relations/' 

This is the description of his voluptuous life : 
we must recoil ectj that the writer had been an 
eye-witness, and was an honest man ; while mo- 
dern historians only view objects through the 
colouring medium of their imagination. 

'* He had been during the last twelve years 
more accustomed to his ease and pleasure tlian 
any other prince who lived in his time* He had 
nothing in his thoughts but les dmnes, and of 
them more than was reasonable; and hunting 
matches, good eatings and great care of his per- 
son. When he went in their seasons to these 
hunting match es, he always had carried with 
him great pavilions for les da?nes, and at the 
time gave splendid entertainments; so that 
surprising that his person was as jolly 
I ever saw. He was then young, 
me as any man of his age, but he 
ae enormouslv fat." 
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The following naTret^ in the form of a conver- 
a^tione, is related by old Philip to have passed 
between Edward and the Kin^ of Prance : — 

" When the ceremony of the oath was eon- 
eluded, our king, who was desirous of being 
friendly, began to say to the King of England, 
in a laughing way^ th»t he must come to Paiis^ 
and be jovial amongst our ladies ; and that he 
would give him the Cardinal de Bourbon for hiisr 
confessor, who would very willingly absolve him 
of any sin which perchance he might commit. 
The King of England seemed well pleased af 
the invitation, and laughed heartily; for he 
ktiew that the said cardinal was unfart bon cam" 
pagncn. When the king was returning, hd 
Eq^e on the road to me ; and said, that he didf 
not like the King of England so much inclined 
to come to Paris. "" He is/ said he, ' a very 
keindsome king ; he likes the wom^n too muth. 
He may probably find one at Pferi^ tlifat may 
make him like to come too often, of stay to* kmg. 
Hi& prectecessers have already beew too much at 
Paris and in Normandy ;* and that * his com^ 
pany wa» not agreeable this sttfe of the sea ; but ' 
thatTieyond the sea, he wished to be honfrkre et 

The reader, perhaps, will' not be displeased 
w*ft the foltowing hfetorietfte of Philip de Go- 
ttAtien, given by iyisraeli> in his Guriositieg- of 
Literatwre, vol. i. p. 460:— 
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*' I have called Philip de Comines honest," 
sajs he. " The old writer^^j from the simplicity 
of their stylCj usually receive this honourable 
epithet ; but sometimes tliey deserve it as little 
as most modern memoir writers. No enemy is, 
indeed, so terrible as a man of genius- Comines' 
violent enmity to the Duke of Burgundy^ which 
appears in these Memoircs, has been traced by 
the minute researchers of anecdotes ; and the 
cause is not honourable to tlie memoir writerj 
whose resentment was implacable. De Comines 
was born a subject of the Duke of HurgLmdy^ 
and for seven years had been a Ikvouritc ; but 
one day returning from hunting with tlie duke^ 
then Count de Charoloisj in familiar jocularity 
he sat himself down before the prince, ordering 
the prince to pull off his boots. The count 
laughed, and did this^ but in return for Comines' 
princely amusement^ dashed the boot in his face, 
and gave Comines a bloody nose. From that 
timCj he was mortified in the coujt of Burgundy 
by the nickname of the Booted Head. Comines 
long felt a rankling wound in his mind ; and af- 
ter this family quarrel, for it was nothing more^ 
he went over to the King of France^ and wrote 
off his bile against the Duke of Burgundy, in 
those Memoirs, which give posterity a caricature 
likeness of that prince, whom he is ever censur- 

pf for presumption, obstinacy^ pride, and cruel- 
This Duke of Burgundy, however, it is 
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mid^ with many virtues^ had but one great vice 
— the vice of sovereigns, that of ambition !*' 

The impertinence of Comines had not been 
chastised with great severity ; but the nickname 
was never forgiven : unfortunately for the duke^ 
Comines was a man of genius. When we are 
Versed in the history of the times, we often dis- 
cover^ that memoir writers have some secret poi^- 
wn in their hearts. Many, like Comines, have 
had the boot dashed on their nose. Personal 
rancour wonderfully enlivens the style of Lord 
Orford^ and Cardinal de Retz* Memoirs are often 
dictated by its fiercest spirit; and then histories 
are composed from memoirs. Where is truth ? 
— Not always in histories and memoirs ! 



MEMOIRS^ LETTERS, AND OTHER CURIOUS DOCU- 
MENTS OF THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. 

(MSS. Cott. Brit. Mus. &c. &c.) 

Before the period of Henry VIII. we can only 
catch glimpses of society, if society it could be 
called^ where a despotic monarchy^ and a turbu- 
lent feudal system^ divided the country. Indeed 
as the records descend in time^ and begin to 
develop more familiarly the manners of our 
ancestors^ they give infinitely greater pleasure by 
their diversity and curious matter. But from the 
epoch of the reformation, when those acquire- 
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ments whicli tlie middle ages had been gradually 
makings were brought obviously into action, an 
entirely new tone was imparled to the relations 
between man and man. 

It is true, neverthelcBSj that we see under the 
petticoat goveinment of Elizabeth, and^ even 
into a few years of the Stuart's line, the remains 
of the ancient order of things holding out stoutly 
against the innovations of novelty ; but the pro- 
gress of the latter were never edectually stopped; 
it gathered strength with every struggle ; till 
finally, the rights of human beings were acknow- 
ledged in this land of rational liberty, the course 
of even justice became defined and certain ; the 
poor man enjoyed the protection of the laws as 
well as the rich; and the highest advancement 
of every description was opened to talents of the 
humblest birth. 

The most memorable traits in English history 
occurred in the reign of this Henry : the revo- 
lutions in dress J manners^ and religion, though 
lastj are not least among the occurrences by 
which the career of tlie capricious monarch is 
characterised^ To the first of these two we will 
now advert^ as a striking instance of the in- 
ze of the crown at all times in directing the 
* the people. 
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KlIg^TllldttONS AKb LIMITATIONS OF FEMALl^ 
DllESS, &C. 

T&E dress of females of rank at this period of 
our history Was restrained by limitations of a 
nature somewhat similar to those which restricted 
the absurdities of male attire^ and was less extra- 
vagant. The gown, composed of silk or velvety 
was shortened or lengthened according to the 
tank of the wearer. The countess was obliged 
by the rules of etiquette to have a train both 
behind and before^ which she hung upon her 
arm^ or fastened upon her girdle ; the baroness, 
and all under her degree, were prohibited from 
assuming that badge of distinction. The matron 
was distinguished from the unmarried woman^ 
by the different mode of their head attire : the 
hood of the former had recently been superseded 
by a coif or close bonnet, of which the pictures 
of Holbein give a representation; While the 
youthful and the single, with characteristic sim- 
plicity, wore the hair braided with knots of 
ribbon. 

The materials of the dresses at this period 
were costly ; and were sometimes enriched by 
embroidery^ and by the addition of precious 
stones. Such was tfie demand for cloths of gold 
wad silver, for velvets and damasks, that three or 
fMur thousand pieces were in one year imported 
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from Italy. The number may appear trifling at 
the present day^ when such materials of dress are 
not confined to any particular class or rank of 
persons^ but may be worn by all who can aff^ord 
to purchase them ; but in those times of aristo- 
cratic pride^ persons of inferior rank w ere obliged 
to adhere to a simple and serviceable gormentj 
made of woollen or of hempen clothj somewhat 
resembling the Saxon tunic ; and from this pic- 
turesque mantle or gown, the frock of the wag- 
gonerj still in use in most of the counties in 
England, is supposed to have been derived, 

Henry the Eighth placed so much importance 
upon dresSj that during his reign the wardrobes 
of the nobility increased to many times their 
former value, while his own exceeded in costli- 
ness that of any preceding monarch. The mani- 
fest advantages resulting to trade^ as well as a 
taste for ostentatious display, may have been the 
motive for the encouragement which this monarch 
bestowed upon those who, in this respect^ did 
most honour to his court ; and^ in an age when 
the distinctions of mental superiority were less 
understood or acknowledged than at present, it 
is not surprising that external advantages should 
have been held in undue eslimation, 

Roijal Diversions and Ammcmenis. 

the frequent and alluring festivities with 
\\ the court was enlivened, may be also 
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attributed the increase of luxury, in other re- 
spects, among the nobility. The gay, the gallant, 
and the rich, had now a place of resort, where 
they could dissipate time, and display their at* 
tractions, accomplishments, and wealth. The 
queen, in the early days of her marriage, although 
displaying the characteristic gravity of her nation^ 
was far from evincing any repugnance to those 
diversions in which the king delighted. She 
gave, on the contrary, a sanction to them by her 
presence, which allowed the ladies of the court 
to enjoy, and in some measure to impart refine-^ 
ment to scenes, in which their fair descendants 
might deem it improper, and even revolting to 
enter. ^ Let it, however, be remembered, before 
we condemn too hastily the masculine amuse- 
ments of the women of the sixteenth century, 
that the qualities of self-possession, courage and 
fortitude, always commendable, and entirely 
compatible with feminine virtues, were indispen- 
sable in unsettled times ; and were acquired and 
improved by familiarity with those diversions 
which presented the conflicts without the danger 
of war. 

In splendour and importance, the tournament 
and the joust must have precedence, in enume- 
rating the sports of this period. To these exer- 
cises Henry gave unremitting attention, and not 
to display proficiency in them, was almost to lo^e 
bis favour ; yet some discretion was also re- 
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quired to rival, but not to excel the kin^^ whose 
ardent temper could not brook superiority in 
another; accordiiigly^ how dexterous soever the 
combatants might be in feats of arms^ victory 
was always reserved for royalty. Yet, as the 
king sometimes fought disguised^ it is but feir to 
alloWj that he was no mean adept in those pur- 
suits for which his bodily powers and continual 
practice had quahfied him. 

Tournaments, a name which formerly applied 
to every military combat, consisted of three sepa- 
rate amusements ; tilting^atthc quintain, running 
at the ringj and jousting or fighting in single 
comba. 

The tournament J as a general term, was ap- 
pUed to conflicts in which many persons were 
engaged at once, divided into parties. The 
joust was sometimes practised independent of the 
tournament ; and both these modes of combat 
were carried on either on horseback or on toot, 
according to circumstances. 

The barriers, another species of contest in 
which Henry was skilledj was a battle with axes, 
in which those engaged were prevented from 
coming into close contact, by a barrier, breast 
high, placed between them. 

These games had long been the recreation of 

noble and the valorous, both in England and 

the continent ; and although they had re- 

H idly been prohibited by the church, on 
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account of the dangerous accidents and bitter 
fX>nteQtions which had frequently converted the 
scene of mirth and enjoyment into a tragedy, 
long remembered by the sufferers^ they con- 
^ued to be idolized by those who, from their 
wealthy could partake of them in a style suitable 
to their rank, and by all who aspired to the dis- 
tinction of superior skill and courage. 

The risk of fatal consequences attending tour- 
naments was, in the time of Henry, partly dimi- 
nished ; ** formerly meaning nothing innate, but all 
in honour ;' the combatants, nevertheless, fought 
with sharp swords and lances, as in battle ; and, 
although the number of blows were regulated, and 
rules laid down to prevent bloodshed^ the festivi- 
ties were often disturbed by the death of one or 
more of the parties engaged. In process of time^ 
it was found necessary to introduce arms of 
courtesy, consisting of lances without heads, and 
with round braces at the extremity, called rockets ; 
th§ swords were blunted^ and every precaution 
was adopted to prevent injurious consequences. 
In these combats, nevertheless, bruises were 
often severe and painful ; and the heavy armour 
which the rules of the game required^ proved oc- 
casionally detrimental to the warrior. 

Henry had not always the good fortune to 
escape the dangers to which all who engaged in 
the^e sports were equally exposed ; and he was 
sometimes alarmed for the result of the extreme 
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ardour in combat which impelled his young cour- 
tiers to use too much violence in this mimic war: 
accordingly we often find him hastily closing the 
amusements of the day, wheti he perceived that 
the spirit of emulation began to border upon 
rancour end hatred. The weapons which the 
king usually employ ed^ were rather different 
from those which were used in general, as he 
carried a battle-axe as well as a two-handed 
sword : but^ doubtless, these were bl anted j as 
well as the arms of his opponents. 

In the splendid tournament which immedi- 
ately succeeded the coronation of Henry^ it was 
probably considered indecorous that he should 
take an active part so recently after the death of 
his father. He was^ therefore, at this time 
merely a spectator, while the scene of amicable 
rivalship was performed. Among the most dis- 
tinguished knightSj Charles Brandon was pre- 
eminent, not only for his personal beauty and 
the elegance that attended every movement 
which the various evolutions of the game re- 
quired, but tor liis courage^ judgment, and skill, 
qualities which he displayed afterwards on more 
important occasions. This celebrated man, the 
son of Sir William Brandon, who, bearing the 
d of Henry VHth, was slain by Richard 
1, at Boswnrth field, had been educated 
of the strictest intimacy with the young 
,d afterwards retained his affection and 
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regard. In the constancy of that regard which 
Henry professed for Brandon, it is agreeable to 
those who wish to view human nature under its 
most favourable aspect^ to see an exception to 
the numerous circumstances which have justly 
affixed the reproach of caprice to the character 
of that monarch. — Brandon was, however, as 
cautious and pohtic in the court, as he was en- 
terprising and courageous in the field; and while 
his military exploits secured his reputation for 
valour, he generally yielded the palm of victory 
to his sovereign in the mimic wars of the tourna- 
ment. Three sons of the Howard family were 
also distinguished upon this occasion. 

The achievements of Lord Thomas Howard, 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk, will be unfolded 
hereafter : at this period of our narrative, he 
was regarded as one of the most promising war- 
riors, and as one of the most dissolute men at 
the court of Henry. Sir Edward, and Sir 
Edmund Howard, the one famed for naval ex- 
ploits, the other less remarkable, but not without 
celebrity for courage; Sir Thomas Knevet, 
master of the horse, and Lord Neville, brother 
to the Marquis of Dorset, filled up the lists of 
the combat on one side, and took the field. 
' The trumpets blew to the field the fresh, 
young gallants and noblemen, gorgeously ap- 
parelled, with curious devices of arts and of em- 
broideries, as well in their coats as in trappers 
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for their horses; some in gold^ some in silver, 
some ill tinsel, and dive is others in goldsmith's 
work, goodly to behold/ Such was the array in 
which the young knights came forth to combat, 
assuming the name and devices of the knights 
or scholars of Pallas^ were clothed in garments 
of green velvet, carrying a crystal shield, on 
which was pour tray ed the goddess Minerva, and 
had the bases and barbs of their horses embroi- 
dered with roses and pomegranates of gold ; those 
of Diana were decorated with the bramble bush, 
displayed in a similar manner, Tlie prize of 
valour was the crystal shield. Between the lists, 
the spectators were amused with a pageant^ re- 
presenting a park enclosed with pales, containing 
fallow deer, and attended by foresters and liunts- 
men. The park being moved towards the place 
where the queen sat, the gates were opened, the 
deer were let out, pursued l)y greyhounds, killed 
and presented by Diana*s champions to the 
queen and ladies. Thus were they included in 
the amusement, not only as observers^ but as 
participators; nor were the populace without 
their share of enjoyments; streams of Rhenish 
wine and of claret, which flowed from the mouths 
of animals sculptured in stone and wood, were 
appropriated to tlieir refreshment. Night closed 
on the joyous scene; but before its approach, 
t king, perceiving that the ardour of the com- 
mts had become intemperate and dangerous. 
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wisely limited the number of strokes^ and closed 
the tourney. 

It was about this period that the tournament 
ceased to be merely a chivalric combat; and^ 
united with the pageant^ acquired more of the 
dramatic character. The pageant consisted of 
a temporary building, moved on biers, generally 
representing castles, rocks, mountains, palaces, 
gardens, or forests. The decoration of these 
ambulating scenes was attended with consider* 
able expense, but was seldom conducted with 
taste or consistency. They generally contiained 
figures, personating a curious medley of 
nymphs, savages, heathen gods, and Christian 
saints, giants and the nine worthies, who de^ 
scended and danced among the spectators. 

On the night of the Epiphany (1516) a pa* 
geant was introduced into the hall at Richmond, 
representing a hill studded with gold and pre^ 
cious stones, and having on its summit a tree of 
gold, from which hung roses and pomegranates. 
Prom the declivity of the hill descended a lady 
richly attired, who with the gentlemen, or, as 
they were then called, children of honour, danced 
a morris before the king. 

On another occasion, in the presence of the 
court, an artificial forest was drawn in by a lion 
and an antelope, the hides of which were richly 
embroidered with golden ornaments ; the ani<^ 
mals were harnessed with chains of gold, and on 
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each sat a fair damsel in ^y apparel- In the 
mitlsl of the forest^ which wrs thus intrciducedj 
ap|>eiired a gilded tower, at the gates of whicli 
stood a youth, holding in his hands a garland of 
roses, as tlie prize of valour in a tournament 
which succeeded the pageant - 

Singutar instance of Cterical Justice. 

When the change in religion began first to 
make its way^ a citizen, named Richard Hume, 
having Inst an infant by death in his house, was 
sued by the curate of the parish for the burying 
sheet of the child, Avhicli he claimed as a mortuary 
or compensation for tithes left unpaid at the de- 
cease of any person. Hume refused to give up 
the shroud, and was cited to appear in the spi- 
ritual court; but liaving secured good counsel, 
he sued the curate in a praemunire for bringing 
him into a foreign court instead of the common 
law courts* Fitzjanies, the Bishop of London, 
and Dr, Horsey, his chimcellor, indignant at this 
refusal, accused Hume of heresy, and caused 
him to be imprisoned in the Lollard's tower. In 
this dungeon he was one morning found dead^ 
hanging by a silken girdle, which being loose 
round his neck, induced a suspicion as to the 
cause of liis deatli. On examination it was 
apparent his neck had been broken with an 
iron chain, the skin being marked by an inslru^ 
ment of that nature ; and from various other 
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marks upon the body^ it was too evident that 
his decease had not been the effect of his own 
hands. 

Such^ however, was the exercise of justice in 
the hands of the clergy, that the body was tried 
for heresy ; and several articles from the preface 
of Wickliffe's Bible, which were found in his 
possession, were charg^ed against him ; and, to 
conclude the farce, the mangled remains of 
the iM>or roan were adjudged to be burned in 
Smith field. 

To the disgrace of the church, the Bishops of 
Lincoln and Durham, and many Doctors of 
Divinity and of the Canon law, sat with the Bi- 
shop of London in this case^ so that the sentence 
WBB considered as the unanimous act of the 
clergy. The indignation of the people was ex- 
cessive, and the city was never afterwards well 
effected to the priests. The inquest, which sat 
on the body of Hume, pronouaced him to be 
murdered; and the crime had been clearly traced 
to the Bishop Sumner, the bell-ringer, and to 
Dr. Horsey, the chancellor. Great efforts were 
noade to stop the trial of these men, which was 
immediately commenced ; but even the authority 
of Wolsey, which was exerted to that effect, 
ivailed nothing. A bill was first passed in the 
House of Commons, for restoring Hume's family 
to their goods and estate, which had the royal 
assent, and another was then introduced touch-^ 

VOL. I. H 
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ing the murder^ which occasioned violent con- 
tentions. The convocation of the clergy, per- 
ceiving the blow which was thus aimed at their 
privileges, summoned Dp. Standisli before them. 
The temporal lords and judges thereupon ap- 
pealed to the king to maintain bis jurisdiction, 
and to defend Standisb from his enemies. The 
king, in great perplexity, bad recourse to Dr. 
Keysey, dean of his chapel, and afterwards 
Bishop of Exeter, whose opinion favoured the 
arguments of Dr. Stan dish, in agreeing to the 
propriety of clerks being convened before secular 
judges. After a long discussion on tliis topic, 
and a decision by tlie judges in favour of the 
two doctors, the cardinal publicly, and on bis 
kneeSj entreated the king, at an assembly of the 
lords spiritual and temporal at Baynard's castle, 
to refer the matter to the pope : in this supplica- 
tion be was seconded by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by the Bishop of Winchester, and by 
the majority of the clergy ; but Henry^ sup- 
ported by the opinion of the judges, replied in 
these terms : — * That the kings of England in 
times past had no superior save God alone ; that 
he was resolved to maintain the rights of the 
crown as his predecessors bad done ; that the 
crees of the spiritualty were not conformed to 
ny of its members ; and that he was de* 
d to preserve the same independence with 
to them as his progenitors had done/ 
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Nor did he condescend to reply to the reiterated 
instances of Warham, in favour of an appeal to 
the see of Rome. That prelate for some time 
concealed Horsey in his house, against the war- 
rants which were issued on the decision of the 
judges ; and, afterwards, the culprit was screened 
from punishment by the intercession of Wolsey, 
who represented to the king the cei^ainty of a 
yjerdict being found against Horsey, and the 
danger of irritating the clergy by the execution 
of temporal justice upon one of their order. In 
consequence of this request, the attorney-ge- 
neral was commanded to allow Horsey's plea of 
not guilty, so that the criminal was dismissed; 
but, quitting London, he could never return 
thither, either ^for fear or shame.' Dr. Standish 
was also unjustly dismissed from the court of 
convocation. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARRAGON, &C. 

This accomplished princess was the youngest 
daughter of Ferdinand of Arragon, and Isabella 
of Castile. In the 18th year of her age (1501), 
she was espoused to Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
eldest son of Henry VII., with whom she lived 
only four months and nineteen days. After his 
decease, she was contracted to his brother (after- 
ward Henry VIII.) who was scarcely twelve 
years cf age. The prince, in his fifteenth year. 
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made a public protest against the marriage; 
but, yielding at length to the representations of 
his council, he consented to ratify the contract, 
and on 1 1 is accession to the throne was (July 15th, 
1505,) crowned witli Catherine, by Dr. Wadiam, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Catherine, by her persona! and mental qualifica- 
tions, acquired and maintained a great ascendancy, 
for nearly 20 years, over the a flections of the king. 
The want of male issue, however, proved a 
source of disquietude to Henry, and the more so 
from the disrespect shown towards his daughter 
by the courts of France and Spain. Her alliance 
had been decHned by them on pretence of illegi- 
timacy ; for, notwithstanding the papal autho- 
rity for the marriage of Henry with the widow 
of his brother, the prejudices of the times were 
against it : even the late king had proved his in- 
tention of annulling their espousals, by causing 
his son to enter a protest against them. The 
primate had been of the same opinion, as also 
several members of the privy council The im- 
pression made upon the mind of Henry appears, 
however, not to have been powerful, till strength- 
ened by considerations of a more personal 
nature. 

As her health declined, and her beauty faded, 

le blameless conduct of the queen proved insuf- 

nt to maintain her influence over the heart 

sr husbaiuL Of the offspring she had borne 
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him only one daughter survived, and Henry 
began to feel, or affected to feel, superstitious 
scruples on the subject. The succession was, 
he persuaded himself, liable to be disputed, from 
the objection made to the legitimacy of Mary, 
and the near neighbourhood of the King of 
Scotland, the next lineal heir. 

The following letter*, although there is no- 
thing in its contents to fix its date, notwithstand- 
ing all the investigations of historians, deserves 
to be inserted here, as throwing considerable 
light on some ii>teresting circumstances con- 
nected with the union of Catherine of Arragon 
and Henry the Eighth. It was evidently written 
at one of those times when Henry hoped for a 
son from Catherine ; and, from the address of 
'* my Lord Cardinal," with which it begins, it 
could not have been written before 1515 ; in the 
summer of which year, says Hall, '' a letter was 
brought to the Archbishop from Rome, certifying 
him how he was elected to be a cardinal, which, 
incontinent, shewed the same to the king, dis- 
abling himself in words, though his intent was 
otherwise ; and so the king did encourage him, 
and willed him to take the order on him, and so 
called him my Lord Cardinal/' 

Queen Catherine, at this time, was probably 
pregnant with the Princess Mary : and here, 
perhaps, it may not be entirely irrelevant to 

* See £lli8'<i Original Letters on English History. 



remark that, though our historians, generally 
fipcaking, name three children only as the issue 
of Henry and Catherine, yet one or two writers 
ipeak of more. Mason , in his Vindiciae Ec- 
clesiBe Anglicanse^ (p. 147,) says of Henry, 
*' Katherinum in uxorem, anno 1509, tertio nonas 
Junij, palmam acciperet. Quid multis? Viginti 
annos cum ilia versatur, tres filios duasque 
Fill AS J ex eadem procreat. Quorum tamen nul- 
lus diu vixitj si unicam mariam excepero :'* and 
this is in some degree corroborated by Cardinal 
Pole, who (in his Apel ad Car, V. Caees. p. 1620 
saysj '* Lfberos plures ex ea suscepit. Si vero 
relequi decesserint, at unam reliquit/'~But to 
the letter : — 

'' My Lord Cardinal, 

" I recommand vnto you as hartely as I can^ 

and I am me ryght glade to here of your good 

helthe, which I pray God may long contynv. So 

it is that I have resavyed your letters, to the 

whyche (by cause they aske long wrytyng) I 

have made answer by my secretary. Som 

tliyngs there be whyche be so secrete that they 

cause me at thys tyme to wrytte to you myselfe ,' 

the won is^ that I trust the quene my wyffe be 

with chylde ; the other is chefe cause why I am 

soo iothe to repayre to London Ward, by cause 

thys tyme is partly o(F her dan gems 

I by cause off that 1 wolde remeve her 
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as lyttyll as I may naw. My Lord^ I wrytt thys 
unto (you) nott as a ensuryed thyng but as a 
thin^ wfaerin I haveg^rette boppe aad lyUyodes^ 
and by cause I do well know that tbys thyng wyll 
be comfoftabyil to you to understand : therefor 
I do wrytt itt unto you at thys tyme. No more 
to you at this tyme^ nisi quod Deiis yelit incep- 
tum opus bene finiri. Written with Uhj hand of 
youre lovynge prynce^ 

The following is also a singular document. 
It is a joint letter, A. D. 1527, of Queeo Cathe- 
rine and Henry, and is perbaps one of the most 
curious documents of the whole. The first part 
forms a note from the Queen, anxious for the 
cpming of Campegius, :steadfast in the hpjpe tbat 
ber <^9jxse would bie affirmed, and kind and caress- 
ing to Wokey. It is entirely in Catherine's 
UftBd-writing ; but breaks off abruptly; Henry 
having consented to her importunity, and taken 
Uj^ J^> pen to finish it. 

.Here we have another added to the many 
pnopfs already known, Uiat, whatever wece 
Heflbry :S soruples resjly, however Winded by lust, 
or determined to get rid of Qatherine, his heart 
respected her. 

** My Lord in my iiftwte humblyst wys that my 

hart can thinke me that I am so bold to trou- 

byl you with my sympyl ytt do prosed from 
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her that is much desirus to kno ...I paerMve 

be this berar that you do ; the wiche I as I 

am mostbonde to pray, fori do know the g... 

you have taken for me bothe deey and nyght. 

my part but all only in lovengyou next unto 

the creatures leveng, and 1 do not dought 

but the shall manefestly declaer and aferme 

my wr}'te trust you do thynke the seme. 

My Lord I do assure y from you some neues 

of the legate for I do hope and shall be very 

good^ and I am seur that you deseyre and 

more and ytt were possibel as I knowe ytt ys 

not In a stedfast hope I make a nend of my 

lettar of her that is most bounde to be** 

Here the queen's part ends^ the rest is in the hand-writing of 
Henry the Eighth. 

*' The wrytter of thys Letter wolde nott cease 

tyll she had to sett to my hand, desyring yow 

thowght yt be short to t I ensure you ther 

is nother off us but that grettly desiry much 

more rejoyse to here that you have scapyd Ihys 

plage the fury theroff* to be passyd, specy- 

ally with them that k as I trust you doo. 

The nott heryng off* the Leg* arywall us 

sumwhat to muse^ nott withstanding we trust by 

you delyg (with the assys ence of all myghty 

God) shortly to be easyd owght no more to 

you att thys tyme, but that I pray God send you 

and prosperyte as the wryter wolde. By 

your lovyng so Frende....HENR« 
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The most powerful argument a^inst the cause 
6f Catherine^ was the beauty of her youthful 
and ill-fttted rivals Ann Boleyn, who had been 
educated in every accomplishment at the French 
courts and was at this period newly introduced 
into that of England, as maid of honour to the 
queen. His scruples thus powerfully reinforced 
by his passions^ Henry laid them before his con- 
fessor^ his minister Cardinal Wolsey, and other 
ecclesiastics. The cardinal was too politic to 
oppose the inclinations of his master : the bishops^ 
with the exception of Fisher^ bishop of Rochester^ 
proved no less complaisant^ and (he remaining 
hesitation of the monarch was removed. He 
speedily made application to Rome for a divorce^ 
and regulated his conduct towards the queen ac- 
cordingly : an encouraging answer arrived from 
Rome^ and a dispensation was promised. It was 
the interest of Clement to favour the English 
king ; but obstacles arose from another quarter. 
Catherine was protected in her claims by the 
emperor; and the politics of the pope, who de- 
pended upon the emperor^ became embarrassed 
and fluctuating. 

In the Original Letters already quoted, there is 
one from William Knight, which divulges a 
scene between Henry the Eighth and his secre- 
tary, truly characteristic of that determination 
which marked the whole of the king's conduct 
in the business of the divorce ; and ftirnishes an 
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instance of no coniniou perfidy. The cliaracter 
of the queen, be it known, was decided, her 
temper firm, her claims jost: she resolved to 
fiiaintain them. The imputations alleged against 
her marriage filled her with horror and indig- 
nationj and to the feelings of a wife those of a 
mother were added. In yielding up her own 
rights, those of her daughter must be involved : 
nor as a woman, could she be altogether insen- 
sible to the meditated triumph of a rival. Knight's 
letter is to the following purpose : 

'"So yt is that Ftauncoise Philip, Spagniard, 
sewer unto the Quencj hath instantly laboured for 
licence to go into Spaigne, pretendyng cawse 
and colour of his goyng to be forasmoche as he 
saiyth he wolde viset liis modre which is veari sore 
syk. The Queue hath bothe refused to assent 
unto his goyng, and allso laboured unto the 
Kyngs Highnesse to enipeshe the same. The 
Kyngs Ilighnesse knowyng grete colusion and 
dissymulaciun betwene theym, doyth allso dissy- 
mule, faynyng that Philip his desyre ys made 
upon good grownde and consideracion, and easyU 
hath persuaded the Que tie to be content with 
his going ; and bicavvse it was thowzt daunge- 
rous for hym to passe throwz Fraunce, or at this 
son by the SeeySj the Kyng hath sayde that in 
lip be taken by ennymyse his Highnesse 
npe him and pay his rawnesome. And 
& the Kyng useth to bring Philip in 
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more ferine continence. But his pleasure ys, 
itnd allso he desireth and pfayeth j^our Grace U> 
we suche policie as notwithstondyng any salve 
conducf that the saide Philip shall obteigne^ other 
by yotir Graces meaties or any other^ of the 
Frensh King, he may be let, empeshed, and de- 
teigned in sum quarter of Fraunce ; so that it be 
not in any wise knoweh that the saide lett, arrest, 
ordeprehension, shulde cum bi tlie King, by your 
Grace, or any of the Kings subjectes. The 
Kings Higlmesse doith percey vc that the Queae 
h thoonly cawse of this manny's goyog into 
Spaigne, as he that is and hath bene allways 
prive unto the Queene his affaifes and secretes* 
And whereas the saide Philip hath his passeport 
delivered, signed, and sealed, atnd hath shewed 
unto the Kyng that he entendyth to pasfie by 
Ctailys and by your Grace, and peraventure ncft 
bavyng trust and confidence in any salve conduct 
to be grawnted in Fraunce doith but dissitnule, 
edtendyng to passe with the first that will oon* 
tynue the passage by See. His Grace hertili 
^esyreth yow in this case to advertise my Lorde 
of Worcettur, requyryng hym by all manyer of 
waiys to herkyn, espie, serche, [and] enquyre to 
what personages in the emperor's Courte Philip 
shall frequent and reasorte, and what he doyth 
RYid >yhat he entendyth there. The Holigoste 
{^reserve your Grace." 
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Impelled by the most powerful and combined 
motives, Catherine implored the protection of 
the emperor, her nephew^ and supplicated the 
papal court for justice. A commission had been 
granted by the pope for the trial of the king's 
marriage ; and, after various pretences and 
delays, the court of the legate was opened in 
London, May Slst, 1529, in which both the king 
and queen were cited to appear. 

Henry, when called upon, answered to his 
name ; but Catherine rising, threw herself at his 
feet, and eloquently appealed to his justice and 
to his feelings : she reminded him, that, a stranger 
in the land, without protection, counsel^ or aid^ 
exposed to the malice of her enemies, she could 
appeal only to him, and in his hands alone^ could 
her honour and happiness be safely deposited. 
That, during twenty years, she had, with fidelity 
and submission, practised all the duties of a de- 
voted wife ; and she referred it to his own heart 
whether she was not deserving of a better fole. 
A ceremony only, she protested, had made her 
the wife of his brother : the objections urged 
against the validity of her marriage, reflected^ 
she further argued, on their parents, by whom it 
bad been sanctioned. In their judgment, she 
confided, and would not submit her honour and 
her cause to a court, the dependence of which 
upon her adversaries^ was but too evident. 
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^ r Having thus delivered her sentiments^ she arose^ 

' : bowed to the king, and quitted the courts which 

' she never again would enter. 

' After Catherine's departure, her virtues were 

openly acknowledged by Henry, who insisted 
only on .his own scruples, doubtless exaggerated 
to himself: he laboured to acquit his minister, 
and requested a sentence confoimable to justice 
I and to truth. Catherine was once more cited to 

; appear, and, on her refusal, declared contuma- 

cious. The cause was then entered upon, but 
the trial was protracted till the 23d of July. 

Wolsey, who, to save appearances, had waved 
his privilege as elder cardinal, and permitted the 
business to be conducted by the legate, presumed 
to remonstrate with Catherine on the subject.— 
''Of these measures," she replied indignantly, 
" 1 can accuse none but you, my Lord of York; 
because I could not away with your monstrous 
pride, excessive riot, whoredom, and intolerable 
oppression ; and therefore do I now suffer. And 
because my nephew, the emperor, did not satisfy 
your insatiable ambition > to advance you to the 
papacy, you determined to be avenged on him 
and his friends ; and you have performed your 
promise ; you have been the plotter of war against 
him, and you have raised against me this storm.'' 
Henry's confidence in Wolsey seems to have 
been unbounded, and the abilities and zeal 
exerted in his service by that distinguished 
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minister to have fully merited hh utmost favours. 
In one point many of our historians have made a 
false estimate of Henry's character. They have 
represented him in the earlier portion of his 
r^ign, as little belter than a voluptuary, absorbed 
in the pleasures and the splendour of his courts 
while the cardinal really held the reigns of go- 
vernment. But it will be found that Wolsey 
only occupied the first place in the royal favour, 
Henry saw his talent for business, and constantly 
flattered him with thanks^ but in every thing 
governed for himself Wolsey neither fmmed a 
bill for parliament^ nor a despatch for a foreign 
court, which was not submitted to Henry; and 
never acted even in domestic politics till he had 
taken the pleasure of his sovereign. In a letter 
of Sir Thomas More^ in the Cotton ian library^ 
dated at Abingdon, apparently in 1523, reporting 
the king's opinions and directions respecting the 
war of the low countries, he says; ^'^ After that 
his grace had red and reformed the mijnut of this 
present tettre, he commanded me to wryte unto 
your grace on his behalfe^ that it might lyke you 
to take the payne to devise a good round lettre 
Margaret in your own name.'^ 
^eans corresponds with the ser- 
'^ opinion with which Wolsey 
influenced the judgment of 
ed to his general conduct 
■ instance of his wishing to 
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disembarrass himself of Catherine by means of 
the agitated divorce. 

While Henry was expecting an immediate 
conclusion to the business^ the court was^ on a 
frivolous pretence^ ^S^\^ prorogued^ and an 
evocation^ which arrived a few days after from 
Rome^ frustrated the hopes of the king. In this 
unlooked-for blow Wolsey foresaw his ruin : 
Henry, like many others, was, where his own 
interests were concerned, accustomed to judge 
of measures only by the events. Anne Boleyn 
also imputed to the ministers the failure of his 
hopes, and the opposing factions combined to 
assure his fall, which was rapid and decisive. 

The cause, by the advice of Cranmer, was 
referred to the judgment of the universities of 
Europe, which it was presumed that Rome 
would not resist. A verdict was given in con- 
formity to the wishes of the king by several of 
the universities on the Continent, but Oxford 
and Cambridge still hesitated. Alarmed by the 
progress of Lutheran ism, they feared to weather 
the sanction of the church ; but measures were 
ultimately adopted to remove their scruples. 

Fortified by these authorities, application was 
once more, in a style somewhat peremptory, 
made to the court of Rome. The king's mar- 
riage was, in the meantime, pronounced invalid 
by the convocations of York and Canterbury : 
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but the pope> whom the power of the emperor 
gtitl kept in awe, cited the parlies to Rome. 
Henry treated the citation as an insult, and re- 
fused submission. His answer was carried to 
the pope by the father of Anne BoleyUj who de- 
clined on this occasion the honour offered to 
him of saluting the toe of his holiness. Tims 
was the first step laid for the success of the re- 
formation in England. 

The king, in a subsequent parliament and 
convocation, was declared supreme head of the 
church, and measures were taken for the humi- 
liation of Rome, The nuptials of Henry with 
Anne Boleyn were privately celebrated, and, on 
the pregnancy of Anne, made public, Catherine 
was still treated by the King, wlio, by every 
persuasive argument besought her to relinquish 
her claims, with esteem and respect. Unable to 
bend her from her purpose, he signified his wish 
that she should retire^ and requested her to se* 
lect a residence from amongst the royal palaces. 
She made choice of Ampthillj near Dunstablcj 
where Cranmer, raised to the primacy^ examined 
idity of the marriage. She refused to 
r in person or by proxy, and was 
leclared contumacious. The cause, 
ceeded, and^ on the production of the 
the universities, sentence was pro- 
he primate, and the marriage of the 
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king with Catherine annulled. A subsequent 
sentence ratified his nuptials with Anne^ who was 
soon after publicly crowned. 

The following letter will further serve to illus- 
trate the manners of the age : 

" Sir Thomas Boleyn to Cardinal fVolsey upon 
the Christening of the Duke of Orleans^ after- 
wards King Henry the Second of France, 
June 7thj 1519. 

j^'^ In a letter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, dated 
Poissy, April 9th, 1519, he says, he enquired 
of Francis the First when the christening of his 
son should be, who answered ^ after Easter,' be- 
cause the child had a disease in his eyes : * and 
he sayeth, all his children have, shortly after 
they be borne ; sayeng also y* was my lady his 
mother's mynd, that the chyld shuld bee clene 
hole of any dysease afore the crystenyng ; whos 
advyse he seyd he should folow therein *. 

*^ In a succeeding letter, Sir Thomas Boleyn 
gives an account of a solempne procession at 
Court on April l5th, ^ where went in the same 
the king, the lady his mother, with all the lords 
and ladys of the court. The cause of this pro- 
cession was, for to honnour the holy cordon or 
coorde that our Lord was bounde to the pyller 
with, and many other relyques, which wer sent 

* MS. Cotton. CaHg. D. VII. fol. 108. 
VOL. I. I 



to the queue here from an abbey in Poytow, and 
from dyvers other places, now when she was de- 
lyuered of chyld *.] 

" Pleasith yt youre Grace to understand that 
the first day of this moneth I wrote my last 
lettres to your Grace ; and on Sonday last past 
about X, of the clocke at nyght, the kings yong 
Sonne whos tille is Henry of Seynt Germayn 
Duke of Orleans J was crystened, the Duke of 
Alaunson was the second godfather, and the 
duchesse of Denamours the god mother. And 
bicauseYork, this berar, was there present, who 
can she we your Gmce all the maner and order 
of thecrystenyingj I leve to wryte to your Grace 
of the same ; saving that according as your 
Grace hatli here a fore tyme wry ten to me I pre- 
sented to the queue here in the name of the 
kings highnesse the salt, the cuppe^ and layar of 
goidj which was very much praysed ; and also 
the queue and -my lady gave to the kings hi^h* 
nesse for the same their loving and harty thanks. 
And after all was doon the king came to me and 
sayd he thanked the king's highnesse of the 
great honnor that he had doon hym in crystenyng 
of his chyld, sayeng that when so ever yt shall 
fortune the kings highnesse to have a prince he 
; glad to doo for hym in lyke maner, and 
mynded after his said sonne shall come 

* MS. Cotton, Calig. D. VIZ, fol. 108. 
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to age and be able to he purposyth to send 

hym to the kings grace into Englande, to doo 
hjrm service. 

'* And the hundreth pounde that your Grace 
sent to gyve in reward, is bistowed as folowith. 
First the Noryce, oon hundreth crownes ; to iiij. 
rockers of the yong Dukes chamber, ij. hundreth 
crovmes; to iij. gentlewomen of the queues 
pryve chamber^ called femmes de Ret.. ..a hun- 
dreth and fyfty crownes ; and at the offrying 
XX nobils, which amounteth in all to the some of 
oone hundreth pounds sterling and xv. crownes 
over. All which money was paid and delyvered 
by the hands of York this berar and Richmount, 
which can shewe your Grace well inough thereof. 

*^ Furthermore, as this berar can shewe your 
Grace, there hath been with me at my lodging 

the kings porters, the T and officers of armys 

which with importune manner asked reward, 
saying that the Duke of Urbyn at the crystenyng 
of the Dolphyn rewarded them, and wyth the 
best answer that I could make them nothying 
given they went away miscontent. Neverthe- 
lec^e it is....by honorabuU folks here that the 
gyfkes to the quene, ^nd the money that is gyven 
m ' rewardes was sufficiently honorable, and 
lar]gely inough for the kings honnor. 

•^ I have also laid out xj" xij" in sendyng dy- 
vers tymes myn own folks and other that I have 
hired to your Grace in to England, and to 
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Calais, with lettres in post and otherwise, the 
which xj" xij' and xv. crownes that I have layd 
out now more than hundreth poundes that your 
Grace sent me by York to gyve in rewards is 
owing me. And fomsmoch as the last money 
that your Grace sent me for a hnndreth dayes 
ended the xxviij*^ day of May last past I besech 
your Grace both to send mc such dyett money as 
shall best please your Gr^ce, and that the said 
xj^* xij" and xv. crownes that is owing me may 
be also delivered to my prestj which shall attend 
upon your Grace for yt/' 

Ambassadors are not so easily paid in modern 
times ; but we have little to say to that matter, 
and would rather draw the attention of our 
readers to some of the most curious traits which 
the letters develop of the character of Henry 
VIII5 who is told by one of his representatives*, 
speaking of the imperial crown, at which he 
aimedj 

*^ Oon of the cheflTe points in the election 

off th'emperor is that he which shal be electyd 
must be off Germanic, subgiet to [the] empire; 
wheras your Grace is notj nor never sithen the 
^^aith the Kings of Englond were sub- 
mpire. But the crown of Englond is 
litselff, mych bettyr then now the 
me : for which cause your Grace 
crown/' 

uftert Tun stall, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 
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The following will display a little of the inter- 
ference of this close-crowned King, with the 
closet concerns of his subjects. Sir Thomas 
More writes to Wolsey — 

** Hit may lyke your good Grace to be ad- 
vertised that the kings highnes this nyght going 
to his souper called me to hym secretely^ and 
oommaunded me to wryte unto your Grace that 
where as hit hath pleased our Lord to call to his 
mercy Mr. Myrfyn late Aldreman of London, 
his Grace very greatly desireth for the speciall 
favor which he bereth toward Sir William 
Tyler, that the same Sir William shold have 
the widoo of the said late Aldreman in mariage. 
For the furtheraunce wherof his highnes con- 
sidering your Grace's well approved wisedome 
and dexteritie in th' acheving and bringing to 
good passe his vertuouse and honorable appetites^ 
commaunded me with diligence to advertise 
your Grace that his highnes in moost hartie wise 
requyreth your Grace that hit may lyke you^ at 
the contemplation of this his affectuouse re- 
quest, by your high wisedome to devise^ put in 
ure^ and pursue the moost effectuall meanys by 
which his Grace's desire may in this mater best 
be brought abowt and goodly take effecte; 
wherein his highnes saith that your Grace shall 
do him a right speciall pleasure^ and bynd the 
said Sir William duryng his life to pray for your 
good Grace. Thus mych hath his Grace in this 



byhalfe commanded me to write to yours ; whom 
both our Lord long preserve in honor and helth 
together. At Esthamstede." 

„,..,./' His highnes hath also commanded me 
to write un to your Grace that ther is an hos- 
pitall in Sowthwarke whereof his highnes is en- 
formed ihat the maister is olde, blynd, and feble^ 
and albeit that the hospitall is in the gifte of the 
Bishoppe of Wynchef^tre, yit his Grace is en- 
formed that your Grace may as legate geve the 
maister in this case a coadjutor, which if your 
Grace conveniently may^ than his highnes very 
hartely requireth your Grace that it may lyke 
you to appoint for his coadjutor his Grace's 
chappeleyn Mr, Stanley^ which to desire of your 
Grace he saith that ij. things move him ; the one 
that he wold the man were provided for, being 
a gentleman borne, and his Grace's chappeleyn ; 
the to ther is (hat his Grace being therby ridde 
anddijicharged of hym^ myght^as he shortly woldj 
have a bettre lerned man in liis place/' 

To return^ however, to the subject of the pre- 
sent narrative^ Anne Boleyn^ now Queen of 
Englandj brought forth, Sept. 7, 1533^ a daugh- 
terj on whom the name of Elizabeth was be- 
st d. Of this event Catherine received intel- 
ird Mountgoy, with an intimation 
must submit to be treated as 
Wales, But she refused 
sting in her pretensions, 
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irritated the king, and induced him^ contrary to 
liis first purpose, to exclude her daughter from 
the succession, and appoint the crown to descend 
on the issue of Anne. 

Catherine retired to the castle of Kembatton, 
in Huntingdonshire^ where she devoted herself 
to the observance of an austere piety. Under a 
plain dress she wore the habit of St Francb. 
She fasted, confessed^ rose to midnight prayers^ 
and received a weekly communion. Six hours 
every morning she appropriated to prayer, and 
two hours after dinner to perusing the lives of 
the Saints; after which she retired to thechapd, 
where she remained till night. But these piti- 
able severities and voluntary humiliations ren- 
dered her not less tenacious of her worldly ho- 
nours. She would accept no services from those 
who refused her the title of queen : the pope 
had judged her marriage valid, and she declared 
she would prefer death to the indignity of ceding 
her right. Her health, never vigorous, soon 
yielded to the austerities of her life ; she re- 
quested to come nearer London for a milder air, 
but her request was refused and a proposal made 
of removing her to Fotheringay, which she 
positively rej ected. 

December, 1535, Catherine's dissolution 
seemed to be fest approaching. On learning 
her situation, the king sent the emperor's am- 
bassador to visit and console her in his name. 



of her women a letter to Henry ; in which she 
assures him of unabated affection, counsels him 
to care for the salvation of his soul, and ex* 
presses her full forgiveness. She concludes 
with recommending to him her daughter and her 
faithful attendants. Henry was affected to tears 
by the simple pathos of this epistle^ and a pang 
of remorse touched his heart. Catherine expired 
at KimboitoUj January the 8th, 1535^6^ in the 
fifty-second year of her age. She directed her 
remains to he privately interred in a convent of 
observant friars, who had sutfered in her cause ; 
five hundred masses were to be performed for 
her soulj and a pilgrimage undertaken to our 
Lady of Walsingham by a person who, on his 
way, was to distribute to the poor twenty nobles. 
She bequeathed considerable legacies to her 
servants, and desired that her robes might be 
converted into ornaments for the church in 
which she was buried. With tlie exception of 
the disposal of her body, her injunctions were 
scrupulously performed by the king. Her corpse 
was interred in the Abbey church of Peter- 
borough, with the honours due to her birth. 
From respect to her memory^ the abbey church 

tnot only spared by Henry at the general 
ion of religious housesjbut converted into 
drak 
ismus expressed for Catherine high esteem^ 
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and dedicated to her '' Christian Matrimony." 
He also addressed to her^ in her afflictions, a 
consolatory letter^ directing her hopes and views 
in another world. 

Catherine was devoted to literature and the 
patroness of learned men. Erasmus and Ludo- 
vicus Vives were more particularly distinguished 
by her. The latter drew up, at her command, 
instructions for the assistance of her daughter in 
the Latin language. He also dedicated to her 
other works. He was appointed Latin tutor to 
the Lady Mary. Catherine, by foreign authors, 
is reported to have composed '< Meditations upon 
the Psalms/' and ^' The Lamentations of a 
Sinner/' These productions are, however, by 
others, attributed to Catherine Parr. Several 
letters addressed by Catherine to her husband^ 
are to be found in Burnet's History of the Re- 
formation. 

The following are no less curious than sin- 
gular documents : — 

*' The Council for the Household of the Lady 
Mary to Cardinal WoUey *. 

'^ Please it youre Grace for the great repaire 
of straungers supposed unto the Pryncesse ho- 

* In this letter the reader is reminded of the long train of 
sports and merriment which formerly made Christmas so cheerful 
to our ancestors. 

It was in 1525, in the 17th year of Henry the Eighth, that 
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norable houseliolde this solempne Test of Crist- 
mas, we humbly beseche the same to let us 
knowe youre gracious pleasure concemyng 
aswcll a ship of silver for the almeff disshe re- 
qujsite for her high estate, and spice plats^ as 
also for trumpetts and a rebek to be sent^ and 
whither we shall appoynte any Lord of Mysrule 
for the said honorable householde, provide for 
enterliids, disgysyngs^ or pleyes, in the said fest, 
or for banket on twelfnyght. And in likewise 
whither the Pryncesse shall sende any newe 
yeres gifts to the Kinge, the Quene^ your Grace, 
and the Frensshe Quene, and of the value and 
devise of the same. Besechyng youre Grace 
also to pardon oure busy and importunate' suts 
to the same in suche behalf made. Thus oure 
right syngler goode lorde we pray the holy 
Trynyte have you in his holy preservacion. At 
Tcoxbury the xxvij day of November. Youre 
humble orators. 

John Exon. 

Jeilez G revile. 

Peter Burnell. 
_ , ^ John Salter. 

To the most reverent Father 
m God the Lord CardinaU ^' BROMLEY. 

his good Grace. ThoMAS AuDELEY. 

Cardinal Wolsey, at the same time that he established a house- 
hold for the young Duke of Richmond,^ *' ordained a council," 
says Hall, " and stablished another household for the Lady 
Mary, Ihen bdng Princess of the Realm," The circumstance of 
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Curious Extracts from the Hotisehold Book of 
Lady Mary, in various Years, from the 28th 
to the 36th of Henry VIII. Royal M88. Brit. 
Mus. 

^' Item^ geven to George Mountejoye drawing 
my Ladye's Grace to his Valentine^ xl'. 

'' Item^ geven amongs the yeomen of the 
King's guard bringing a Leke to my Lady's 
Grace on Saynt David's day, xvV 

'' Item, geven to Heywood playeng an enter- 
lude with his children before my Lady's Grace^ 
xl'- 

'^ Item^ payed for a yerde and a halfe of da- 
maske for Jane the fole^ vij*, 

^' Item, for shaving of Jane fooles hedde, iiij^ 

'^ Payed for a frountlet loste in a wager to my 
Lady Margaret, iiij". 

'^ Item, payed for a breke&st loste at boiling 
by my Lady Mary's Grace, x'/' 

The first open breach between Cardinal Wolsey 
and the Duke of Buckingham. 

The Interview of the Cloth of Gold '' is usually 
represented as occasioning the first open breach 

the council's inquiring what they were to do, seems to fix the date 
of the letter at once, to the very year in which the household was 
established. 

No record is preserved of the answer which was returned to this 
letter ; but that the Cardinal allowed the sports of Christmas to 
be played, is more than probable.— K//i9'< LetUn. 
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between Wolsey and the Duke of Buckingham : 
but the following extract from a letter of Sir 
William Fitzwilliam to Wolsey, sufficiently ex- 
plains to us that Buckingham's haughty de- 
meanour had long been offensive even to his 
Sovereign : and that, in some degree, his weak- 
ness and his pride had wrought his own ruin. 
Of royal descent, high constable of England by 
hereditary right, possessed of extensive domains, 
great in his alliances, and surrounded by nume- 
rous retainers, he enjoyed a popularity, the 
feared consequences of which, as will be seen in 
an extract from the Cardinal's letter in return, 
induced Francis the First to offer Henry his as- 
sistance in case the punishment of Buckingham 
should cause rebellion. 

*' Roy, at the back of the title-page of his 
' Rede me and be nott wrothe,' alludes in strong 
terms to Wolsey as the Duke's destroyer : 

* Of the prowde Cardlnall this is the shelde. 
Borne up betwene two angels of Sathan^ 
The sixe bloudy axes in a bare felde 
Sheweth the cruelty of the red Man 
Which hath devoured the beautiful Swan* ; 
Mortal enmy unto the whyte Lion : 
Carter of Yorcke, the vyle butchers sonne.* 

As regards the fall of Buckingham ; his con- 
viction was principally owing to the disclosures 

'< * The Duke of Buckingham took the Swan for his badge as 
heir of blood to Humphrey de Bohun/' 
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of His confessor : and the practice of obtaining 
such disclosures from the confessors of the no- 
bility, is particularly charged on Wolsey. Roy 
says, 

' In all the londe there is no wyght. 

Nether Lorde> Baron, nor knyght 

To whom he hath any hatred. 
But ether by sower speche or swete 
Of their Confessours he will wete 

Howe they have theym selves behaved. 
\Vhat they saye, it is accepted. 
In no point to be objected. 

Though they be as false as Judas.' 

^^A very rare tract of that time, by William 
Tyndale, intitled ' The Practice of Prelates/ in- 
timates that Wolsey learned this of Pox and 
Morton, and that it was the engine by which 
Henry the Seventh maintained himself upon his 
throne. ^In kynge Henryes dayes the vij. the 
Cardinall Morton and bishop Pox of Winchestre 
delyvered unto the Kynges Grace the Confes- 
sions of as many Lordes as his Grace lusted. 
Wo so ever was mistrusted, if he shrove him self 
at the Charter houses, Syon, Grcnewych, at 
Saint Jhons, or where soever it was, the Confes- 
soure was commanded by the auctorite of the 
Pope to delyver his confession wryten, and 
sworne that it was all/ 

'^ Please it your Grace the Frenshe King told 
roe how my Lord of Bukkyngham was in the 
Towre, and asked me and I herde of it : and I 



sayed naye. And he asked me also what maner 
a man he was^ and I an ns we red as I t hough t^ 
and sayed he was a high mynded man, and a man 
that wold spekc like a man that were in a rage. 
And he sayed he judged him for,...,.,, manj and 
so fidl of coller that ther was nothing could con- 
tent him. Then I shewed hym the Kings Grace 
had geven hym good lessons, and so good that 
and he had had any grace, he wold not have dis- 
served to have been ther : and he sayed it was 
honorahly doon of the King-s Grace to gyve him 
warnyng. And then I shewed hym I knewe hys 
Gnice had gyven him warnyng, as well by your 

Grace, as by his owne oftener than oons : 

and he praysed that verrey moche. At Mounte 
Armyne the xxij of AprilL 

By your servant to the best of my power 

Wylliam Fvts WILLI am, 

*^ Kriracl frojn the Cardinal's Answer to Sir 
Hllliam FiizwiUimn. 

Over thii? wlier n^ U]TOn knowlaige had by the 
said French e Kiui^' of tlie attach em en t of the late 
Duke of Huckinghani, the Lorde Bergevenny, 
and the I^orde Montague, he supposing that the 
matiers had been in some daungerons astate^ 

ide right hning, fiiithful, and kinde offers by 

LSir Wilham FitzwilHam unto the King's 
« for the defence of his person if nede had 
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been; ye shall for his gentle and benivolent 
offer herin geve unto hym on the Kings behalve 
most hertye thanks. Neverthelas ye shal she we 
unto hym that th'affaires were not, ne be in any 
suche daungerous state^ but that the said late 
Duke, whom the Kings Grace of a good season 
hathe knowen to be perversly and evil mynded 
was nowe lately detected of diverse treasons by 
hymself thought and imagyned, aswel against 
the Kings person as against his succession, and 
specyally against the Princes with whose aliance 
in the House of Fraunce he was greatly miscon- 
tented and greved. And these things being 
openly and manifestly proved, and at last by 
hymself confessed, he was by the due order of 
the Kings lawes condempned and put to exeeu- 
cyon of dethe, according to his demerits. And 
as touching the said Lords of Bergevenny and 
Montague, ther is non untrouthe ner infidelitie 
in theym, but be as good, sincere, and loving 
subgietts and servaunts to the King as may be. 
And they were for non other cause committed to 
the Towre, but for a smale conceylement pro- 
ceding of necligence, and being of no regarde, 
weight, or importance. 

At my Place beside Westm. the xx*!" day of May. 
Your lovying ffrende 

T. Cardinalis Ebor." 

The Earl of Surrey, in one of his despatches 



account of an important inroad into Scotland,, 
which does not seem to have terminated so aus- 
piciously as it began. The wars on tlie Scottish 
borders at one period were carried on imih the 
most devastating activity. 

, . . ''The next day I sente my seid Lord 
Dacre to a strong hold called Fernherst the 
lorde whereof was his mortal! enemy^ and with 
liim Sir Arthure Darcy, Sir Marmaduke Con- 
stable, with vij c. of their men^ one cortoutej and 
dyvers other good peces of ordynaunce for the 
feUL The seid Fern h erst e stode marvelous 
strongly within a great woode. The seid twoo 
knights with the moost parte of their men^ and 
Strickland your Graces servaunte, with iij C. Ken- 
dall men, went into the woode on fote with th' 
ordynaunce, where the seid Kendall men were soo 
handled that they found hardy men that went noo 
fuote bak for theyrn* The other twoo Knights 
were alsoo soo sharply assayled that they were 
enforced to call for moo of their men^ and yet 
could not bring th 'ordynaunce to the fortresse 
unto the tyme my lord Dacre, with part of his 
horsemen, lighted on fote^ and marvelonsly herdly 
handled himself; and fynally with long stikmys- 
ing* and moche difficultie, gut forthe th' ordy- 
naunccj wan the howse, and threw e downe the 
me. At whiche skyrmyshe my seid Lord Dacre 

* Skirmishings. 
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and his brother Sir Christofer^ Sir Arthure, and 
Sir Marmaduke, and many other gentilmen, ded 
marvelously hardly^ and found the best resistence 
that hath be seen sith my comyng to thies parties, 
and above xxx" Scottis slayne, and not passing 
iiij. English men ; but above sixty hurt. After 
that, my seid Lord retornyng to the campe, wold 
in nowise bee lodged in the same^ but where he 
laye the furst nyght : and he being with me at 
souper about viij . a clok, the horses of his company 
brake lowse, and sodenly ran out of his feld in 
suche nombre that it caused a marvelous alarome 
in our feld ; and our standing watche being set, 
the horses cam ronnyng along the campe, at 
whome were shot above one hundred shief of 
arrowes and dyvers gonnys, thinking they had 
bee Scotts that wold have saulted the campe. 
Pynally the horses were so madde that they ran 
like wild dere into the feld above xv. C. at the 
leest in dyvers companys ; and in one place 
above 1. fill downe a great rok and slewe theym- 
self ; and above two hundred and fifty ran into 
the towne being on fire, and by the women taken 
and caried awaye, right evil brent; and many 
were taken agayne; but fynally by that I can 
esteme by the nombre of theym that I sawe goo 
on fote the next daye, I think there is lost above 
viij. C. horses, and all with foly for lak of not 
lying within the campe. I dare not write the 
wonders that my Lord Dacre and all his company 

VOL. !• K 
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doo saye they sawe that nyght, vj. tymys, of sprits 
and feiefuH sights. And unyversally all their 
company saye playnely, the Devill was that nyght 
among** tlieym \j. tymys. Whiche mysfortune 
hath blemyshed the best Jorney that was made 
in Scotland many yeres. I assure your Grace I 
found the Scotts at this tyme the boldest men^ 
and the hotest that ever I sawe any nation : and 
all the Jorney^ upon all parts of th'army kept us 
with so contynual sky r my she that I never sawe 
the like. If they myght assemble forty thousand 
as good men as I no we saw^e fifteen hundred or 
two thousand, it wold bee an herd encounter to 
mete theym» Pi tie it is of my lord Dacres losse 
of the horses of his company. He brought with 
hym above four thousand men, and lodged one 
nyght in Scotland in his moost mortal enemys 
contre. There is noo herdyer ner bettir knyght, 
but often tym he doth not use the most sure ordre; 
which he hath nowe payed derely for/' 

In another letter from the same hand, the fa- 
famous Duke of Albany is strangely described : 

, . . '* And by many wayes (says the Earl) 
I am advertised that the Duke of Albany is a 
mervelous wilfull man, and woU beleve noo 
mannyscounsaillj but woll have his owne opinion 
folowed. And bicause the Frenche King hath 
be at SCO greate chardges by his provoking, 
Having his wifls inherytance lying within his 

mynyons, dare not for no Scottish counsell 



L 
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forbere t'envade this realm. I am also advertized 

that he is so passionate that he bee aperte among 

lug &roilier« and doth here any thyng contrairies 

to his mynde and pleasure, his accustomed manner 

ii to take his bonet sodenly of his hed and to 

throw it in the fire ; and no man dare take it 

ODtey but let it to be brent. My Lord Dacre 

doth nflferine that at his last being in' Scotland he 

did bofne abovea dosyn bonetts aftir that maner. 

And if be be suche a man, with God's grace we 

rtmU aped^ the better with him/^ 

Amid the remarkable struggles for Empire, in 
wUoh the greatest monarchs of the age were en- 
gl^^^ Henry (VIII). after amusing himself with 
tb^ ISIectorSj half abandoned his ambition, and 
M^med to plc^y fast and loose both with Charles 
of Castile (the ultimately successful aspirant) and 
Francis the First of France, Among the many 
curious scraps which survived the fire, may be 
reckoned the following; nor^ it is presumed, 
will even fragments be despised when th^y 
relate^ to ^n event which formed as it were an 
9ffa in the general system of Europe. 

Upon the Emperor (Maximilian's) deaths (in 
January 15^9), tfenry directed Sir Thomas Bo- 
leyn, his ambassador at Paris, to sound the inten^ 
tions of Francis. Sir Thomas saw him in his 
chamber as he returned from mass) where, 
having read a letter delivered to him from Henry, 
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he took Sir Thomas to a ^vindow, wlio urged 
that the two Kings should - take a resolution by 
common assent/ ' Whereunto/ says Sir Thomas^ 
' he bad nie lene out at the window with him^ 
and he would tell me what lie had done in it, and 
his liole mynde what further lie intended to doo,' 
This a[>pears in a Letter dated February the 9th, 
In another letter of Sir Thomas Boleyn to 
Wolsey, dated from Paris, Feb. ^Sth, detailing a 
farther conversation with Francis^ he says, ^ I 
was so famyliar with hym, that I asked hym in 
ernest if he were Emperour whether he wold 
make a voyage agenst the Infidels in his proper 
person^ as the voyce went. He tooke me hard 
by the wryst with the ooii haud^ and layed the 
other hand upon his brest, and sware to me by 
his feyth yf he attayu to be Emperour, that 
within three yea res after he wold bee in Constan- 
tynople, or he would dye by the way/ In talk* 
ing still further of the enierprize, Francis told 
liim tliat 'his icalrne was to hym six millions 
yerely and over that in vahic ;' and ' that he 
wold spend three niillions of gold' but he would 
succeed. In aiu*thcr Letter to Wolsey, dated 
March the l4Mi, Sir TUumns rejiresents Francis 
to have saiil iluil U4>w, siiue ll«ury and he were 
of a mind, neither Fin|)eror nor Pope should be 
made but such iis pleasctl them. This, it is 
probable, was a speech more especially intended 
for the ear of Wolsey. 
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The following Epistle from Sir T. Boleyn is a 
curious document, and picture of courtly inter- 
course.. 

'* Pleasyth it your Highnesse to understand 
that yesterday I delyvered your lettre to the 
Kyng here with as harty and affectuous recom- 
mendacions from your Grace as I cowlde devise. 
And after he had at lenght and with good lay- 
sure read over your said lettre, I declared to 
hym for my credence, according to the Instruc- 
tions which your Grace late sent me. First the 
effecte of your said Lettre. And after I shewed 
hyift how great desire your Grace hath for the 
increase of his honnor, and what pleasure and 
consolation your Highnes taketh in the same, 
considerying the unfeyned amytie and aliance 
that is established betwixt you, both which your 
Grace belevith to bee soo rooted in your hartys 
that what high honnor or advauncement shall 
fortune to come to hym, the fructe thereof shuld 
redonde to your Highnesse, wherefore to ad- 
vaunce hym to the preferment of this Imperiall 
dignitie, your Grace, uppon knowledge of his 
further intent and mynd shalbe gled to employe 
your self as well -by worde and writing as by 
acts and dedes to the best of your power, wher- 
uppon he may assuredly trust. Whereunto, he, 
taking of his bonett thanked hartely your High- 
nesse, and sayd that the great love and favour 



J 
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which he well perceyveth that your Grace beryth 
towardes him is the greatest comfort that he hath 
upon erih. And far ihe gicdt ho n nor that your 
Grace she with to hyni in advancyng hym to 
tli'iiiiperiaii dignitie which is his most desire^ he 
sayth he kiioweth nat liow nor by what nieanes 
he may recompence your Highnesse in dotn^ 
any thing so moth for your Grace, but he sayeth 
as long as he lyveth^ in any thing that he may 
doo that shalbe to your pleasure, he shall always 
bee as redy and as glad to doo yt as he wold be 
to doo for hymself, and desireth no thyiig moore 
than to have knowledge wherein he might em- 
ploye hymself to doo your Highnesse some plea- 
sure. Rehersyng to me that by the reason of 
the perfecte love and aliaunce betwixt you both 
he rekeneth your Highnesse to bee of great 
ttiyght and power, sayeng that what with your 
owne puissance and with his help, which lie 
sayeth your Grace shall alwayes have redy at 
your com maun dement, tliere is nother honnor, 
dignytiCj nor other thing in Crystendome', but 
that your Highnesse shall y....and ordre yt at 
your own pleasure, and tolde me that he cowlde 
not expresse to me with his tonge the due thanks 

that he t * to your Grace in his hart for the 

loving kin dn esse that he fyndeth in your High- 
nesse: and sayd tlmt^ whan ye both mete, which 
he t^usteth shalbe shortly, your Grace shall knowe 
is hart, no man lyving sooner. Whereunto I 
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sayd that your Highnesse thanked hym specially 
consideryng that amongs all his other things and 
great affaires^ he is so moch desirous to mete^ 
visite> and see your Grace ; and toolde hym of 
your conformable mynd therunto^ shewing to 
hym the tyme^ place^ fourme^ and maner as is at 
lenght expressed in th'instructions that I have. 
Wherunto he sayed that he is determyned to see 
your Grace though he shuld come but hymself^ 
his page^ and his lakaye : and that noo buyse- 
n^sse shall lette yt ; how be it, for the tyme, 
place, and order of the Meeting he said he wold 
common with the Great Master, and within ij. or 
iij. dayes he wold send hym to Parys, wher he 
shuld make me aunswer of every article concern- 
yng the said Entreview and Meting. And bi- 
cause that the Quene here hath been very sycke 
tbies ^. dayes and in great daunger, as I have 
more at large wryten of the same to my Lord 
Legat and Cardinall of England, which I am sure 
woU shewe your Grace therof, I can as yet have 
no aunswer what order shalbe taken for the 
Marchaunts matiers. Beseching the holy Tri- 
nytye long to preserve your Highnesse Prom 
Pairys this xiiij*? day of March." 
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Letter yro»i Dr. Sampson (Englisli Ambassador 
at IMadrid) to Cardinal Wohey, giving an 
account of his Interview with Charles V. on the 
arrival of the Neics of the great Victory at 
Pavia^. 

" Pleas it your Grace the x. day off Marche 
be a currier, that passyd throw France be the 
Frence Kings salve conduict, com first, the newis 
hither that uppon Seynct Mathiea day at Pavia 
anno 1524 the Frenche King was taken prison- 
ner, with many othir noble men takyn and slayne. 
The sam day was th'emperor bome^ et jam com- 
plevil xxi\ 1 was the sam night with liis Majes- 
tie tit maximc gratularer hiiic insperalt^ felicitatL 
And afftir that I had spokyn not with many 
words, for as I seyd the newis ware of so great 
excellentie and joy os well to his Majestie os to 
his trends and all christyndom^ that in no maner 
of wyse it was in me to expresse be words the 
worthy joyfuhiesse and excellentie off it; with 
othir words os my litle discretion wold serve. 
Afftir that I had seyd. His Majestie fyrst aun- 
sword that withowght fayle the newis ware very 

♦ " The inixleration witli which Charleii heard of the success that 
had crowned his arnia, was for a short time the theme of universal 
admiration. "VATiether lie felt or only assuHied the virtue at first, 
fieeiiis problematical. One thing ia certain ; prosperity soon got 
the lietter of his mind. He laid aside his generosity at the time he 
lost his humility; and became as ambitious of conquest as any of 
those who had aimed at universal empire. The world has agreed 

take hitn, young as he was, for a profound hypocrite." 

Ellis^s Letters. 
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good and joylBFull, and so his very hope was that 
such effect schuld folow with Godds belpe to his 
friends and all christyndom. And iij. things 
causyd hym to have joy off this victorie. Pyrst 
that it hath pleasyd God to gyve such a rare and 
singulier gyfft to hym, and theroff most humbly 
he thankyd God ; for he a synnar off this worlde 
nevyr hath or schall [or] may deserve such a 
singulier goodness off God. Nevirtheless trust- 
ing off the same goodnesse off God at all tyms to 
he his ledar and eydar, he intendith to employ 
his strenith and power that he hath receyvid off 
God in this worlde with most affection off mynde 
and diligence wher as he schall beleve to be his 
most pleasour and service. And this is the se- 
conde thing that causith hym to be joyfuU off 
this victories trusting that be the sam such a 
sure and universell peace schall folow to all 
christyndom that schall not oonly be to the quiet- 
nesse off the sam, and establissching off charita-r 
ble love, wherwith God may be most pleasyd, 
but also he with his frends be the reason of such 
unite and accorde schall may employ ther tem- 
porall forcis, as well to the defence and augmen- 
tation of Christis feith agenst the enemies off the 
sam OS to the necessarie reformation of the sam 
body off Christis feith, repressing the abomi- 
nable errors and ordering the othir great incon- 
venients. And here His Majestie sayde that he 
trusteth now ther schalbe som good occasion 
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and oportunite that the King's Highnesse and he 

togethirs may employ ther travayles and pours 

in the service of God. Thridly His Maje^tie 

seyd that this Victorie was joyffull to him, £am 

amicorum quam inimicorum causa. For he wold 

assurydly endevor hymsellflT that this victorie 

might be to the profette oft' his frends rather 

then his own^ ffor he assuryd me that he was 

nothing ambitius off more than he hath. And 

with humble words thanking God, he seyd that 

his dayly prey re is to have grace gevyn hym 

well to goYcrne and ordre such possessions os 

he hath. And as towelling his enemies they 

schall well perceyvc that thow he schall have 

placCj tynij and with Godds holpe puissance to 

revenge hym^ yet knowleging all to be off G odd's 

hande and pleasour, his mynde is to use such 

moderation that in hym ther schalbe fownde 

no intent oft' crueltie or revengance. These 

vertuouBC and singular wyse words His Majestie 

usyd With such a grace in the speaking off therti, 

that, withowght fayle Sir, to here and perceyve 

in such a rare and excellente victorie, his mode- 

raeion off" gesture, cowntenance, and os it semyd 

allso off inwarde intente and mynde, thow that I 

was no lesse gladde of the victorie then many 

othir, yet much more gladde I was to perceyve 

the victorie in his hands that had the gracfe off 

I temporance and moderation ; and so ex- 

rly 1 seyd to his MRJestie, For I assure 
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yoar Gtace ther was iVo more seniblance in hjtn 

^ aiYDgMtie Of change off maniers to joy effiiwly 

M^thir in worde or countenance then iff no such 

great thin^ had chaunsyd ; but evyr in his words 

with hiiiAble viiage referryd every thing to God, 

lio tliankitig hym ffor the sam. Wherffor I com^ 

pared His Majestie to hym that hath receyvid a 

great benefits off a nothir, that iff the gevar 

perceive much gratuite in the receyvar, he 

sdmll induce the gevar v^th much more desyre 

Ut inch occasion chaunce anothir tym to gyv 

hym a much greatar gyfft, especially iff the re* 

ctyvar also use such a gyfft to the most pleasour 

off the gevar. And so his Majestic both know- 

leging with so good mynde this gyffl off victorie 

to have receyvid off God so well thanking hym 

S6r the same, and allso intending to use the sam 

great and inentimable gyfit with such moderation 

to the most pleasour off the gevar^ schall induce 

ailmighty God of his goodnesse a nothir tym to 

gyve hym a much greater gy&t* His Majestie 

aunsword besecfaing God thtH he myght use it to 

his most pleasor. With thies. Sir, and dyvers 

othir good words in so great a thing to have 

such singuler moderation, nn^ faetu, nulla ar- 

rogmintia, nuUa prorsm effum uh indecenti leti- 

cia, aut vuUu, awl gestu, nut verba aliquo, I 

think myselff more to have lernid, and much 

bettyr at all tymes to have moderation present 

and in good remembrance, then be all the lettirs. 
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wordsj or bokis that evyr I have or sehall rede. 
And not oonly he declaryd his moderate mynde 
be thes words to me, but well he schewid the 
same in all othir his demeanor now. For be 
oon off his pry vie chambre, and an othir great 
personage off singulier feith and credence, I 
know that im media tly afftir the fyrst knowlege 
off these newis, Kole he enteryd in to his pryvie 
chambre, and iher was a good space uppon his 
kneysj wi thought fayle geving thankis to God. 
And where os he was advyssid be som to make 
great triumphe ffor this vktorie, expressly he 
commandyd that no such thing scliuld be^ syns 
it was agenst christyn men. But syns it hath 
ben Godds pleasor to gyve hym such a vie tone, 
the next day witli a generall procession he wold 
gyve oonly thankis to hym. The next day the 
generall procession off all the towne went to a 
chapell of our Lady^ oon (|iiartier of a myle with- 
owght the towne^ and tli ether went th' Emperor 
yn a cape of hlakke fresc withowght ony more 
semblance off triumphe. And at his departing 
owght off his chambre thithirwards, he seyd thes 
words, ' now schall we goo to have a solempne 
Messe, giving thankis to God ; and I wold that 
we schuld make it much more solempne with 
good inwarde devotion then with ony maner 
off owghtwarde pompe/ 

" At this Messe a frier prechid uppon thes 
i * laudamini numcn Dei vestri, quia fecit 
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nohiscum mirabilia/ And flFor the fyrst great 
marveyle in this worlde most to be estemyd^ he 
beganne with the conception and incarnation off 
Christe; so passing to certeine marvelos victo- 
ries off the Old Testamente ; and for a conclu- 
sion estemyd this victorie ffor no lesae marveyle. 
'' Withowght ffayle. Sir, the lord chauncelier 
schowed me that in th'Emperors campe \^as no 
money ; they dyede for hungre ; the souldiers 
had no clothis ; they ware in such extreme ne- 
cessite that it was not possible to abyde it longar. 
And the same night the Frenche King was ad- 
vertyssed that th'Emperors campe was in armis 
the same night to leve the fylde ; wherffor the 
Prenche Kings campe was allso in armis to pur- 
suye them in the wey, so that when they saw 
them entre with such a boldnesse whom they 
thowght to pursuy ve flying, it was a great change, 
and no lesse marvayle. But it is writtin that 
the Marquise of Piskera fyrst gave this advyse, 
the whidh was well acceptyd off the Viceroy and 
Mons' de Burbon, as they had extreme cause 
rathir to hasarde ther lyvis then to leve the 
Prenche King so victorios to ther utter undoing. 
The great Mastre, who I beleve is os feithffully 
desyros to doo most acceptable pleasor and ser- 
vice to the Kings Highnesse as ony straungier 
else lyving, schewed me that som advysed 
th'Emperor the next day to were some riche 
and fresche rayement ffor the demonstration off 
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joy to lii§ people. He sayd that in no manner 
oirwyse he wold so doo^ but iff he knew in what 
maner int*st humbly to demean e hym sellT to 
gyve thankis to God, and to induce the people to 
the 9am, withowght demonstration off pompe or 
immoderate joy, he wold folow that wey and 
means. 

*' The next day afftir the procession^ be cause 
tl)€ precher wold not sey it in his presence^ the 
sam precher seyd in a nothir place wber he 
prechidj that th* Emperor commandyd hym the 
day before to preche off this Victorie, referring 
every thing to the jiower and goodnesse ofi'God, 
expressely charging tliat nowthir he schuld speke 
off ony preyse towching th'Emperor nor in eny 
maner off wyae off reproche against his enemie. 

^' In summa, the Emperor hath usyd Kuch de^ 
meanor in all maner off thinges, both be worde, 
deade^ and cowntenancej and towards all maner 
off persons J that every wyse man hath ben most 
most joyffuU to see it magna cum admiratione in 
mtaie lam tenera, 

** And Sir amongs othir many good words to 
me, he forgatt not to schew me off the singulier 
love that he hath fownde in the King's High-^ 
nesse, and evir trustith to fynde the sam. And 
in lyke maner the Kings IJighnesse schall as- 
surydly at all tyms know hym off the sam feith- 
flfuU mynde nevyr to tayle, os at all tyms he bath 
promyaid and seyd- His Majestic is allso 
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very desyros to know from the King's Highnesse 
afftir this Yictorie, os knowith our Lord^ who 
preserve your Grace in most prosperos helth and 
honour. At Madryd the xv. day off Marche. 

*' Your roost humble bedeman 

'' Richard Sampson. 

" To my Lord Legate." 



Letter from Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to Mr. Hawkins, Ambassador at the 
Emperor's Courts in 1533. 

'* Other newys have we none notable, but that 
one Fryth, whiche was in the Tower in prison, 
was appoynted by the Kyngs Grace to be exa- 
my ned before me, my Lorde of London, my Lorde 
of Wynchestre, my Lorde of Suffolke, my Lorde 
Chauncelour, and my Lorde of Wylteshere, 
whose opynion was so notably erroniouse, that 
we culde not dyspatche hym but was fayne to 
leve hym to the determynacion of bis Ordinarye^ 
whiche ys the Bishop of London. His said opy-^ 
nyon ys of suche nature that he thoughte it nat 
necessary to be beleved as an Article of our 
&yth, that ther ys the very corporall presence of 
Christe within the Oste and Sacramente of the 
Alter, and holdethe of this poynte muste after 
the opynion of Oecolampadious. And suerly I 
myself sent for hym iij or iiij tymes to persuade 
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hym lo leve that bis ImagHnacion, but for all 
that we could do therin he vvoiiltie not applye to 
any counsaile, iiotvvithsUinding nowe he ys at 
fynall eiide with all exainiiiacionSj for my Lorde 
of Lotidoii hatlie gyven seiitance and delyuerd 
hym to the secular powers where he loketh every 
daye to goo unto the fyer. And ther ys also 
condempned with him one Andre we a taylour of 
London for the said self same opyiiion.'' 



CuHious StorYj by John de Ponte, a poor French- 
man, to Sec:retary Cromwell, 

^* MoNs? truth it is that the furst day of Juny, 
the VJcary of Hijnnyng-ton and an other prest 
prayd me to dyne with them in Jolin Bould'a 
honse at the signe of i\\e golden Lyon. I went 
th ether with them^ and an other named Granger 
and M5 Nedersolle^ wiiT and Mf Wrakes wiffe, 
and of John llould, all of Dover were there at 
dyner, Wlian we had half dynedj one of the 
Masters of Godds Howses sernamit called Trasse, 
sayd that he had nevves for the company touch- 
Queue Kalherine, Saying* that the day afore 
my lady Anne was behedded, the tapers aboute 
tlie saide queue Katherine sepulchres ken died of 
fi selfs and after matynes were don to Deo 
the said tapers qwenched of them selfs; 
the King sent xxx. men to the Abbaye 
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where quene Katherine was buryed ; and it was 
true of this light contynuing from day to daye 
with suche a token that within fewe days ther 
shuld be geven a commandement to pray for 
quene Katherine as it was acoustomed to be 
don : and that after the same grete hepe of he- 
retiks and newe inventions shuld be hanged and 
brent ; as I who was the gretest heretik of Eng- 
land and a false knave ; and that shortely I shuld 
be befor the Kings Conseill, like a false knave 
that 1 was, for certayn matiers which he knew 
well, whiche he wold not saye for that tyme: 
and that I shuld merke well what he said. After 
that I had heard all his sayng and words, I said, 
merk well what this man saieth of me. I said 
unto hym that he spak moche to my dishonour 
saing that I was grete heretike, and that I shuld 
be hanged and brent. Askyng whether he had 
heard me preache or spek heresye, he said ys, 
and that I had eaten mylk, butler, and eggs. I 
said that I had eaten milke and butter, and that 
it was no heresie : but as for eggs J did eat non 
for I loved them not. He said unto me agayn 
that ther were ferre other things whiche he wold 
not saye, but that I was a false Frenshe knave, 
with great injuries. I toke patiently feare lest 
he shuld strike me, for he had a swerd and a 
dagger. I tok witnesses, and all the company e 
said unto hym that he shuld be content and that 
I was not of suche as he spake of. He said that 

VOL. I. L 



his mouth was afore and that he shuld hold be* 
for the Kings Counseill the same that he had 
spoken, Monsr I put myself to your good Grace 
I being true; deale with me : as it shal please 
you please th me, I am the Kings and Yours 
in every thing unto deth. Praying God that 
he geve you grace to continue in helth. Amen, 
The your servaunt and lesse of your servants 
Mon" Jehan de Ponte- 

De Ponte, the furst day of Juny. 

Nf Mons- ye owe to be advertissed that I 

am in danger to be kylled of them of Godds 
house ; and I deare not abyde in tlie Chapell for 
fearc of them. They vvolld that I sliould flye in 
to Fraunce for their threatenyngSj and they put 
me in feare ; but I shall neve do dishonor to my 
frends. But if it shal please You to geve me 
leave, I had lieve to go away then to be kylled 
withoute desserte. Mons'^I wold ye shuld knowe 
the love of my hert as it is unto dcth" 



Singular Scenes during the Suppression of tlie 
Monasteries. 

Dr, John London, one of the Visitors of 
lus House?, to Lord Cromwell, upon the 
wn of the Image of our Lady of Ca- 
Rar Reading, writes among other 
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'^ In my most humble maner I have me com- 
mendyd unto yowr gude lordeschippe, ascerten- 
yng the sietme that I have puUyd down the Image 
of o*" Ladye at Caversham wherunto wasse great 
pilgremage. The Image ys platyd over with 
sylver^ and I have putte yt in a cheste last lack- 
yd* and naylyd uppe, and by the next bardge 
that commythe from Reding to London yt shall 
be browght to y' Lordeschippe. I have also 
pnllyd down the place she stode in w^ all other 
eeremonyes, as lights/ schrdsf, crowchysj, and 
imagies of wex hangyng^abowt the chapel^ and 
have defacyed the same thorowly in exchuyng 
o#any farther resortt thedyr. Thys chapell 
dydde belong to Notley abbey, and ther always 
wasse a chanon of that monastery wiche wasse 
callyd the Warden of Caversham, and he songe 
in thys chapell and faadde the offerings for hys 
lyving. He wasse acustomyd to schew many 
prety relyks, among the wiche wer (as he made 
, reportt) the holy dager that kylled Kinge Henry ; 
and the holy knyfe that kylled Seynt Edwarde. 
All thees w* many other, . with the cots of thys 
image, her cappe and here, my servant shall 
bring unto yo' Lordeschippe thys weke w^the 
Surrendre of the Freers undre ther covent scale, 
arid ther scale also. I have sent the chanon 
home again to Notley e, and have made fast the 
doores of the chapell, wiche ys thorowly well 

• Locked. f shrowds. t crosses. 
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i^nered with ledde : and if it be y"^ lordeships 
pleasur I shall se yt made suer to the Kings 
Grace's use* And if it be nott so orderyd, the 
chapell stotidith so vvildely that the ledde will be 
8lolyn by nyzt^ as I wasse servyd at the Fryers ; 
for as soon as I hadde taken the Fryers surren- 
dre, the multytude of the poverty of tlie Town 
resortyd thedyr and all thinge that myzt be hadde 
they stole away: insomyche tliat they liadde con- 
vayed the very clapers of the bellys. And sav- 
ing that M. Facheil, wiche made me great chere 
at tiys howsej and the Mayer dydde assist me 
they wolde have made no litell spoyle* In this 
I have don as moche as I covvde do to save 
every thing to ihe Kings graces use^ as shall ap- 
per to yo^ Lordeschippe at the begynnyng of tlie 
terme, Godde wilhng, who w* increase of moche 
honor long preserve yo'^ gudde Lordeschippe. 
'' At Redinge xvij' Septembris, 
"" At Caversham ys a propre lodginge wher 
the chanon lay, with a fayer garden and an or- 
cherd mete to be bestowed upon som frynde 
of yo'' lordeschips in thees parties; for the cha- 
non had no thing to do ther butt to kepe the 
nell and receyve the offrings/' 

remarkable Document, from Elis Price 
to Cromwell^ 1538. 

TE Honorable and my syngular goode 
3 and Mayster, all circumstauncys and 
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thankes sett aside, pleasithe yt youre good 
Lordeshipe to be advertisid, that where I was 
constitute and made, by youre honorable desire 
and commaundmente, Commissarie generall of 
the dyosese of* Saynte Assaph^ I have done my 
dylygens and dutie for the expulsinge and tak- 
ynge awaye of certan abusions^ supersticions, 
and ipocryses, usid within the said diosece of 
Saynte Assaph^ accordynge to the Kynges hono- 
rable actes and injunctions therin made. That 
notwithstondinge there ys an Image of Darvell- 
gadarn^ within the saide diosece^ in whome the 
people have so greate confidence^ hope, and 
truste, that they cumme dayly a pillgramage 
unto hym, somme withe kyne, other with oxen 
or horsis, and the reste withe money: in so 
muche that there was fyve or syxe hundredthe 
pillgrames to a mans estimacion,- that offered to 
the saide Image the fifte daie of this presente 
monethe of A prill. The innocente people hathe 
ben sore aluryd and entisid to worshipe the said 
Image, in so muche that there is a commyn say- 
inge as yet amongist them that who so ever will 
offer anie thinge to the said Image of Darvell- 
gadern, he hathe power to fatche hym or them 
that so offers oute of Hell when they be dampn- 
ed. Therfore for the reformacion and amend- 
ment of the premisses^ I wolde gladlie knowe 
by this berer your honorable pleasure and will j 
as knowithe God, who ever preserve your Lorde- 
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shipe longe in welthe and honor- Writen in 
Noithe Walee.'^ 

The further history of the Image of DarveU 
Gathern is detailed in our Chronicles- It waa 
brought to London and burnt with Friar Forest 
in Smithfield- Hairs account of the crueltj 
exercised on this occasion is worth transcribing, 
though he appears himself to have had no pity 
for the Friar, One is sorry to record^ in addi- 
tion, that the good bishop Latimer preached on 
the occasion J — 

'^ * In May' SOth Hen. VHL A. D. 1538. ' there 
was a friar called Friar Fores t^ one of the Obser- 
vant Friars' of Greenwich, ' but he might have 
been/ Bays Hall, * more truly named an Obsti- 
nate Friar. This obstinate Friar had secretly, 
in confessions, declared to many of the King's 
subjects that the King was not supreme Head, 
and being thereof accused and apprehended, he 
was examined how he could say that the King 
was not Supreme Head of the Church, when he 
himself had sworn to the contrary. He answered 
that he took his oath with the outward man, but 
his inward man never consented thereunto. At 
this answer the Lords wlio examined him looked 
very strangely at the dissimulation of the Friar ; 
but being further accused of diverse heretical 
1 damnable articles that he held^ contrary to 
cripture of God, he was after sundry exami- 
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nations convinced and confuted, and gladly sub- 
mitted himself to abide the punishment of the 
Church. But upon this his submission^ having 
more liberty than before he had^ as well to talk 
with whom he would, as also who that would to 
talk with him ; certain such outward men as he 
was, so talked with him, and so incensed him^ 
that the outward Friar was as far from his open 
submission as ever he was^ and when his abju- 
ratip^ was sent to him to read and look upon^ he 
utteiiy refused it^ and obstinately stood in all his 
heresies and treasons before conspired. All 
gentle means that were possible to be sought for 
his reconciliation were had^ but the more gentler 
that the Magistrates were to him^ the more ob- 
stinat was the Friar, and would neither argue 
nor answer : wherfor justly was he condempned ; 
and after for him was prepared, in Smithfelde 
in London, a gallows, on the which he was 
hanged in chaines by the middle and armholes 
all quicke, and under the gallows was made a 
fire, and he so consumed and brent to death. At 
his coming to the place of execution, there was 
prepared a great scaffold, on which sat the nobles 
of the realme^ and the Kings Majesty's most 
honorable Council, only to have granted pardon 
to that wretched creature if any spark of repent- 
ance would have happened to him . Ther was also 
prepared a pulpit where a right reverend father 
in God and a renoumed and famous clerk, the 



bishop of Worcester, called Hugh Latimer^ de- 
clared to him his errors, and openly and mani- 
festly by the Scripture of God confuted them^ 
and with many and godly exhortations moved 
him to repentance, but such was his frowardness 
that he neither would hear nor speak, 

'* ' And a little before the execution, a huge 
and great Image was brought to the gallows^ 
which Image was brought out of Wales^ and of 
the Welshmen much sought and worshipped. 
This Image was called Darvell Gatheren, and 
the Welshmen had a prophecy that this Image 
should set a whole Forest a fire, wbicli prophecy 
now took effect, for he set this friar Forest on 
fire and consumed him to nothing. This Friar^ 
when he saw the fire come, and that present 
death was at hand, caught hold upon the ladder^ 
which he would not let go, but so unpaciently 
took his deathj that no man that ever put his 
trust in God never so un quietly nor so ungodly 
ended his life. If men might judge him by his 
outward man, he appeared to have little know- 
ledge of God and his sincere truth, and less trust 
in him at his ending, 

" * Upon the Gallows that he died on, was set 
up in great letters these verses following ; 

David Darvell (jatheren. 
As saith tUe Welshmen, 

Fetched outlawes out of Hell. 
Koiv is he come with spere and shilde 
J 11 harries to hum in SmitMeldc, 

For ia Walesa he may not dwell. 
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And Forest the Frier 
That obstinate Iyer 

That wilfully shalbe dead ; 
In his contumacie 
The Gospell doth deny 

The Kyng to be supreme head/ *' 



LETTER FROM LORD CROMWELL TO THE EARL OF 
CHESTER. 

*^ After my right hartie commendations. 
Whereas the Kings Maiestie^ about a twelf- 
moneth past, gave a pardon ne to a company of 
lewde personnes within this realme calling them- 
Gipcyans, for a most shamfull and detestable 
murder commytted amongs them, with a speceall 
proviso inserted by their owne consents, that 
onles they shuld all avoyde this his Graces realme 
by a certeyn daye long sythens expired, yt shuld 
be lawful! to all his Graces offycers to hang them 
in all his places of his realme, where they myght 
be apprehended, without any further examyna* 
cion or tryal after forme of the lawe, as in their 
letter patents of the said pardon is expressed. 
His Grace, hering tell that they doo yet lynger 
here within his realme, not avoyding the same 
according to his commaundement and their owne 
promes, and that albeit his poore subjectes be 
dayly spoyled, robbed, and deceyved by them, 
yet his Highness officers and Ministres lytle re- 
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{jarding their dieuties towards his Majestyej do 
permyt them to lynger and lojter in all partys, 
and to exercise all their falshods, felonyes, and 
treasons unpunished^ hathe com maun ded me to 
sygnifye unto youe, and the Shires next adjoyn- 
yxigr whether any of the sayd personnes calling 
themselves Egipcyans, or that hathe heretofore 
called themselfes Egipcyans^ shall fortune to 
enter or travayle in the same. And in cace youe 
shall here or knoweof any suche, be they men or 
women J that ye shall com pell them to depart to 
the next porte of the See to the place where they 
shalbe taken^ and cyther wythout delay e uppon 
the first wynde that may conveye them into any 
parte of beyond the SeeSj to take shipping and 
to passe in to owtward party eSj or if they shall 
in any wise breke that commaundeinent, without 
any tract to see them executed according to the 
Kings Hieghnes sayd Lettres patents remaynyng 
of Recorde in his Chauncery which^ with these^ 
shalbe your discharge in that behaulf : not fayl- 
ing t^accomplishe the tenor hereof with all effect 
and diligence, without sparing uppon any Coni- 
myssioUj Licence^ or Placard e that they may 
shewe or aledge for themselfes to the contrary^ 
as ye tender his Graces pleasor which also ys 
^ni youe shall gyve notyce to all the Justices of 
f in that County e where youe resyde, and 
es adjoynantj that they may accompli she 
>r hereof accordingly/' 
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About this period^ it would appear from the 
above letter that the Gypsies were in as little 
&vour as the Monks and Nuns/' 
, In England, (by Stat. 22 Hen. VIII. chap, x.) 
these wandering hordes are described as ' an 
outlandish people calling themselves Egyptians^ 
using no xrafte nor feate of merchandize, who 
have come into this realm and gone from shire to 
shire, and place to place^ in great company, and 
used great, subtle^ and crafty means to deceive 
people, bearing them in hand that they by pal- 
mestry could, tell men and women's fortunes:' 
wherefore they are ^tecitA to avoid the realm, 
under pain ^of imprisonment and forfeiture of 
goods,' sixteen days, being allowed for their 
avoidance after the proclamation of the Statute, 
. "The ineflSciency of this Act in operation, 
gave rise to severer measures, as will be seen in 
the following Letter : — 

'< It was afterwards enacted by Stat. 1 and 2 
Ph. and Mary, chap. iv. and again, Stat. 5 Eliz. 
chap. XX, that if any such persons should be im- 
ported into the Kingdom, the importers should 
forfeit forty pounds. And if the Egyptians 
themselves remained one month in the kingdom, 
or if any person being fourteen years old, whether 
natural -born subject or stranger, who had been 
seen or found in the fellowship of such Egyptians, 
or who had disguised him^ or herself like them> 
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slioukl reinaiii in the same one month at one or 
several times, it should be felony without benefit 
of clergy » 

" Sir Matthew Hale informs us^ that at one of 
the Suffolk assizeSj no less tlian thirteen persons 
were executed upon these latter statutes a few 
years before the Restoration, Some others 
were executed at Stafford a short time after the 
Restoration . 

^^ The gipsies were expelled from France in 
J560; and from Spain in 1591. 

*' In Scotland^ tliese people seem to have en- 
joyed some share of indulgence. Brandy in his 
Popular Antiquities, quotes Writs of Privy Seal 
of the years 1553, 1554, and 1594, respecting 
privileges in that country granted to John Faw, 
or Fall, who is called Loid and Earl of Little 
Egypt. But there is an earlier entry relating to 
them in the Privy Seal Book, No, xiv, foL 59, 
* Letters of Defence and Concurrence to John 
Fall, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt, for assist- 
ing him in the execution of Justice upon his 
Company, conform to the Laws of Egypt. 15th 
Feb. 1540; " 



ORIGINAL LETTERS, ETC 

llowing extracts, taken from the first vo- 

IV series) of the Retrospective Review^ 

consider as one of the most cleverj 
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entertaioing^ and well-conducted periodicals of 
the present day, are stated^ by the editors^ to be 
then published for the first time. For this rea- 
son, we avail ourselves of them^ a^eeably to our 
avowed intention of introducing to the notice of 
the worlds a selection of scarce and interesting 
matters^ wherever founds whether in MSS. or 
books, in vvhich they might be neither expected 
nor sought. 

The first of these letters is from King Edward 
the Third to William Le Zouche, Archbishop of 
York, dated the 30th of July, 1346. The pre- 
late is therein informed of the progress of that 
monarch, from the time of his landing in Nor- 
mandy ; and also of the capture of Caen. The 
invasion of France, on that occasion, is so well 
known to every reader of history, that it is not 
requisite to say much now in illustration of this 
document, which is valuable, chiefly, for its pre- 
senting a more detailed and accurate account 
of the proceedings of Edward, than is to be 
found in Froissart or any other chronicler of that 
particular period, if we except Robert de Aves- 
bury, who, in his '' Historia de Mirabilibus 
Gestis Edwardi Tertii,'' has inserted a very 
curious letter relating to the same events, and of 
which a translation is here given, because it sin- 
gularly corroborates His Majesty*s statements, 
and minutely describes many crcumstances which 
are either altogether omitted, or only alluded to, 
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in the royal despatch. Eklward's letter has been 
taken from a copy of the " Chronicle of Laner- 
cost/' in the British Museum^ where it' is pre- 
faced by the following words : — ^ In the month 
of July, 1346, Edward^ the famous and tHns- 
trious King of England^ undertook an expeditioh 
against the King of France, to recover hit inhe^ 
ritance^ due to him in right of his grandfather 
and uncle, and embarked at Portsmouth with a 
thousand five hundred ships, and a great multi- 
tude of fighting men. On the 12th day of the 
same month he disembarked at Hogges, in Nor- 
mandy, from which he went to the city of Caen, 
and having killed and taken a great multitude 
of knights and men-at-arms^ he plundered it to 
the bare walls;" and in the margin^ the chronicler 
adds^ '' the king's expedition is described in this 
letter/' Froissart informs us, that Edward's 
army consisted of 400(X men-at-arms and 10,000 
archers^ besides the Welsh and Irish^ who served 
on foot : he states, that the king intended to land 
in Oascony ; but, as the wind became adverse; 
he was persuaded by Sir Godfrey Harcourt 
to steer for Normandy. A few remarks from 
Froissart are inserted as notes to the letter which 
is translated from Robert de Avesbury ; hence, 
it will only be observed, that on the 26th of the 
following August^ Edward gained the battle ef 
Cressy. 
There are, it is presumed, other copies of his 
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majesty's letter relative to the capture of Caen 
extant ; and many instances occur of despatches 
being sent to bishops^ as well as to the mayor of 
London^ from Edward the Thirds and the Black 
Prince^ with accounts of the success of their 
forces*. The letter in Robert de Avesbury's 
'* Historia" is very interesting^ from the compa- 
rison which the writer draws between the dif- 
ferent towns he mentions and those in England^ 
t— from the account of Caen, — and of the ships 
which were taken by the English fleet. The 
original is in French, and was reprinted by Mr. 
Johnes ; but the translation here given has been 
compared with a contemporary MS. of the 
*' Historia/' in the Museum f : such words as 
are of doubtful import, or admit of a different 
interpretation than that which has been here 
given to them^ are inserted in the notes. In 
the quarto edition of Johnes' s Froissart there is 
a plate representing the siege of Caen ; but it 
does not appear in what manuscript the illumi- 
nation from which it was engraved occurs. 

Kmg Edward the Third to William le Zouch, 
Archbishop of York. 

'^ Edward par la grace de Dieu Roy Dengle- 
terre et de France et seigneur Dirland^ A 

♦ Archaeologia, vol. i. p. 213, and Illustrations of the " Chro- 
mdc of London/' p. 202. 

t Harl. MS. 200, fol. 99. 
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Lonunible Pere en Dieu W. par la niesme grace 
Ercevesqe Deverwyke, Priniat Deogleterre, 
salutz. Pur ceo qe nous savoms bien qe vous 
orretz voliuileis bones novelles de nouSj vous 
feson» assavoir qe nous arrivams a la Hoge prest 
Barfluz le xij. iour de Juyll' darreyn passe ovesqe 
loutz noz gentz seyns et saufs, loeLz en soit 
Dieux : et illeoqes demurasnies snr le descippere 
de nos geutz et chivaux, et le vitaler de noz 
gentz tank' le Marsdi procheyn ensuant^ qen 
iour nous movasines od n're host devers Valonges, 
et preims le chastel et la ville ; et puys sur n're 
chymyn fcsoms faire le pount de Ove qestoit de- 
bruse par noz enemy s ; et le passams^ et preyms 
le Chastell et la ville de Carentene, Et de illeokes 
nous tenysmes le droit chymyn devers la vile de 
Seynt Leo et trovasmes le pount Herbert prest 
cele vile rumpu pur aver desturbe n're passage; 
et nous le feismes mainienauni re faire ; et len» 
demayii pieismes la vile ; et nous adresceasmes 
droitment a CaeUj sanz nulle iour soiouruir del 
houre qe nous departismes del Hoge tank' a n're 
venu illeoqeSj et maynlenaunt sur nostre herber- 
gere a Caen nos gentz comeucerent de doner 
assaunt a la vile qestoit mout afibrce et estuffe 
de gentz darnics environ Mill' et sis centz, et 
comuues armes et defen sables et eismes de xxx 
Mil!, qe se defendereut moult bien et aperte- 
ment si qe le melle fuyit trefort et longe durant, 
roes loietz ensoit Dieux la vile esloit pris par 
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force au derreine^ saunz perde de noz gentz. 
Y furent pris le Count de Eu, Conestable de 
Fraunce; le Chamberleyne Tankervill', qestoit 
a la iourne escriez Mareschal' de Fraunce, et des 
autres Banerettes et Chivalers enveron cent et 
qaraunt, et des Esquiers de* riches Surges grant 
foison : et sont mors tou pleyn de nobles Chiva- 
lers et gen tils hommes, et de communes grant 
noumbre. Et nVe navye qest demurre devers 
nous ad ars et destrutz tout la couste de la miere 
de Barfluz iesqes a la fosse de CollevilF prest 
Caen ; et si ount y ars la ville de Chirbrut' et les 
neefs de la havene ; et sount ars de grant neefs, 
et autres vesseals des enemys^ qe par nous qe 
par nous qe par noz gentz, C. ou plus. Par 
qay nous prioms qe vous regraciez Dieu devote- 
ment del exploit qe il nous ad issint done^ et luy 
priez assiduelment qe il nous voille doner bone 
continuauncz ; et qe vous escrives a les prelatz 
et dergee de v're province qils le facent en 
mesme le maner^ et qe vous notyfiez cest chose a 
n*re poeple en voz parliez en confort de eux; et 
qe vous mettes peiniblement v're diligence de 
resistere a noz ennemys Descoce en sauete de 
n're people devers voz parties par totes les voies 
qe vous purretz, sicome nous asseurons entere- 
ment de vous^ qare nous avoms ia parmy lassent 
de totes noz grantez qe se monstrount de boen 
entre et de une volunte pris certeyn purpose de 
nous hastier devers n're adversarie en qen part 

vol.. I. M 
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qil soil de iour en autre tank' come purromes et 
esperoins ferment en Dieu qil nous durra bone 
et honurable de n're eiiprise ; et qe vous deynz 
bref orretz bone novellea et plesaunlz de nous. 
Done south n're prive seal a Caen le xxx. iour 
de Juyl' Ian de n're Reign e Dengleterre 
vyntysme.'* 

[translation] 

" Edward, by the grace of God^ King of 
England and of France, and Lord of Ireland^ 
to the Honourable Father in God, W. by the 
same grace Aiclibishop of York, Primate of 
England, health. As we know well that you 
are desirous to hear good news of us, we inform 
yoiij that we arrived at the Hogne, near Barfleufj 
the 12th day of July last past, with all our forces 
well and safe, praise be to God ; and remained 
there to disembark our forces and hor^ses^ and the 
provisions of our forces, until the Tuesday next 
following, on which day we removed with our 
host towards Valonges^ and took the castle and 
town ; and then on our route we lebuiU the 
bridge of Ove, which was broken by our ene- 
mies, and passed it, and took the castle and town 
of Ca rente ne : and from thence we kept the di- 
rect route towards the (own of Saint Lo, and 
found the bridge Herbert, near that town, broken 

prevent our passage, and we caused it to be 
built J and the next morning took the town ; 
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and we proceeded direct to Caen without stop^ 
ping one day firoin the time of our departure 
from the Hogue unti] our arrival there; and 
then on our taking up our quarters at Caen, our 
people began to besiege the town, which was 
strongly garrisoned^ and filled with about one 
thousand six hundred men at arms, and more than 
thirty thousand armed commoners, who defended 
it very well and ably ; so that the fight was very 
severe, and continued long, but, thanks be to God, 
the town was at last taken by assault, without 
loss of our people. There were taken the Count 
of £u. Constable of France, the Chamberlain 
'Epikerville, who was for the time styled Marshal 
of France, and about one hundred and forty 
other bannerets and knights, and a great num- 
ber of esquires and rich burgesses ; and several 
nobles, knights, and genUemen, and a great num- 
ber of the commons, were slain. And our fleet, 
which remained near us, to burn and destroy all 
the sea coast from Barfleur to the *^ foss" of 
Coleville*, near Caen, and have burnt the town 
of Ghirbourgh and the ships in the harbour; and 
of the enemy's large ships and other vessels 
above one hundred or more have been burnt 
either by us or by our people. Therefore, we 
pray you devoutly to render thanks to God, for 
the success which he has thus granted us, and 
earnestly entreat him to give us a good continu- 
* GoleTiUe is a smaU port near the entrance of the river Ome. 
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ance of it ; and that you write to the prelates 
and clergy of your province^ tliat they do the 
samCj and that you signify this circumstance to 
our people in your neighbourhood to their com- 
fort ; and that you laboriously exert yourself to 
o]>pnse our enemies, the Scots, for the security 
of our people in your vicinity, by all the means 
in your power, so that we rely entirely on you: 
^ for^ Willi the consent of all our nobles, who 
evinced a great and unanimous desire that we 
should do so, we have already resolved*^ to 
hasten towards our adversary^ wherever he may 
be, from one day to another as well as we can ; 
and we trust firmly in God that he will protect 
us well and honourably in our undertaking-, and 
that in a short time you will hear good and 
agreeable news of ns. Given under our Privy 
Seal, at Caen, the xxxth day of July^ in the 
twentieth year of our reign in England [Anno 
1346/'] 

Translation of the Letter in Robert de Avesbury^s 
Historia de Mirabilibus G est is Edwardi Tertii. 

Be it remembered, that our Lord the King 
and his host landed at Hogue de St. Vaal the 
xiith day of Julyf, and remained there until 

* The translation of this passage h submitted with tauch dif- 
fidence. 

f Wednesday,^*' ^Vhen the fleet of England were all safely 
arrived at La Hogue, the king leaped on ihore first ; but, by acci- 
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the Tuesday next following*, to disembark his 
horses^ to rest himself and his men, and to pro- 
vide provisionsf . He found at the Hogue eleven 
ships, of which eight had castles before and be- 
hind, the which were burnt. And on the Fri- 
day J, whilst the King remained there, some 
troops went to Barfleur, and expected to have 
found many people§, but they saw none; and 
they found there nine ships with castles before 
and behind ||, ij good craiersIT, and other smaller 

dent, he fell, and with such violence, that the blood gushed out at 
his nose. The knights that were near him said, ' Dear Sir, let us 
entreat you to return to your ship, and not think of landing to-day, 
for^this is an unfortunate omen.' The king instantly replied, 
* For why ? I look upon it as very favourable, and a sign that the 
land is desirous of me.' '* — Johnes*s Froissart, chap. cxx. 

♦ July 18th. t Et fourner payn. 

J July Hth.—This account dififers much from Froissart's nar- 
rative. After describing how Edward had divided his army, he 
says, ** Both the armies of sea and land went forward until they 
came to a strong town, called Barfleur ;" and adds, ** which they 
soon gained, the inhabitants having surrendered immediately, for 
fear of losing their lives ; but that did not prevent the town from 
being pillaged and robbed of gold, silver, and every thing precious 
that could be found therein. Tb^ire wats so much wealth, that the 
boys of the army set no value on g6wns trimmed with fur. They 
made all the townsmen quit the place, and embarked them on 
board the fleet."— Johnes's Froissart, chap. cxx. 

§ Gentz. 

II " Ove chastiels devant et derere.*'— It is scarcely necessary to 
state, that the ships of war in the fourteenth century had elevated 
places in the bow and stern, called castles, which contained the 
fighting men. "Fore-castle*' is still used to describe the fore 
part of a ship. 

IT A " craier," or •• crayer,*' was a sort of small ship, but 
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vesseli ; ihe which were also burnt: and the 
town vvaB as g^notl and as large a tomi as Ibe 
town of Sandwich ; and after the said troops 
were gone. Hie sailors burnt the town^ and many 
good towns and houses * in the neiglibnurhood 
were burnt. And the Tuesday that the King 
Jeftf he went to Vtiloignes;];, and remained 
there ttie wliole night, and found suflBcient pro- 
viKionj^i. The next day§ he proceeded a loii"^ 
journey as far as the bridge of Ov, which those 
of tlie town of Carentaue had broken down^ and 
the Kin^- cau?^ed it to be rebuilt the same nig^ht, 
und passed it tlie next day||» and proceeded as 

whtitluT fur war or uiert'bMidjzc does nol exactly appear, but most 
prohftbly tlie luUer, See Dncange. '* Volumus quod centuiu 
iiavt^Ni voviititi PiiaaorierEe et Creiferia ct alise minutiae naves,*' &c, 

• Mannirs. f J^V l^tli. 

J Frf>jH:5!Lrt con founds the openitioni? of Edward's fleet vvitli 
ihami of the unny. It nill lie sueu froiti the letters in the text, 
that whilst tin; king proceeded by laiid^ the ships plundered the 
towofl 4ia the coajit j but that chrouieler says^ " They advant^ed 
imtil they emne to (lierlionry, whieh they bnrnt and pillaged in 
part, lint tliey could not eoii(|uer the eastlc, as it was too strongs 
nn<i well garrisoiieil with men-ut-aniift i tbcy therefore passed on, 
(uid en me before Moutehonrf(, near Valouges, whieh they pillaged 
arid then set fire to." — Johnes's Froltisart^ chap, cxx, 

5 Weiiue^^day, Joty UHh. 

II Thur&iday, July 20th — Speakiny of Carentane, Froissart says, 
" Those lords that were on Ijoard the fleet then disembarked with 
their people, and made a vij^orous attaek upon it/* &e. He then 
stnteH.^that the inhabitants opened their ^mtes and submitted to 
the Etii,'liab ^ but that Ihe men-at-arms defended the caslle for 
two days ajid then surrendered it, " their lives anrl fortunes being 
saved," 
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far as the said town of Carentane^ which is not 
more than about an English league from the said 
bridge : the which town is as large as Leicester, 
where he found an abundance of wines and pro- 
visions ; and much of the town was burnt, not- 
withstanding all the King could do*. And on 
Fridayf the King came to and slept in a village J 
on a river ^, which it was difficult to cross || ; and 
those of the town of St Lo broke the bridge, 
imd the King rebuilt it and past the next dayH, 
be and his host, and took up his quarters ad- 
joining the town, and all belonging to the town 
began to fortify it, and collected many armed 
men** to defend it, who waited for the arri- 
val of the King; and they found in the said 
town full one thousand tuns of wine and an 
abundance of other goods; and the town is larger 
than Lincoln tf. The next day^:| the King 

* Et fust mult de la viUe arz p'r rien qe le Roy purroit feire. 

f July 21st. I Villes campestres. 

§ " He took up his quarters on the banks of this river," Frols- 
sart tells us, " to wait for the return of that part of his army 
which had been sent along the sea coast ;** but it is clear that 
Edward did so because the bridge over it had been destroyed. 

II Mai a passer. IT Saturday, July 22d. ** Gentz d'armes. 

tt Froissart does not notice any attempt to defend St. Lo ; but 
describes it as containing '* much drapery and many wealthy in- 
habitants ; among them you might count eight or nine score that 
were engaged in commerce." He then says that Edward would 
not lodge in it for fear of fire ; that it was taken by his advanced 
guard with a trifling loss, who completely plundered it ; and that 
no one can imagine the quantity of riches they found in it, nor 
the number of bales of cloth.— Johnes's Froissart, chap. cxx. 
XI Sunday, July 23d. 
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procecdetl on his nmrch^ and ^lept at an abbey, 
and bis host in tlie villages* around bim ; and 
the soldiers of the host f conitnitted inroads all 
the day, robbing and destroying within about v 
or vj leagues J and burnt many places. And tlie 
Monday ^ the king removed^ and took up his 
quarters in villages §; and the Tuesday [| also : 
and on Wednesday H, at the hour of nones **j he 
came before the town of Caen, and was informed 
that a great quantity of armed menff were in tiie 
town ; anil the King arrayed his fine and numer- 
ous batlles;j;;J:, and sent some persons to the town 
io examine iL§§, and they found the castle fine 
and strong J in wliich were the Bishop of Baions, 
Knights^ and tro(jpsl|L who defended it. And 
towards the river the town is very fine, and very 
large ; and at one end of the town is an Abbeyj 
as noble as possible, where William the Con- 
queror lies buried ; audit is surrounded by walls 
and embattled towers fH^ large and strong, in 
which Abbey there was no one. And at the 
other end of the town, another noble Abbey of 

* Villes campestrciii. f Et cliiYaeherent les gentz del oat. 

t July 24th. § Villes caiuyestres. || July 25th % July 26tli. 

** A houre ik none, Eoquetbrt cxplsiins ** none** to be the 
ninth hour of the day, i. e. three after noon ; and which agrees 
with the raeaninjif of the English word *' nones." 

t1 Gentz d 'arm eg. 

t J Et le roy fist arraier ses batailles^ heals et grosses. 

§§ *^ A la ville dea veer,*' In Johnes's copy, hnt *' a la ville de 
Ic« veer/' in the Harleian MS. 20<>, f. 99\ 

ini GejUz, IIIT Tours hutlaiUb. 
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ladies ; and no one remained in the said Abbeys^ 
nor in the part of the town towards the river as 
far as the castle ; and the inhabitants were in 
the town on the other side of the river^ where 
the constable of France and the Chamberlain de 
Tankerville, who was a very great Lord, and 
many troops, to the amount of five or six hun- 
dred, and the commons of the town, were*. 
And our people of the host, without permission 
of order, attacked the bridge, which was well 
fortified with bretages and walls, and they had 
much to do, as the French defended the said 
bridge bravely and behaved very well until they 
were taken f ; and then were taken the said 
Constable J and Chamberlain, and to the amount 

* Froissart's description of the capture of Caen is too long for 
insertion; nor does it contain any thing very remarkable, ex- 
cepting that Sir Thomas Holland particularly distinguished him- 
self ; that the inhabitants who had taken refuge in the garrets 
flung upon the English stones, benches, and every missile they 
could find, by which they killed and wounded, he says, upwards 
of five hundred of them j which so enraged Edward that he com- 
manded the remainder of the inhabitants to be put to the sword, 
and the town burnt. At the remonstrance of Sir Godfrey Har- 
court, however, he countermanded his orders. 

t Saunz assent & saunz arraie assaiUerent le pount que fust 
mult bien afforce des Bretages, et barrer, et avoient mult affeare, 
et lea Fraunceys defenderent le dit pount fortment, et a eaux 
porteront mult bien devant qil poel estre pris sour eaux. Ro- 
quefort explains " Bretages" to be, fortresses, citadels, parapets, 
strong places, moveable towers of wood to attack and defend 
places, &c. 

X Hollingshead asserts, that the Constable was taken by a 
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of one hundred Knights, and one hundred and 
twenty, or one hundred and fnrtj- Esquires, and 
a great many Knights, Esquires, and other peo- 
pie of the town were killed in the street s^ houses, 
and in gardens ; but no one could ascertain how 
many were persons of consequence*, because 
they were so stripped that it was impossible to 
recognise tliein ; and no gentleman of ours was 
slain, excepting an Esquire who was wounded 
and died two days afterward:^. And there were 
found in the town, wines, provisions, and other 
goods and chattels innnmenible, and the town is 
larger than any town in England^ excepting 
London. And when the King quitted La Hogue^ 
he left about two hundred ships^ which went to 
Rothemassef^ and proceeded and burnt the 
country two or three leagues in land, and took 
many goods and brought them to their ships; 
and then they went to Cherburgh, where was a 
good to\\n and a strong castle^ and a fine and 
noble abbey, and they burnt the said town and 
abbey ; and all on the sea coast was burnt from 
Rothcmasse as far as Hostrem on the haven of 
Caen, extending to one hundred and twenty 
English leagues J, and the number of ships which 

person uaujod Leigh^ ancesLur of the family of Leigh of Haaleiifli, 
in Cheshire. 
• Gentz de bieiL f Query— PLOuen ? 

I Qiwnomiti; a vi lieges Ejif^leis{ but tfie writer must have 
meant " miles,^'ua It is ubouf that distance from Rouen to Cherburgh, 
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were burnt is sixty -one of war, with castles be* 
fore and behind^ and twenty-three craiers, be- 
sides other smaller vessels^ many laden with from 
twenty^-one to thirty tuns of wine. And the 
Thursday* after the King arrived before Caen, 
those of the dty of Bionsf offered our Lord the 
King* that they would render to him themselves 
tad their town, and to perform homage to him ; 
but he wtmid not receive them upon any term 
whilst it was in their power to do him harm %.'*' 
The next letter is from Robert Lord Wil- 
loughby^ of Eresby, to his father-in-law, Henry 
Lard Fitz-Hugh^ and is what may be termed a 
domestic letter. It derives its principal claim to 
attention from the early period in which it was 
written^ and from the rank of the parties to 
whom it relates. Although it contains no other 
date than *' Tuesday after the feast of the Na- 
tivity,*' it is certain, from internal evidence, that 
it was written on Tuesday, the 9th September, 
1411 ; hence, with the exception of a few printed 
in one of the volumes of Collins's '* Peerage,'^ 
and to which we shall, probably, on some occa- 
sicMi refer, it is, perhaps, one of the earliest fa- 
mily letters which is extant. Robert Lord Wil- 
loughby was then nearly twenty-six years of age; 
and, as is evident from the address^ had married 

♦ July 27tli. t Query— Bayeux ? 

J Query— The original is, " meas il ne lez voleit resceure pour 
ascuns encheeouns, et tanq' les purreit salver dt damage.'* 
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the daug^liter of Lord Fitz-Hugh, though Dug- 
dale altrihutei* no other uife to him than Maud, 
the cousin and lieiress of Ftalph Lord Cromwell. 
In the pedigree of Fitz-Huj^h, however, that 
emhient genealogist says^ that Lord Fitz-Hugh 
had a daughter '' Joan, wife of Sir Robert WiU 
lougliby/' a statement which tliis letter proves to 
be correct. The indefinite meaning which ^vas 
formerly attached to the words '^ father/' '* mo- 
ther/' '' brotlier/' &c. renders it necessary to 
observe, that William, the son and heir of Henry 
Lord Fitz Ilughj is said to have married Mar- 
gerjj the sis'ei of this Lord Willoughby; but 
independent of the improbability that this con- 
nexion should induce liim to style Lord Fitz- 
Hugh '' \m most honoured father/' it must be 
remembered, that, in 1411, the said William was 
only about fourteen years old; a fact which, 
though it does not absolotely negative the possi- 
bihty of his being then married^ makes it ex- 
tremely unlikely. William Lord Willoughby^ 
the tather of the writer of tills letter, had two 
wives ; first, Liity, daughter of Roger Lord 
Strange, and secondly, Joan, sister and coheiress 
of Edmund Holland, Earl of Kent, and widow of 
Edward Plantygenet, Duke of York, but by her 
he had no iasue^ and died ou the 4th December, 
1409. The duchess, his widow, re-marrield in 
the 12th Henry IV. 1410 11, Henry Lord Scmpe 
■if Masliam, who was appointed Lord Treasurer 
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in the 11th Henry IV., from which dates the 
year in which this letter was written has been 
fixed ; since he is described in it as '' Treasurer 
of England/' and it is manifest that he was not 
then married^ though he was to be so '^ in all 
haste." 

Robert Lord Willoughby, who thus complains 
that his property was withheld from him, became 
one of the most distinguished warriors of his 
time J and is said by Sir William Dugdale to 
have served at Harfleur, Agincourt, the siege of 
Rouen, Vinoil, Mouns^ and other battles in 
Prance, in the reigns of Henry the Fifth and 
Sixth. He died on the festival of St. James, 
30th Henry VI. 25th July, 1453, leaving by 
Maud, the cousin and co-heiress of Ralph Lord 
Cromwell, and who must have been his second 
wife, (his first, the daughter of Lord Fitz-Hugh, 
having died, probably without issue, before 
1425,) Joan, the wife of Sir Richard Welles, his 
daughter and heiress, then twenty-seven years 
old. 

The original of this letter is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library; it is written on a piece of 
paper 11| inches by 5^, and the space occupied 
by the writing is 10 inches by If, with the ex- 
ception of the signature ; and was sealed with 
red wax in the form of a cross, which extends 
from 3 J to 3 J inches. 
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[MS, Dods worth, 1 18, f. 53, Ori^wal] 

'* A Hormure S' ti moun iressoun'aignement Men 
ame Pier^ Henry Fitz Hugh^ Seigneur (k 
RaiHTiswaih/ 

'' Ilonure S'. ct tressoun'aij^nement bien ame 
Pier. Je nie comank a vous en taunt com Je 
say nu plus puisse. Desirauiit toutduz a oier et 
suvoir bones iiuvelx de vous et de v*re lionurable 
eslat quels ieo prie adieux q* toutz iours sibones 
tiuieut cuine vous aiesmez seuetz mieulx deviser 
ou ^uhaider et come Je vorroie sentier de moy 
inestncs. Et vous please de savoir Hon are S\ q 
iay p'feiue a ma treshonuiee dame et mier' ia 
duchesse l>ev*vvyk p' c'tainez cliosez q' a may 
deusNeiU descender p' voie del heritage et uiiqore 
ie nay uuli' del iv' ranee deceits et cett cause moy 
fate dcstre absente de vouh si longement. Vous 
enprie ([' ne soiez di^ipleasez dautre p't ma d'ce 
t's houuree danic soy j>'pose destre mariez ove 
Ie Sire de Scrtj|>e Tresorer dengleterre en tout 
le hast HI cnuie jeo suy enfo'mez et p^ tant qele 
ferroit carier lez biens avu'ntdiz hoes du pays 
tanq' ils furent deliv'ez Jeo suy denio'antz et 
ex^spectantz en la pays Et toucliant lez novel' 
u*re S' le y sey p'pose daler vers vox parties si 
came Jeo suy entuurme. Hon are S^ si rien 

t q' ieo p'ra faire moy voillez c'tifier et ieo 

; pTo'nera de treslee coer a tout mun poair. 

itres ne say a vous escrier mes ie prie a n're 
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S'. tout puissant vous eit en sa t'sentisme garde 
et vous ottroie tresbone vie et long' a endure, 
Escr' a Eresby le Marsdy ap's le fes del nativite 
n're Dame. 

'' Tout le vre' fitz Rob't de 
Wylughby S' de Eresby. 

[translation.] 
'' To my honoured Lord and most entirely be- 
loved Father, Henry Fitz Hugh, Lord of 
Ravenstoath, 

" Honoured Lord and right entirely well-be- 
loved Father, I commend me unto you as much 
as I know how or most can, desiring always to 
know aijd hear good news of yourself, and of 
your honourable estate, which 1 pray to God 
may always be as good as you yourself can best 
devise or wish, and as 1 should desire to feel 
myself. And may it please you to know, ho- 
noured Lord, that I am claiming from my most 
honoured lady and mother, the Duchess of York^ 
certain things which ought to have descended to 
me by right of inheritance, and which have not 
yet been delivered to me ; and this has caused 
me to be absent so long from you. I entreat 
that you will not be displeased. On the other 
hand, my said most honoured lady intends to 
be married with the Sire de Scrope, Treasurer 
of England, in all haste, as I am informed ; and 
for as much as she would cause the before-men- 
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tioned goods to be conveyed out of the country, 
until they be dehvered I am remaining and 
waiting in the country. And respecting news, 
our Lord proposes to proceed toward your parts, 
as I am informed. Most honoured Lord, if there 
be any thing that I can do, be pleased to men- 
tion it to me^ and I will perform it with a will- 
ing heart to the best of my power. Other mat- 
ters I have not to write to you upon ; but I pray 
our Lord all powerful to have you in his most holy 
keeping, and grant you happy life, and long to 
continue. 

'* Written at Eresby, the Tuesday after the 
Feast of the Nativity of our Lady. 

" Entirely your son, Robert de 
Wylughby Sire de Eresby.'* 

The next letter, though short, discloses one or 
two facts connected with a subject of never- 
fading interest— the death of Mary Queen of 
Scots. The writer was John Wolley, the clerk 
of the council ; and, as the superscription states, 
it was addressed to the Earl of Leicester. Our 
readers do not require to be informed, that 
Queen Elizabeth's conduct with respect to the 
execution of Mary was a mixture of unrelenting 
cruelty, despicable cowardice, and flagitious hy- 
pocrisy ; that whilst it was the dearest wish of her 
heart to deprive her kinswoman of her existence, 
she attempted to remove the odium of the act 
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from herself, by endeavouring to induce those 
to whose custody she was intrusted to assassinate 
their prisoner ; that when she found she could 
not succeed, she commanded the warrant to be 
forwarded ; and that when she knew it was 
too late to recall it^ asserted that she never in- 
tended it should be carried into execution, threw 
herself into a paroxysm of affected rage and 
grief, upbraided her counsellors, and first im- 
prisoned and then sacrificed the fortunes of 
Secretary Davison, one of her most virtuous 
servants, as a victim to her own fame, and the 
resentment of the King of Scots. These damn- 
ing facts in the character of Elizabeth are too 
well known to require to be dilated on : they 
have eclipsed the few noble actions of her life, 
and remain indelible spots on her reputation as 
a woman and a sovereign ; but we learn from 
this letter the humiliating efforts made by her 
ministers to appease her fury, and her implacable 
resolution to overwhelm the unfortunate Davison 
with the effect of her assumed, or, perhaps, real 
repentance. In his '' Apology,'* that statesman 
informs us, that on the Friday after Mary's exe- 
cution, namely, on the 10th of February, arriv- 
ing at the court he learnt the manner in which 
the queen had expressed herself relative to the 
event ; but being advised by the council to '' ab- 
sent himself for a day or two* ;" and being 

* Vide Extract from " Apology," Life of Davison, ptutim. 
VOL. I. N 
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moreover extremely ill, lie left the court and re- 
turned to London . Wolsey's communication, if 
dated on Sunday, for the manuscript is so exces- 
sively badly written » as to be almost illegible, 
shows that Ehzabeth did not summon her coun- 
cil, and evince her displeasure at their conduct, 
until Saturday the 13th of February, two days 
after she was informed of Mary's fate. Davison 
had been attacked with a stroke of the palsy 
shortly before; and all he says of his committal 
is, that he was not sent to tlie tower until Tues- 
day the 14th, on account of his illness, though 
some days previous, probably on Saturday the 
10th, the queen assembled lier council. This 
letter also exhibits a specimen of Leicester's cha- 
racteristic meanness; for^ notwithstanding tliat 
he was a party to the act of forwarding* the war- 
rant for Mary's death, as his name occurs among 
Ihose of the council who sifjned the letters to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl Marshal^ and to the 
Earl of Kent, both of which were dated on the 
3rJ February, 1586-7*, commanding them to 
cause it to be put into execution; he took care 
to withdraw^ from court before Elizabeth per- 
formed the rSte which has so justly excited the 
rn of posterity. It may also be remarked, as 
5r example of the official duplicity of the 
that Sir Francis Walsingham likewise 
I not to have been concerned in the affair 

ifeof Davison, p. 96, and Elli:j's Original Jitters, second 
8, vol, iii. p. UL 
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of dispatching the warrant, as, in his letter to 
Lord Thirlstone, the secretary to King James, 
dated at Greenwich, on the 4th March, 1586-7, 
less than a month afterwards, he says, '* Being 
absent from court when the late execution of the 
queen your sovereign's mother happened*/' 
though we find that he signed both the letters 
just mentioned. 

[Cottonian MSS. Caligula. C. ix. f. 168. Orijjfinal.] 

" To the Righte Honorable my singular goode 
Lorde the Earle of Leicester one oj her Ma^'" 
m^oste Honorable Pryvie CouncelL 

*' Ryght Honorable and my most especiall 
good L. It pleased her M'tye yesterday night 
to call the L. L. and other of her Counsell before 
her into her withdrawing chamber, where she 
rebuked us all excedingly for our concealing 
from her our proceding in the Queen of Scotts 
case ; but her indignation particularlye lighteth 
most upon my L. Treasorer and Mr. Davison, 
^who called us togeather and delivered the com- 
mission; for she protesteth she gave expresse 
commandement to the contrarye and therefore 
hath taken order for the committing of Mr. 
Secretarye Davison to the tower yf she contenew 
this morning in the mynd she was yesterday 
night, albeit we all kneled upon our knees to 
praye her to the contrarye. I thinke your L. 
happy to he absent from those broiles, and thought 

• Sanderson's Mary Queen of Scots, p. 128. ^ 



I 
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it my dewtye to lett you understand them. And 
sd in haste I humblye take my leave. At the 
courte this present Sonday, 15S6*, 
"* Your L.ever most bound en 

" J. Wolley/' 
I have often times sent unto John your old ser- 
vant Mr Norld to pi ay humbly your L. orders for 
the ordering of his cuse : lie hath been long: in 
prison and desirith yuur L. orders for the hearing 
of his ca^e which it may please your L. to express 
unto me. 

EXTRACTS. — DR. HOWARD^S COLLECTION OF 
LETTERS, &C.f 

The earUest letter in this colleetion^ with the 

exception of the very apocryphal one from Eleu- 

therius Bishop of Rome, to King Luccus^ a, d. 

169, is from Stephen Lord Scrope of Masham to 

King Henry the Fourth. As no other date 

occurs in it than the 2Tth of Angust, the precise 

year when it ivas written can only be presumed ; 

but as he died in January 1406, and speaks of 

being eng-aged in the king's service, with his 

majesty's son, it may be safely assigned to the 

* Sundafr J 2th Febmary, 15S6-7. 

f A Colleetion of Letters from the Ori^nal Manuscripts of 
many Princes, Great Personages, and Statesmen, together mth 
ae curious and sciirce Tracts and Pieces of Antiquity, Relig;iotis^ 
'al, and Mot^. By L[eonard] Howard, D.D. Rector of M. 
^e's, f^onthwark, and Chaplain to her Royal Highness the 
ess Dowager of Wales. London, printed for the Author, 
iJCLlII. — 4 to. 
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year 1401, in which Dugdale states^ he attended 
Thomas Plantagenet, afterwards Duke of Cla- 
rence^ to Ireland. The most curious part of this 
letter is Scrope's apology for the manner in 
which it was written ; he being obliged, for 
want of a clerk, to write it himself: but as one 
of the few specimens which exist of correspon- 
dence at the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is well deserving of perusal. 

*' A tres excellent, tres redoute, et mon essove- 
reyn seigneur, le Roy. 

*' Tres excellent, tres redoute, et mon esso- 
vereyn Seigneur; je me recommand a vostre 
haute et Reall Majeste a tant come aucun lege 
homme puis a son Seigneur soveryn ; desyrant 
ad tout mon coer de oyer et savoyr bonez novelles 
de Yos et de vostre haute Majeste, le quell je pry 
a ly toute puissant que tons jours maintener et 
encrez com vostre coer mesmes saver a multz 
soheyder ou deviser; et vos doynt toujours le 
victoyr de (ous voz enemyz : Et, tres redoute et 
mon essovereyn Seigneur, je vous supply par 
dieux, et en overe de charyte, que vos plesse, 
que je puis estre en vostre memoyr : Et pour 
tant que je suy en vostre servysse ovesk mon tres 
redoute Seigneur vostre Fitz, que je ne soy pas 
en obly. Et parce je ay envoye devant vostre 
haute presenz Hugh Cordoys, porteur de ceste, 
pour pursuer devent vostre haute presenz tou- 
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chant mon bille que je ay bay He a vostre hautesse 
a mon tleseyn de parti r de vostre haute present, 
touthant Ic ylle de Man^ eii cas que vous plest 
que ill poursue pour le dit mat re : Et altrement 
je le met en vostre haute et graciouse volunte. 
Par en bun toy de dieuXj mon essovereyn Seig- 
neur, je ne ay null espoyr^ ne null eyde de null 
cf ealure tbrs que de dieux et de vostre gracyouse 
et haute Majeste : Et parce par dieux^ t^ue vos 
pi esse penser de raon pover estat, le quel je ne 
puis mayntener ne sustener en null manier sanz 
vostre gracyouse ayde, Et serteyn et en bon foy 
vos me troverez touz jours humble et loyale lege^ 
et prest a touz servyces que vos me commandrez 
ad testous mon poayer en corps et bienz sans null 
fyntiyse; Tres excellent^ tres redoute^ et men 
essuer eyn seigneur, je pry aly Tout-puissant, 
que tous jours maynten et encrez vost haute et 
Realle JVlajeste en ioy, honer^ et prosperite, com 
vost graciouse cneur mesmez saver a multz sohey- 
der, Escrit a Chest, le xxvii jour de Auste^ de 
nia propre rude mayn^ en deflfaute de un alt' 
clerk. Et par ce ie supply a vost hautesse^ que 
¥08 plesse me tener pou excuse de cest Leltre, 

^' Vost* humble lege, 

'' S. ScROPp/ — pp. 65, 66. 

r from that celebrated woman, the 

of Richmond^ to her son. King Henry 

iiith, is of much interest. The suit to 
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which she alludes was, we learn from a letter in 
Mr. Ellis's ^^ Original Letters*/' from Henry 
the Seventh to his mother, ''some debts and 
duties which is oweingand due to her in France, 
by the French king and others," her whole right 
tp which, that letter also informs us, she had then 
yielded to her son, the king^ though we may infer 
that the countess went first to Calais, purposely 
to recover them. Henry's communication is 
chiefly on that subject, and to which it is only 
necessary to refer. In the same work+ a letter 
will be found from the countess to the king, 
dated at Colynton in Northamptonshire, in which 
she mentions the same affair. Like the follow- 
ing, that letter is signed '* Margaret R." and 
which Mr. Ellis observes is '' signed as queen/' 
but it is nearly certain that the letter R. was 
meant to be the initial of ''Richmond.'* We 
find, from the only date mentioned in it, that 
Henry the Seventh was bom on St. Anne's day, 
the 36th of July, a fact which has been hitherto 
unknown ; and the affectionate manner in which 
she speaks of its being his majesty's birth-day, as 
well as the endearing expressions she uses to- 
wards him, are peculiarly striking. She was then 
the wife of her third husband, Thomas Earl of 
Derby, whom she mentions as "my lord /' " my 
lord marquis" was probably the Marquis of 
Dorset ; and <' my lord of York'' was Henry, 

• First Scries, vol. i. p. 45. f Ibid. p. 47- 
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the king*s second son, afterwards King Henry 
the Eighth. 

'' To the King's Grace. 

" My derest and only desyred joy yn thys world, 

'* With my moste herty lovynge blessyngs^ 
and humble coniendations : y pray oure Lord to 
reward e^ and than eke your grace, for thatt yt 
hat he plesyd yotir hyghnes soo kyndly and lov- 
yngly to be content to wrytc your lettyrs of 
thancks to the Frenshe kying, for my greet 
mater, that soo Ionise hathe been yn sewte^ as 
Mastyr Welby hath shewed me your bounteous 
goodness is plesed. I wysh my der hert and my 
fortune be to recover yt, y trust ye shall well per- 
seyve y shall delle towards you as a kind lovyng 
modyr ; and if y shuld nevyr have yt, yet your 
kynd delyng ys to me a thousand tymes more 
then all that good y can recover, and all the 
Frenshe kyngs myght be myn wythalL My der 
hertj and yt may plese your hyghnes to lycense 
Master WhytstongSj for thys time^ to present 
your honorabyll lettyrs^ and begin the process of 
mv cause ; for that he so well know eth the 
matter, and also brought me the wry tings from 
the seyd Frenshe kyng^ with hys odyr lettyrs to 
his parly em en t at Paryse^ yt shold be gretlye to 
my heipe, as y thynke ; but all wyll y remyte to 
your plesyr ; and if y be too bold in this, or eny 
my desires, y humbly beseche your grace of 
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pardon^ and that your highnes take no dysplesyr. 
— *• My good kynge^ y have now sent a servant 
of myn into Kendall, to ressey ve syche anewietys 
as be yet hangynge opon the acounte of Sir 
Wyllyam Wall^ my lords chapeleyn^ whom y 
have clerly dyscharged ; and if yt wull plese your 
mayestys oune herte, at your loyser to send me a 
lettyr, and command me, that y suffyr none of 
my tenantes be reteyned with no man, but that 
they be kepte for my lord of Yorke, your faire 
swete son, for whom they be most mete, it shall 
be a good excuse for me to my lord and hosbond ; 
and then y may weW and withowte dysplesyr 
cause them all to be sworne, the wvche shall not 
aftyr be long undon : And wher your grace 
shewed your plesyr for the bastard of 

kyng Edwards, Syr, there is neither that, or any 
other thing, I may do by your commandment, 
but y shall be glad to fullfyll to my ly tyll power, 
with God's Grace : And, my swete king, Fel- 
dyng, this berer, hath prayed me to besecheyow 
to be his good Lord yn a matter he seweth for to 
the bishop of Ely, now, as we here, electe, for a 
lytyll oflyse nyghe to Lond. Verily, my kynge, 
he ys a gued and a wyse well rewled gentylman, 
and full trewly hathe served yow well accom- 
panyed as well at your fyrst.as all odyr occasions ; 
and that cawsethe us to be the more bold and 
gladder also to speke for hym ; how be yt my 
lord marquis hath ben very low to hym yn times 
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past, by cause he wuld not be reteyned with him : 
and trwly, my good kyng, he helpithe me ryght 
well yn seche matters as y have besynes wythyn 
thys partyes : And, my der hert, y now beseche 
you of pardon of my long and tedyous wryting, 
and pray almighty God to gyve you as long, 
good, and prosperous lyfe as evyr had Prynce, 
and as herty blessings as y can axe of God. At 
Calais town, thys day of Seint Annes, that y dyd 
bryng ynto thys world my good and gracyous 
prynce, kynge, and only beloved son. By 

*^ Your humble servant, bede-woman, 
and modyer, 

'' Margaret R.'^ — pp. 155—157. 

We are not sure whether the next letter we 
shall select, from Lady More, wife of the famous 
Sir Thomas More, to Cromwell, is generally 
known. If not, it will be very acceptable to 
most of our readers, for it presents a very affect- 
ing picture of the destitution to which that great 
man was reduced. It was evidently written 
about 1533, and the purport was to ask whether 
she might approach the king, because, from the 
fear then entertained of the plague, the sudden ' 
death of any person rendered the inhabitants of 
the house in which he died suspected of being 
infested with that disease. Dr. Howard says it 
was copied from the original. 
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f' To the ryght honorable^ and her especyall gud 
maister, Maister Secretarye. 
*' Right honorable^ and my especyall gud 
Maister Secretarye : in my most humble wyse I 
recommend me unto your gud mastershypp, 
knowlegyng myself to be most deply boundyn to 
your gud maistershypp, for your monyfold gud- 
nesse, and lovyng favour, both before this tyme, 
and yet dayly, now also shewyd towards my 
poure husband and me. I pray almyghtye God 
continew your gudnes so styll, for thereupon 
hangith the greatest part of my poure husbands 
comfort and myne. The cause of my wrytyng, 
at this tyme, is to certyfye your especiall gud 
maistershypp of my great and extreme necessyte; 
which, on and besydes the charge of myn owne 
bouse^ doe pay weekly 15 shillings for the bord- 
wages of my poure husband, and his servant ; 
for the mayntaining whereof, I have ben com- 
pellydj of verey necessyte, to sell part of myn 
apparell, for lack of other substance to make 
money of. Wherefore my most humble petition 
and sewte to your maistershipp, at this tyme is to 
desyre your maistershypps favorable advyse and 
counselly whether 1 may be so bold to attende 
uppon the kings most gracyouse highnes. I 
trust theyr is no dowte in the cause of my impe- 
diment ; for the yonge man, being a ploughman, 
had been dyseased with tlie aggue by the space 
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of 3 years before that he departed. And besides 
this, it is now f\ ve weeks syth he departed, and 
no other person dys^eased in the house skh that 
tyme ; wherefore I most htimblye beseche your 
especyal gud maistershipp (as my only trust is, 
and ells knowe not what to doe, but utterly in 
this world lo be undone^ for the love of God to 
consyder the preniis>es; and thereuppounj of 
your nio,<it subundanl gtidnes, to shewe your most 
favorable heipe to the comfortyiig^ of my poure 
husband and me, in thiii our great hevynes, ex 
treme age, and necessyte. And thus we, and all 
ours, shall dayly. duryng* our lyves, pmy to God 
for the prosperous snt^cesse of your ryg'ht honor- 
able dyi^^nyte. 

'' By your poure ct>niynual! oratryx, 

- Dame Alis More/ —pp. 2T1-2. 

Every thing^ relating^ ti> the family of Anne 
Boleyn is of unusual interest ; but the subjoined 
letter^ which there can be little doubt was from 
her sister Mary to yecrelary Cromwell, will well 
repay perusal from its own merits. She man ied, 
according' lomost pedigrees, fnst. M illiam Carey, 
Esq., ami. secondly. Sir AVilliam StalVord ; and 
her union with tlve kniiilu, we discover, for the 
first time, from this letter, excited tlie displeasure 
of the king and queen. Unfortunately, no date 
is mentioned ; but the queen seems to have been 
sr sister Anne Boleyn, in which case it must 
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hve been written between 1533 and 1536. 
There is a frankness and candour in her confes- 
■00 of regard for ber husband that speaks vo- 
kines in ber favour; and popular as the name of 
Anne Boleyn is, it may be doubted if the quali- 
ties of ber sister's mind were not of a far more 
natarel and amiable character. The Duke of 
Xorfolk was her maternal uncle ; and '^ my lord 
her brother^" Lord Rochford. 

" To the Rjfght fVourshypefuU, and my sifngtdar 
good Frynde, Mastar Sekretory to the Kings 
Hynes thys be, S. S. 
** Master Sekrytory after my pour recommand- 
assbyons which ys smally to be regardyd off me 
that ame a pour banyshd kreatur, thys shall be to 
desyre you to be g^oode to my pour housbande 
and to me. 1 am seur yt ys nat oneknone to you 
the by dysplessure that bothe he and I have 
bothe of the kyngs hynes and the quens gras by 
the resson of our mar^agge wytheout thayr knol- 
lyge, wheryn we bothe doe yelde our selfs faulty 
and doe knollyge that we dyd nat welle to be so 
hasty nor so bold wytheout thayr knoUyge. But 
wone thyng good Master Sekretory consedor, 
that he was younge ; and love orarcame ressone, 
and for my part I saw so mycbe onesty yn hym 
that I lovyd by me as well as he dyd me and was 
yn bondagge and glade I was to be at lybarty^ so 
that for my part 1 saw that all the world dyd seta 
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bO lytyll by mc and lie so my die, that I thoute I 
could take no helar way but to take hyme and to 
forsake all other ways and lyvc a pour oneste 
lyffe wythc liyin i and so I doe pout no douts 
but we should, if we niyht wons be so hapy to 
recoil ver the kynj^^s guTisshyous favour and the 
queiis. For well 1 myht a had a greater mane of 
byrth and a hyhar, but 1 ynsure you I could 
never a had one tliat should a lovyd me so well 
nor a mor on est man, and bysydes that, he ys 
bothe come offe an aunssyent stok, and ag^<iyn as 
mete, (yelTyt was hys gmssys plesaur,) to doe 
the kyng scrvys as any youui^ jentyllmane yne 
hys court; tiieiefore good Master Sekrctory 
thys shall be my sute to you that for the loue that 
well 1 kno you doe ber to all my bloude^ tho' for 
my part I liave nat desarvyd yt, but smaily 
bye the ressone of my vyllc condasshyons^ as to 
pout my housbaiul to the kynjjs gMTis that he may 
doe hys duty as all oulliarg^entyllmene doe : and 
good iMastar Sekretory sue for us to the kyngs 
hynes and heshych his hynes whyche ever was 
wount (o take peiy» to have pety one ous and 
thai yt woull \i\vs hys gras of hys good in ess to 
speke to the fpvens gras for ous ; for as tar as 1 
cane parsnyvc har gas ys so hyly displeased 
wylh cms both that withoute the kynge be so 
good lord toouB as to wythedraw hys reguor and 
sue for ous we are nevar lyke in recover har 
grasys favoor, whych ys to hcvy to ber. And 
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Beinge ther ys no remydy, for Gods sake help 

ous : for we have byne now a quarter off a yer 

maryyd I thanke God and to late now to call that 

agayn ; wherfor yt ys the more almones to helpe. 

Bout yeffe 1 war at my lebarty and myhte chous, 

I ynseure you Mastar Sekretory for my lytyle 

tyme 1 haue tryyd so myche onesty to be yne hym 

that I had rather beg my bred wyth hyme thane 

to be the gretyst quene krystynd ; and I bylyve 

veryly he ys one the same cas wythe me, for I 

bylyve veryly a would nat forsake me to be a 

kyng, therfor good Mastar Sekretory beyng we 

we are so well togethar and does ynetende to 

lyve so oneste a lyffe, though yt be but pour, 

shou part of your goodenes to ous as well as you 

doe to all the worlde bysyds ; for 1 promys you 

ye have the name to helpe all them that bathe 

nede, and amonkst all your suetars I dar be 

bolde to say that you have no mater more to be 

pytyd thane ours : and therfor for Gods sake be 

good to ous for yne you ys all our troust, and I 

beshych you good Master Sekretory pray my 

lord my fathar and my lady to be good to ous 

and to lete me have thayr blessyngs and my 

housband thayr good wyll, and I wool nevar 

des}r mor off them. Allso I pray you desyr my 

Lorde of Norfolk and my lorde my brouthar to 

be good to ous. I dar nat wryte to theme they 

ar so cruel agaynst ous, but yeff wyth any payne 

that I could take wythe my lyffe I myht wyne 
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ther good wvIb I promys you Iher ys no chyld 
lyving would veiitar mor than 1, and so I pray 
you to report by me, and you shall fynd my 
writing; true a id yn all poynts whyche I may 
pies theme vne, I shall be redy to obay theme 
neryst my housband, home I ame moste bound 
tOj to whom I most hartly beshych you to be 
good unto, whyche for my sake ys a pour 
banyssiied mane for an onest and a godely 
cawes : and beyng that I have red yne old bouks 
that somCj for aws joust caussys have by kyngs 
and cjuens byn pardon nyd by the suete of good 
folks, I Iroust jt shall be ourchans thourow your 
good helpj to come to the samej as knoyth the 
God, who sende you helthe and harts ese. 
Scryblyd wyth lier yll hande^ who ys your pour 
humble suytor always to comniande. 

" Mary Stafford/'— pp. 525-7. 

Letter from Katherinc Basset, daughter of 
Jolm Basset, Esq. of lleanton, in Devoiisliire, 
by Frances, daughter and co -heiress of Arthur 
Plantagenet Viscount Ltsle^ natural son of 
Edward the Fourth ; from the address of 
whicli, it seems tlrat this lady's mother assumed 
the title of '' Lady Lisle." Katherine was then 
in the household of the Earl of Rutland, and en- 
treated her mother to exert herself to obtain the 
queen's favour, most probably with the view of 
becoming a maid of honour. 
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^' To the Right Honourable, and my very good 
Lady and Mother, my Lady Lisle, he this de- 
livered at Calais. 

'' Madame, , 
*' In my humble wyse, my dewty e done to your 
ladyship, desyeryng yow of your daylye bless- 
yng; sertifying your ladiship, that my lord of 
Rutland, and my ladye, be in good health, and 
hathe them hertelye recommendyd to your ladi- 
ship, thanking yow for yowre wyne, and your 
herying, that yow sent them. Madame, my 
ladye hath gyven me a gown of Kaffa damask, of 
her own old wearyng ; and that she wold in no 
wise that I shuld reffuse yt. And 1 have spoken 
to Mr. Husse, for a rowle of buckeram to new 
lyne y t, and velwy t to edge it withall. Madame^ 
I humbly beseche your ladyship to be good ladye 
and mother to me : for my Ladye of Rutland 
sayth, that mother Lowe, the mother of the 
Dowche maydes, may do muche for my prefer- 
ment to the queen's highness ; so that your ladi- 
ship wold sende her my good token, that she 
myght the better remembre me; trustyng that 
your ladyship wold be good ladye unto me in 
this behalf. Madame, I have received of Ra- 
venflFord two crownes, for the whiche I humbly 
thank your ladyship. I do lake a ketyll [kertel] 
for every day : I beseeche your ladiship that I 
maye have yt ; and I desyre your ladiship, that 

VOL. I. o 
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I maye be humblyc recommended to my lorde, 
and to my sisters. Madam, my brother George 
is in good lielthe, and is here in the cowrt with 
Sir Francis Brian. And thus the Holy Ghost 
have yow in his kepyng, who send your ladyship 
good lyffe, and lengthy to his plesure. Wrytten 
at Yorke's Place, the 17th daye of February, 
'* By your humble daughter, 

'' Katherine Basset/' — pp. 213-4. 

A curious letter, from Ann, first Countess of 
Bedford, to some nobleman about procuring phy- 
sicians for the Earl, who was then ill, and whose 
fancies are amusingly described. Dr. Buttes 
was the great physician of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and was sent by the king to Wolsey dur- 
ing the cardhiaFs last illness. He is also ho- 
noumbly commemorated by Fox as the friend of 
Bishop Latimer; but he is better known from 
being introduced by Shakespeare into his play of 
"'Henry the Eighth:" his portrait occurs in 
Holbein's picture in Surgeons' Hall, of Henry 
giving- the charter to the Company of Surgeons. 

'* In most humble manner, I commend me 
unto your lordship. So it is, that it hath pleased 
God to visit my husband with a burning ague, 
ensuring your lordship he was as sick and as sore 
handled with it yesterday, as ever I saw him in 
my life ; and as your lordship shall perceive by 
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the letter therein, I sent to London to a chaplain 
of my husbands, to send him physicians ; but he 
could get none that my husband had any mind 
unto ; wherefore this shall be most heartily to 
beseech your lordship^ of your goodaess^ that 
you will help him so that Doctor Buttes^ or the 
Spanish physician, might come hither; for if 
they did' but see my husband^ he would think 
himself half healed. 

^^ Furthermore, there is a powder that the 
kings grace gave to my lord admiral^ which my 
husband hath a great mind unto ; and if your 
lordship could get a few of that of the kings 
grace for him^ you should do him the greatest 
pleasure in the world. At the writing of this 
letter^ I had, nor could get^ no physicians as 
knoweth him^ who preserve your good lordship. 
'' By your poor bede woman, 

'' Ann Russell*/'— pp. 295-7. 
'' At Cheynes, July 29/' 

'' N. B. This letter is published to shew the 
early taste for quackery, which, like the frogs in 
Egypt, got into the king's palace : however, it 
chanced to turn out a valuable medicine, and 
was purchased of the king for 50001. It is 
thought to be tvhat we now call the Gascoign 
powder/' 

♦ This lady was Anne, the wife of John, the first Earl of Bed- 
ford, and daughter of Sir Guy Sapcott, bart. 
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From one of Ihr VoUonian ?fmnuscrfpls Dr. 
T toward fia^ ff;irrn a fVi/jy, /row. thv ortghial, of 
Han// (hr Eifi'fif/i'ii tirrlaraffon of his dhiilce to 
Amir of Cfrvrs^ in whivh kiH nmjvd}/ Htate^^ 

** Then nfter, n\ my repiiyn" t*i fiienevvyrlK% 
till* riexl day iifler, I thyiike, and ilovvf^tit noil hut 
Ihiit llu^ Ijord cjf I*]khcx, wril (*\niniiHML (uii, wyll, 
<»r liadi** (Icrhn-yil vvlial, I Uhmi snydv l<> liyni in 
lliul vnm\ tint (inwi;htyng% Init niuvQ lie is a [>cr- 
Mon vvliy<^tic! k now y ill hyinKcMV nnidemnyd to 
(lyt! by IK t of [jai'liariiont, wyll not (lame hif* hoIIc, 
bnl Iriily il<^( lan^ flu* irn^lit, not only atl Unit 
(yniP H]>ok(Mi l>y nir, bill also r(nHyniiyin^*Iy till 
fluMliiy ofniaryai;'!*, and also many tiint'H after: 
vvliniby TrTi la<*ke otliunisinit, I douylit not th^the 
in* Hindi well app(nire : iiiul iilwo lacke much ofl* 
both wyll and power lo ccmHutnniate tlie Htime ; 
woryn both \u\ my i)liysic'iaiiH, tlie Lcn'd Privy 
S(*al lliat now is, Henrys*' ^ntd Deny, ran, audi 
donlil not will, ICKlily arcordiiii^- lo trtnvtii ; 
whyrlie is. Hint I never, for love U> W(Jinan, von- 
senled to niary ; nor yet if wlie bronj^lil with her 
toke any from her, Tliis is my brylfe detlara- 

'' Op]K)n (lie day rd' her enlii* (o firynwieli, 
after I had bronf^bt In r (o her < lniinb(M% lie niiiio 
wytb me to myne ; and then I sayd lo him, llow 
my you, my lord ; in it not m 1 tohic you? Suy 
what they wyllj she is iiothin!;' fayre; tbe par- 
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sonage is well and semly, but nothing else. Be 
my faythy you say right, quoth he; but me 
thyketh she hath a queenly manner wyth all. 
That is right, quoth I ; and for that time we had 
no farther communication/' 

'^ The even before we shulde be maryed, as 
you and I was talkying thereoff, yow tolde me, 
that the ambassadurs and you, with the rest of 
my commissioners, were at a poynt; and then I 
asked you. How do ye with the ensurrance that 
was made by her to the Duke of Loran ? To 
that yow answard and sayde,^They have cleryd 
that matter well inowght and browght with them 
a sufficient instrument of the same. Marry, quo 
I ; yett wyll I not mary her, excepte she make a 
renounciation herselfe : Whereoppon, as I re- 
member, you causyd her to make the same ; and 
when she had done it, yow came to me effesones 
agayne, and tolde me, that it was done : then is 
there no remedy, quo I, but put my necke in the 
yoke; and so we parted for that time. The 
morrow after we were maryd, as he and I com- 
munyd of our affaires, and the wayghty maters 
resolvyd, he asked me whether I likyd her any 
better then affore. I answard, and said, nay, 
my lord, muche wors ; for by her brest she 
shulde be no mayde ; which strake me to the 
hart. But is it so? quo he. Ye, by my fayth, 
quo I. Then wolde I, quo he, she never had 
come here. And also I dowght nott, but that he 
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dothe well rememher, that at sondry and many 
tit her tynies sytice, I have declared unto hyin 
ht*vv I ah horde hvv ever since. If these thyngs 
be true, vifvltyni;' to .sett hyj;* hand thereto." — pp. 
170 *>, 

A letter in Latin, (p. 276) without date^ sign- 
ed •' Marpiret Seymour and Jane Seymour/' 
Ihankin^^ lleury tor a literary present, probably 

II houk, which diey assured his IMajesty would 
ittinmhite them in their studies, 

liiutl Whin ton, in a letter to the Ijovd Privy 
Seal, dated at Cocker mouth. 23d December^ 
li>lt*t advises his lordsliip, tlvat, — 

* As I urn intbrmed, there is a ballad maide 
lately in Scotlande of gret derision a^inst all 
Viii^^lyshmen, for our livynge in the trew christen 
tuith; which they take to be the contrarie. If 
it he your lordsliip's plesure, that I shall sende 
for the copie, and to sende it to your lordshipe; 
for it goedi muche abrode ; and, as I am also 
intormed, that the byshops are the s ettefi forth 
tlieieivf; as it maie stand with ^fl^^^W^ip's 
most hononihle commandment thrr^^^^^B69. 

Aiaon^ the numerous letters 
Eli/nhcih, a lew will be found 
and many 4>f t : o 

ft»py t>f the I 
Queen of Sc 
** by Lord 




/ 
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clothe well rememherj that at aondry and many 
other tymes synce, I have declared unto hyni 
how I abhorde her ever since. If these tliyngs 
be triiCj wyllyng to sett hys hand thereto*'' — ^pp- 
170 2. 

A letter in Latin^ (p, 276) without date^ sign- 
ed " Margaret Seymour and Jane Seymour^'' 
thanking Henry for a literary present^ probably 
a book, which they assured his Majesty would 
stimulate them in their studies. 

Lord Wharton J in a letter to the Lord Privy 
Keal, dated at Cockermouth, 23d December^ 
154(), advises his lordship, thatj — 

'* As I am informed, there is a ballad maide 
lately in Scotlande of gret derision against all 
Ynglyshmen, for our li vynge in the trew christen 
faith ; which tliey take to be the contra rie. If 
it be your lordship's plesure, that I shall seude 
far the copie^ and to sende it to your lordshipe ; 
for it goeth muche abrode ; and^ as I am also 
in formed J that the byshops are the setters forth 
thereof; as it maie stand with your lordship's 
most honorable commandment therein." — p. 169. 

Among the numerous letters of the reign of 
abeth, a few will Y ^ of importance^ 

I id many of much ir ^fc the former is 

jy of the commissi i atecution of it 

ecn of ScfitSj **" p 
*' toy Lord Burghley 
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Feb. 29 Eliz. 1587^ and was directed to the 
Eark of Shrewsbury, Kent, Derby, Cumberland, 
and Pembroke. The date there assigned to 
that instrument fully agrees with Secretary Da- 
vison's assertion, that it was signed on Friday 
the first of February. Following the warrant. 
Dr. Howard has inserted the correspondence be- 
tween James the First and Elizabeth, relative to 
his mother ; but it has been frequently printed 
elsewhere. There are, however, two letters 
from James on another affair, which we do not 
remember to have read before (p. 344, 245.) 
The well-known Duke of Norfolk, who lost his 
life from his connexion with the Queen of Scots, 
writing to the Earl of Sussex, in August 1,560, 
betrays his suspicion of Elizabeth^s duplicity, — 
a suspicion justified by almost every action of 
her life. 

*^ I am at the last arrived at the court, good 
•cosyne, after long delays, where, by my will, I 
mind not long to tarry. All things at my coming 
out of the north were in as good state as it was 
possible to make broken matters to be. God send 
the queens majesty quickly to take order for the 
redress thereof; it is now an easy matter to do 
it, which with prolonging may become almost 
impossible. I have received at the queen's ma- 
jesty's great heap of fair words, both openly 
and privately. Her majesty promises me great 
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matters, God send me to feel of some in effectj 
as by my lords here I am put in good hope. 
Til us being sorry , that through my mau^s i^t^gli^ 
gence I have been fain to make your man tarry 
for this scribbling so long^ I bid yoUj good co- 
sy ne, most heartily e farewell. Pray make my 
commendations unto my lady. Fvom Southe- 
hamtone, the 1st of August, 1560, 

^* Your loving cosyne assuredly, 

'* Thomas NoRFOLRE/'-^-pp. 203-4. 

Another letter from that unfortunate nobleman 
well merits a place among these extracts : — 

'^ To the Earl of Sussex. 

*' I am glad J good cosyne, that in the ende the 
queen's majestye will consider of the service you 
have done her in Ireland, not dowtyng, but that 
tyme shall brynge her majesty to know her true 
and heartye servants from dysembling and flat- 
tering lyars ; and as to the or any 
others, they be soe errante lyes, as I care lyttle 
for them, I thynke the world thynkes we have 
not so lyttle wit to deal in that sort ; but if some 
heads were not occupy ed in some matters, the 
clock should stand still : I smell whence these 
storyes rise: I, for my own paite^ remain re^dy 
at all tymes, upon my friends advertisements. 
Marry^ and if by any means it might be, 1 would 
be very lothe to come unsent for, if occasion 
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served for my comyng. Mr. Secretary may 
soon dyvyse to cause the queens majesty to claime 
my promise ; which is upon a letter from him, to 
come up with all speed. I shall doe more good^ 
being sent for, than in comyng upon any other 
occasion : but because I here cannot so well 
judge what is best to be done as you there, and 
Mr. Secretary, I have sent myself to be ordered 
therein as you two shall thynke good : and so 
for this tyme, thankyng you for your friendly 
letters, I bid you, good cosyne, most heartilye 
farewelle. From Norwich, this 15th of July, 
1565. 

'' Your assured loving cosyne, 

'' T. NORFOLKE."— pp. 204-5. 

Few people would suppose that Richard 
Barnes, Bishop of Carlisle from 1570 to 1577, 
was speaking of the wife of the former bishop, 
John Best, who filled that see from 1561 to May 
1570, had he not used the word '* predecessor." 
Addressing the Earl of Sussex, in January 1571 
he says, — 

^^ I am bold to beseche, and most humblie to 
crave, your honor's lawfull and good favour and 
furtherance towards a poore blinde woman, and 
her poore children, Elizabethe Beeste, late wife 
to my predecessour at Carlyle ; who is in good 
forwardness to receive 5ome relief at the queenes 
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majestie's gracious hands, towards the payment 
of the debtes to the quene^ before his deaths in 
consideration of great charges; which he is said 
in the quenes service to have sustayned ; and 
the rather by your good means and helpe ; which 
to bestowe, I dowte not your honor will be redie, 
according to your accustomed wonte- And for 
that ende my simple sewte is, if the same unto 
your honor may be found reasonable, andseeme 
wortliie to be consydered/' — p, 200, 

Speech of Henry Cujfe, Secretary to the Earl of 
Essex, at Ms Execution^ in 1601, 
*' I am here adjudged to die for actiug an act 
never plotted; for plotting a plot never acted. 
Justice will have her course ; accusers must be 
heard ; greatness will have the victory : scholars 
and martialists (though learning and valour 
should have the pre-eminence) in England must 
die like dogs, and be hanged. To mislike thisj 
were but folly ; to dispute of it, but time lost; 
to alter it, impossible; but to endure it, is manly^ 
and to scorn it, magnanimity. The queen is 
displeased^ the lawyers injurious, and death ter- 
rible : but I crave pardon of the queen ; forgive 
the lawyers, and the world; desire to be for- 
given; and welcome death." — p, 152, 

A long correspondence is introduced in these 
letters relative to the Earl of SulVolk, who with 
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his lady^ in 1619^ were fiiied ^£30^000^ and im- 
prisoned in the Tower, for malversation in his 
office as lord-treasurer; but about which his 
biographer, Collins^ is wholly, and unless it were 
from ignorance, criminally silent in his account 
of the earl in his " Peerage/* 

Among the articles in this collection which 
deserve notice, is a petition from Mr. Francis 
Phylipes, on behalf of his brother. Sir Robert, 
then a prisoner in the Tower, which is very 
eloquently written ; an account of the reception 
of James the Second at Oxford ; of the meeting 
between the Czar and William the Third in 
Holland ;^ and the speeches of Lord Howard in 
the House of Commons, from 1660 to 1673, and 
some others. 

We shall, however, terminate with these ex- 
tracts a modern letter from a maid of honour, to 
a fair friend, who was afflicted with the small- 
pox, which displays the vivacity of the writer in 
a manner that, we think, cannot foil to please our 
readers ; and may serve either as a foil or a re- 
lief to the earlier correspondence hitherto brought 
to their notice : — 

*' My dear Lady Charlotte, 

*' The concern which your illness gave me, 
could be equalled by nothing but the present 
contrast, my joy at your recovery. I am told 
you are very angry at my not coming to see you ; 
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but pray, my dear, hear tlie reason before you 
condemn me. You must know I never had the 
small-pox, and tho* there may be no danger, I 
cannot help my fears ; I had once plucked up 
my spiritSj and sent for my cliair ; but the 
thought immediately came into my head, that 
the hail which fell upon you, witliout its usual 
etfects, might revenge itself on me, and pepper 
me off for a ceremonious and imprudent civility; 
and then what must have become of a poor maid 
of honour, with nothing but her royal mistress's 
bounty, to get her a husband? 

^' As yet my face has no pimples^ nor have I 
drank It into redness, nor painted it into wains- 
cotj but it retains the tolerable form and features 
which my good Maker gave it. If it has not 
charms enough to catch a duke or an earl, yet it 
may get a young pair of colours in the Guards, 
or throw perhaps an old battered colonel at my 
feet : but disfigured by that spightful and ugly 
distemper, I must either die a maid, or end my 
days behind a counter in the city, with no more 
balls or pleasures in my prospect, but a walk 
with my spruce husband to his hall on a lord- 
mayor's day, to open the ball with some clean- 
ahirtcd 'prentice, or merchant's book-keeper. 
If this is not a suHicient plea to excuse my not 
waiting on your ladysliip, your good nature, that 
beauty of your mind, is gone, however favoura- 
ble that disease, which is the common enemy of 
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a complexion, has been to your face. All her 
friends trembled for lady Charlotte but myself: 
and now mark how I am going to present you 
with a fine stroke^ and a simile. As the sun 
drives back the vapours of the earth, by the 
strength of its beams ; so your bright eyes have 
sent back the malignity of the small-pox, from 
your lovely face, which heaven would not suflFer 
that distemper to pit and spoil, because it was 
unwilling one of the finest of its works should 
fall its victim, and cease to promote its Creator's 
praise and honour. I forget^ the princess has 
sent, and the chair waits, or I could say a thou- 
sand such things. Lord keep every girl of face 
and condition from such a misfortune as you 
have wonderfully escaped, to the joy of all the 
pretty fellows in town, and the particular pleasure 
and satisfaction of, 

'^ my dear lady, 

'^ your whimsical friend, 

A. B." — pp. 459 — 460, signature M m m. 



(C 



The following letter chiefly derives interest 
from its describing a very similar event to one 
which has lately possessed so much of public at- 
tention, the abduction of a young girl from her 
parents. 
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Letter from Peter Cooke, Rector of Sutton upon 
Derwent in Yorkshire ^ to his Son in-law Miles 
Dodson, Esq. ofKirkh^ OrerMows in the same 
County, respecting the Abduction of an Heiress 
in the Reign of James L 

[From the original.— CoDimiinicated by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F. S. A.] 

SonnCj 

I am g*lad that I sent you worde of the stealing 
away of the mayd before Mr. Ash ton and his 
wife came unto you. The thinj^e that I writ 
was true in substance ; and now bicause I have 
better leysure, I will shew you as I have hard of 
the same buslines more particularly. 

I was at Yorke the day after the act was done ; 
and beinge at dinner with Sir Robert Askwith^ 
his brother told him of tbe stealinge away of tliis 
mayd and of her cryingCj for he was upon 
Heworth Moore when they tooke her up, but he 
could not tell wiiose daugliter she was, nor who 
stole her. Cominge from the ire I mett Mr. 
Crashaw, and he told me that my daughter was 
blamed for inticinge of a young mayd into the 
feilds to that end she might be taken away. I 
told him, my daughter was at home with her 
children ; neyther wold slie take any such un- 
godly and unlawfull acts in hand. He laughed 
and said it was Mrs. Dodson that was blamed; 
and so the bruit went it was my daugliter, but. 
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sayth he, I have answered that matter to all those 
I hard speake of it, that your daughter was of 
that behaviour she wuold not have to doe with 
any such business: and then streight after, it 
was knowne to be Mr. Mildred Dodson. And 
so the talke ceased of her and your wife was in 
no blame. 

The maid's father was one Spinke who dwelt 
at Great Driffield upon the Wold. He was a 
petty grocer by his trade and kept a shop in 
Driffield; but he got his wealth by bargayninge 
and takinge of tythes to farme. He dyinge 
havinge children, this daughter's portion came 
to betwixt five and six hundred pounds. Her 
mother may make it a great some for she is very- 
rich; but she vowed as I have hard to spend 
more then they ar all worth but she will have the 
law against them; and I heare she is a very 
wilful and obstinate woman. The roayd is but 
about twelve yeares of age. She was put to 
schole at Yorke with one Mr. Solomon Daye's 
wife. Thither Mrs. Mildred resorted, and took 
acquaintance with a gentleman's daughter whom 
she never knew, and told her that her father and 
mother were well. She wold needes bestow a 
quart of wine of the mistress ; and intreated the 
mistress, seinge it was about foure of the cloke, 
that they might goe play, never takinge notice 
of Spink's daughter. Then she inticed them 
into the feilds ; and then she gave notice to them 
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that were appoynted for the matter^ they bein^e 
at Mrs. Davye'Sj an inn hard by the postern e 
that goeth to He worth Moore, lii all hast they 
take horse; and Davye one of the conspiracy 
g-ott Richard Dodson^s horse : and so he and 
Miles and the Captain marshall away. Myles 
seased upon the mayd. At the first she laughed : 
but when she saw they were in good earnest she 
cryed extremely out^ [and when] she was layd 
over the hursback, she cryed out *' Murder, 
Murder ! Alas ! I shall never se my mother/' 
Leonard Swan, my host Wads worthy and one 
other otfred to stay them. They drew their 
swords and sjiowted and lialowed, that her crying 
might not be hard. She lost her shoes. And 
after they had got her from company^ they sett 
her up behind one of them. She twyse or thrice 
gott from behind him, and then» as I thinkej they 
bound her. Judge you whether this mayd was 
stolen agaynjat her will or no. 

They left the ordinary way by Kexby and 
came to Elvington, and so by my doore. My 
Sonne Henry and tow of my men were standinge 
at the doore. They sange : yet notwithstand- 
inge they hard the mayd mourne. Ttie for« 
most man they say was hoded, I suppose she 
was then past cryinge. After that, they mett 
my mayds cominge from Kye. One of them 
asked how I and my wife did ; and so they kept 
on their journey to Goodmadame, Richard 
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Dodson^ after he had got an horse brought his 
sister Mildred behind him : but he went by 
Kexby ; for ther he was inquiring whether any 
such people had gone that way. 

The morow after, the Pursevant was sent with 
commission to Mr. Sudabie to apprehend them 
alL He beinge sicke sent his sonne with the 
Pursevant with other company. At the first, 
they wold not open the doores : but when they 
were told they must rayse the town and country, 
they opened : and the three worthies stode with 
their swords drawne. When they were told 
what danger they were in if they did resist, they 
yelded. They could not see the bridegrome nor 
the bride. So these thre was caryed to York, 
and committed to Cutlawes the Pursevant. The 
next day Mr, Ashton voluntarily went to York 
to see what was become of them, and there was 
he committed. And the next day was a warrant 
sent for the bringinge in of the bridegrome and 
the bride, and Mrs. Mildred as I suppose. Mr. 
Ashton writ a letter to his wife, by the name of 
Mrs. Katharine Fowberye to deliver the bodies 

of Richard Dodson and Spinke. So they 

came to Yorke upon Sunday about eleven of the 
cloke. The mayd was delivered to her mother, 
and so to the schole againe. The mayd beinge 
asked whether they threatened to kill her or no, 
she answered, they did not, but they sayd, if she 
wold not be content and be quiet they wold one 

VOL- I. P 
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of them kill an other. The minister that mar- 
ried them is one Lee, reader at Shipton. He 
overruniie the Piirsevant and so he is not as yet 
taken. It is sayd, that ther was a supper pro- 
vided at Sparow's at Goodmadam for them, and 
so it is thought he is in some danger. I wish 
that it were otherwise in respect of the money 
that he stands bound to me for. Mr. Ashton, in 
regard he is a minister and his church must be 
served, was allowed to departe upon securitie. 
So likewise Mrs. Mildred, btcause she was a 
Lihcolneshire woman, Sir William Ellis, being 
of Lincolne tooke bayle of her. The other 
foure ar in the Castle as I heare. Miles is in 
hope that Sir Edwin Sands and Sir Myles will 
procure them ther pardons : but I feare they 
will have nothinge to doe with such a fowle of- 
fense. All the country cryes shame of this act, 
and expects the rigour of the law to be mi- 
, nistered unto them, that they nede not live in 
feare of the stealin^e away df ther children. 

I was at dinner upon Thursday last at Sii* 
Henry Vaghari's, wher were Sir Guy Palmes, 
Sir George .Palmes, Sir John Boiichier, Sir 
William Acklam, and Sir Richard Darley. A 
great parte of the talke at dinner was of this baft 
busines. Sir Guy sayd, by a statute Henrici 7 
it was fellony : wherfore I am glad you intend 
to have nothinge to doe with them. 

I have sent you tenn pounds accordinge to 
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your desire. I expect you and my daughter at 
your day. My wife and I both have a great 
desire to see her. I pray you send me a woll- 
man to buy my woU, that will pay me before my 
day. 

Thus being now in some haste^ with our loves 
remem'bered unto you^ desiring God to bless^ 
your wife and children^ I betake you to God. 
Sutton upon Darwentthis 20 of 7ber 1620. 

Yo' ever assured lovinge father in law, 

Peter Cooke. 



FURNITURE IN THE PALACES OF KING HENRY THE 
EIGHTH. 

Among the MSS. in the British Museum are two 
very large volumes, marked No. 1419, A. and B. 
entitled, '' The Seconde Parteof thelnventorye 
of our late Soveraigne Lorde King Henry the 
Eighth, conteyning his Guarderobes, Householde 
Stuffe and other Inliplementes ; made by virtue of 
a Gottimyssion undre the Greate Seale of Eng- 
land bearing date at Westminster the 14th daye 
of Septembre in the firste yere of flie reign of 
our Soveraigne Lord King Edward the Sixte 
[1547], directed to the Lorde Seynt John, 
Great Mastre of the Kinges Housholde, Presi- 
dent of the Counsaill, and Keaper of the Great 
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Seale ; the Lord Russell, Keeper of the Privey 
Seale ; the Ede of Warwicke ; and to Sir 
Walter Mild may Knight, or to three or two of 
theym. Which Commyssion in the Boke con- 
teyning the first e parte of the saide Inventorye 
at length is conteyned. All which e Goodes, 
Cattalles^ and Stuffe were examyned by the 
Commyssioners at sundrie tymes and seasons in 
the saide firste yeare of the Kinges Majesties 
reign ; as by dyvers perticuler and rough bokes, 
uppon whiche this hole and en tier boke is made^ 
appereth/* 

It will at once be inferred by those who know 
the extremely minute manner in which such 
inventories were then madcj that those volumes 
must contain a curious and interesting account 
of the furniture and other domestic articles then 
in use. In selecting the most singular entries 
for our pages^ we shall present valuable illustra- 
tions, not merely of the furniture of the royal 
apartments, but, occasionally, of the state of the 
arts, the personal amusements and occupations, 
as well as of the luxuries of the age. Nor is 
the information thus afforded of interest to the 
antiquary alone : the general reader can scarcely 
fail to be amused w ith the perusal of an account 
of the articles which composed Henry the Eighth's 
toilet^ &c. To such entries as are not likely to 
be generally understood, explanatory notes are 
added. 
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In the Tower, 

Item, foure cappes with vanes of silver and gilte, 
engraven with the kinges armes and rooses^ 
for the postes of a beddstede. — f . 22. 

Item, a targett of Steele with a gonne in it lack- 
ing parte of the Steele, frengid with grene 
silke and lyned with grene vellat. — Ibid. 

Item, twoo rounde pannes of iron made six 
square grate wise, being uppon wheales, to 
make fyre in*. — f. 30. 

In the kynges privey chamber, 

Firste, a brekefaste table of wallnot tree f . 
Item, a rounde table covered with blacke vellat. 
Item, a Steele glasse J. 
Item, one paier of regalles with the case§. 
Item, one payer of tables of bone and wodde in 
a case of leather ||. 

* Vessels for conveying fire from one apartment to another. 
The same article occurs in the " Privy-Purse Expenses of Henry 
VIII." where we find that the price of two was, in 1531, 41. 13s. 4d. 

t Walnut-wood. J A mirror of polished steel. 

§ A regal is explsuned in Ellis's Original Letters, 2d Series, 
vol. i. p. 272, on the authority of William Ayrton, Esq. to be '* a 
small portable organ with one row of pipes : a double regal was 
also portable, but had two rows of pipes. Mersennus (Harmonic 
Universelle) says, in one place, that the stop vox humana took the 
name of regal ; in another, he describes the harmonica, and calls 
it a regal. There can be no doubt, however, that the above is the 
correct definition : there is even yet a tuner of regals in the royal 
household, whose business it is to tune the organs in all the 
chapels royal." 

II Backgammon-boards. Henry lost considerable sums in gam- 
bling, and frequently at "the tables.'* See his "Privy-Purse 
Expenses," pp. 48, 81, 272-3. 
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In the chset nftxt that chamhre. 

First, vij rackettes for the leniiys, 

Itm. a boxe of leather full of painted antiques. 

Itm. a boxe covered with vellat wheren were 

pictures of nedlcworke* 
Itm, a litle boxe of leather with table men*. 
Itm. two poyses of tyiinef. 
Itm. a boxe of woodde with \j hawkes whoodes 

cmbrawdered. 
Itm, a woodden boxe with xxx haukes whoddes]; 

of dyvers sortes, xij payer of hawkes belles 

smalle and greate^ and a fawconers glove. 
Itm. a deske covered with printers leather § fur- 

nysshed with boxes with counters of tynne|l, 

and having a paire of syssorres, a payer of 

compasj a penne knyfe^ and a poyntellH 

cased in me tall. 
Itm. an other like deske furnysshed with boxes 

withoute counters, with a penne knyfe, and 

a payer of sisorres. 
Itm, an other like deske with a paier of sisorres 

a penknyfe with boxes without counters. 

* Backgamraon-men. See last page, note j), 
t Prabably tin soaks, 
t Two dozen bawks* lioods co&t in September 1531, Gs, 8d»; 
Biwi 13s. 6d- were given for a dozen of gill bells for hawka* — 
Privjf-Purse Ejep€7isei^ p. 159. 

§ The term, *' printers' leather," tends perhaps- to show that 
printers were then also bookbinders, though the latter term often 
occurs . See p . 1 89, i b id . 
(1 Probably a pencil. 1[ Query, couatcra for cards } 
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Itni. an other like standishe with boxes not fur- 
nished. 

Itm. a square coffre covered with leather having 
in yt Ixxij hawkes whodes, iij lewres, and 
viij papers with hawkes belles. 

Itm. a standisshe covered with purple vellatt 
furnysshed with iij boxes and with counters 
all of metall, with a penne knyfe. 

Itm. a buckler of Steele painted in a case of lea- 
ther. 

Itm. a pair of gilte spurres. 

Itm. two here brusshes. 

Itm. two glasses paynted. 

Itm. two baggs with table men and chesse men. 

Itm. a stocke bagge with divers lether purses 
having in theym peees of -^-^ure [query, 
wire?] of gold and silver. 

Itm. an olde tassell of crymson sUke. 

Itm. an instrument of tynne for water. 

Iftri. two stone bowes of ewe*. 

Itm. a leather bagge with instrumentes of bone, 
and a crosse bowe rope. 

Itm. two poyzers of tynne. 

Itm. a payer of tables of bone with chestmen 
belonging to the same. 

Itm. a case of leather with lyamesf of Carlisle 
making. 

* Bows for shooting stones, 
t A leash or string to lead a hound. It may be inferred from 
this entry that Carlisle was celebrated for the manufacture of them. 
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Itm. a long case for plattes* covered with vellat. 

Itm. a paier of beades of bone. 

Itm, a little folding table with a glasse and an 

ymage. 
Ilm, Ixv lyames and collors of dyvers sortes, 
Itm. xviij lures enbrawdered, and xvj other lures 

playne, 
Itm. a combe case of white bone, unfurnished. 
Itm. twoo Combe cases of woodd^ unfurnyshed. 
Itm. a Diall of bone. 
Itm. two boxes whh the picture of the frenche 

King and the S'renche Queue. 
Itm. Ix hawkes whoddes embrawdered hanging 

uppon the walle. 
Itm. dyvers can dells and peces of can dells of 

waxe, whereof three be paynted and gilte, 
Itm. foure olde banners clothes of silke, and an 

olde pece of a cusshion of clothe of golde, and 

a Cassak of crymsen and greoe silke. 
Itm. a smalle cheste of white bone. — f. 54 to 56. 

Ih the kinges withdrawhig chamber, 

Firste one faire instrument being regalles and 
and virgynallesf* 

* PlaBS af places or town a. Sec a long^ note to the PriVt/ Purst 
Expenses of Hem j VHl.,^, 343. 

t For " Regal les" see a former note. Virginals is thus ex- 
plamed in the volurne ^vlieiicc that note was copied : ** Hie Virgi- 
nal was that which afterwards took the name of spin net, and 
differed 'fro in it only in shape* The spinnet was triangular, the 
virginal oh long, like onr small piano-fortes/' Two palra In one 
coflTer, with four atops^ cost in April, 153D, Si ; ancl at the same 
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Itm. a hanging clocke* closed in glasse with 

plomettes of leade and metaile belonging to 

the same. 
Itm. a greate writing table of Slatte. 
Itm. a table with the king's picture and other 

pictures. 
Itm. a skrene of wycker. 
Itm. a plate of lattenf for a candlesticke in th' 

entree. 
Itm. twoo Cuppbordes with ambries, J ij tabells 

with trestells, one forme and one stoole. 

Jn the closet next the bedd chmnbre, 

Pirste twoo patternes for bridges §. 

Itm. a square coffer with tilles, having a stan- 
dishe furnysshed for ynk duste and counters, 
with a boke conteyning the ymage of both 
churches, with allso one payer of Sissors, 
twoo paire of compas, twoo Drawing Irons, 
and a penne of stele. 

time the price of a little pair was 20*. — Privy Purse Expense$ of 
He^iry VIIL, p. 37. 

* Henry the Eighth indulged to profusion in the purchase of 
clocks ; and numerous entries occur relative to them in the work 
just cited. 

t Upon the precise meaning of Laten or Laton our best Anti- 
quarians are divided. It is generally supposed to be brass : a 
long note on the word will be found in the Privy Purse Expenses, 
p. 3a3. 

X Ambries were a kind of recess in cupboards for the deposit 
of valuable articles. — Ibid. 

§ Evidently models of bridges. 
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Itm. a greate booke called an Herballe. 
Itm. twoo greate bibles in latten, 
Itm, one booke of AriKlotle, 
Itm, a mas^ebook covered with black veil vet, 
Itm- vj. other smalle booke s, 
Itm. a great clocke closed in glasse with plometts, 
Itm. iij rounde clockes of metalle, whereof twoo 
be cased in leather.— f. 36. 

In the kytiges gailerj. 

First a fayer Steele glasse covered with white 

velvet embrawdered, 
Itm. a payer of virgynalles. 
Itm. a table with the picture of the frenche king. 

In one chambre wiihm the gallery, 

Itm. an ymage caste in metalle- 

In tfie mxt gulhnj. 

First in a lobby in that Gallery a niappe of Eng- 
land, twoo ch eyres and one table^ a Cup- 
borde, and a barbe * for a horsse. 



EXTRACTS RELATIVE TO THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
HEKRY Vm. 

The following Articles are from the fragment of 
a Manuscript Volume, or Comraon-place-book^ 

The complete armour^ or rather, in this instance, trappings, 
horse, which appear to have heeii made either of clolhof gold 
Bilk.— ffirf. 
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of some person probably holding an official situa- 
tion in the Household of Henry the Eighth*. 

" Md. yt ys agreyd by Corapossissions that 
the fellowshyppe of the pulters shall s'ue the 
kyngs majestey wythe thes«kynds of pultry stuffe 
folloyng, on the pryce as here after aperythe : 
Swannes the pece, \s. 
Crannes ^ 

Busterds > the pece, iiijs-. 
Storks 3 
Hernesewys 'j 

Showelerds > the pece, xviijrf. 
Bytters 3 

Pecokks old the pece. ijs. 
Pechykks the pece, xiiijrf. 
Capons of gr. [growth] of the best the pece, xxd. 
Capons good the pece, xiii^d. 
Capons the pece, viijd. 
Hennes of gr. the pece, vijrf. 
Brewes & Egrets the pece, xijd. 
Guiles the pece, xijd. 
Mewz the pece, vjd. 
Grene Gesse from Ester tyll mydsomer y" pece, 

vijrf. 
Gesse grett from mydsomer tell shroftyde y® pece, 

viijrf. 
Goodwytt the pece, xijrf. 
Dotterells the dossen, iij8. iiije^. 

* Fromjthe Mtiquary's Portfolio, by J. S. Forsyth. 
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Quayles the dosen, iiij«: 

Sparroives the dosen^ iijd. 

Pegjons the dosen. y'ujd, 

RabeUs socars the dosen, sviijrf* 

Coonys tell hallontyd the dosen, ij^- 

Wynter conys from hallontyd tyll Shroftyd the 

dosen, ijs, vjrf. 
Mallards the dosen, iiijs. 
Teelles, the dosen^ ijs. 
Wegeons, the dosen. lij^. 
Wodcoks the dosen, iiijs. 
Plovers grey the dozen, iij^, 
Bastarde plovers the dosen, ij^. \jd. 
Maries the dozen, xviijrf. 
Larks the dosen \jd. 
Henne spyts the dosen, xviijrf. 
Biintyng«the dosen, iiijrf, 
Greatte byrds the dosen, vjrf, 
Egg^ from E^ter to Myghelmas, svjrf. 
Eggs from Myghelma* t^ll Ester, x\d. 
Butler svvete from Ester to Hallontyd the powode^ 

M. 
Butter swete from Hallontyd tell Ester the 

pownde^ ujd. ' 

' [1536] Md, the xvjth day of Aprell the 
xsvijtii yere of the reigne of kynge Henry the Tiij 
that John Wylkvnson of Busshopgate strete in 
London , scourer of §ynks. hath couvenanted and 
bargayned v%'. Edmunde Pekham, Coferer; 
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Thomas Hatterlyf and Edwarde Wddon, clerks 
of the g'nclothe & William Thynne, derc, comp- 
troller of the kings hon'able householde ; that he 
the saide John Wilkynson for the wa^ of xxvjs. 
viijcl. and oon cote clothe, color red, of the price 
of vs. viijcl. to be paied and geven vnto hym 
yerely, the saide wags to be to hym qrterly paid 
by even porcionz : shall scoure^ dense and sub- 
stancially make dene all and eu'y of the synks 
bdonginge vnto the kechyns w4n any of the 
kynges houses at Wyndesor^ Rychemont^ Hamp- 
tonco't, the More, Westm', Grenewiche, & El- 
tham euery qu'ter of the yere oone tyme yerely, 
if that he so often shal be commanded by any of 
the oflScers aboue mencyoned to do the same ; 
and if he shall at any tyme refuse so to do, then 
he to haue his q'rter wags or more as the cace 
shall requyre, de&ulted and taken away. In 
wittyness herof the smde John Willdnson to 
this agreement bathe putte his m'ke the daye and 
yere aboue wrytten/' 

'' Asysse of talwod, byllet, tysard, and fagott. 
Euery shyld of talwod in lenght iiij foote of 

assyse besyd the Carf. 
Euery talshyld of on [one] in the mydes to be of 

gretness xx ynches of assysse. 
Euery talshyld of ij of gretnes in y* mydes xxvj 

ynches. 
Euery talshyld of iiij xxxviij ynches of assyse. 
Euery talshyld of v xliiij ynches. 
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And that no talshyld be made of any moo shvldes 

tlian V. 
Euery bedd of fagotte to be in lengbt iij foote 

and the bande contayiie iij quartern of ayarde 

besyde the knotte- 
And that no byllett be put to sale byt syngle 

by lie t, >vythe owt any marke. 
Euery Essex byllet conteyn in lenght iij footte^ 

w' the carfe ; in gTetnes hi mydes xv ynches/" 

Amze of Coals, temp. Henry VIIL 

'^ M'd. That the lorde meyor of the cetey of 
London for the tyme beyng, may and doth assise 
after what rate and pryce the Colyers bryng 
Colys to the said cetey than shall sele the same. 

It. The said lurde mayor hath officers ap- 
poynted to se that eu'y Ctile ^ake comyng to the 
Cetey be of lenght ij yerde and in brede iij qVs 
of yerde ; w* sake ought to holde yf it be well 
and truyly fyllcd viij bz. 

It. If it be at eny tyme founde the said saks to 
be defectyue and not of suche contents as aboue 
said, the said officers may^ and doth from tyme 
to tyme take the sake so fawte and kepe the same 
till a tyme apoynted for the bornyrig of the 
same in the open market place. 

It, There is a lawe that in eu'y warde w'in 
the Cety Iher shall be a grate sake w' cont, viij 
bz, & y' pee of Colys to be set by my lorde 
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mayer and the aldermen both wynter & somer as 
the case shall requere, and now at this preseifit 
tyme y" p'ce ys at viijrf. the quart' sessed and to 
be mesered." 

An order taken at the king's palice of Westm. 
w* the hiegh constable hedborowes and pety con- 
stables and other inhabito's dwellinge w*in the 
hondred ofRoupley, for the well s'uinge of the 
king's highnes w* ther cariage as well in wynter 
as som' & to be of suche nomber as herafter is 
specified ; and in case they fawte of the same 
nombre, they ar well contented to byde therfore 
suche ponyshment as shalbe thought mete for 
there mysbehauyor don in this behalf. 

Richard Swyster, on of the highe constables 
of Roupley honderte, hath these vilags vnder his 
rule : 

Somr. Wynter. 

Bexley iiij ij. 

North Cray ij j. 

Roupley j j. 

Sainte mary craye . iiy iiy. 

Orpinton ij ij. 

Chesylhyrste iiij iij. 

Polliscraye n n. 

Potyscraye n. n, 

Will'm Cawsten, another of the highe consta- 
bles ofRoupley, hath these vilags vnder his rule : 

Hethes j j. 

Farneborowe j j. 
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Chellysfeld ij ij^ 

Knokneold j -^ j 

Codihame ij ij^ 

Downe j j. 

Kyston ., n n. 

Weste Whikham ... j- ,,.. , j 



XX vj. xxij. 



No. I. 



CURIOUS FACTS RELATIVE TO THE STATE OF THE 

METROPOLIS. Temp. 2* Eliz- 

In the time of Queen Bess, William Fleet- 
wood, Recorder of London, relates some very 
curious facts respect in ij the state of the metro- 
poHs, in his weekly reports to Lord Burgh ley. 
The following are proofs : — 

*' My siug'uler good Lord;, uppon Thursday at 
even, her Majestic in her Coach e, nere Islyngton, 
taking of the air^ her High ties was environed 
with a nosmber of Rooges. One M' Stone a 
footeman cam in all hast to my Lord Maior, and 
after to me^ and told us of the same. 1 dyd the 
same night send warrants owt into the seyd 
quarters and in to Westminster and the Duchie : 
and in the mornyng I went a brood my selfF, 
and I tooke that daye Ixxiiij roogs, whereof 
some were blynd and yet great usurers, and very 
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riche : and the same daye towards nighte I sent 
for M' Harrys and M' Smithe and the governors of 
Bridwell, and tooke all the names of the roogs ; and 
sent theym frome the Sessions Hall unto Bridwell 
where they remayned that night. Upon Twelff 
daye in the forenoone, the Master of the RoUs^ 
my selff^ and others receyved q. charge before 
my Lords of the Counsell as towching roogs and 
masteries men^ and to have a pryvie searche. 
The same daye at after dyner (for I dyned at the 
Rolls) I mett the governors of Bridwell, and so 
that after nowne we examined all the seyd roogs 
and gave theym substanciall payment. And the 
strongest we bestowed in the mylne and the 
lighters. The rest wee desmyssed with a pro- 
mise of a dooble paye if we mett with theym 
agayne. Upon Sonnday being crastino of the 
Twelfth daye, I dyned with M' Deane of West- 
minster, where I conferred with hyra towching 
Westminster and the Duchie, and then I tooke 
order for Southwarke, Lambeth, and Newyngton, 
from whence I receyved a shool of xl rooggs, 
men and women, and above. I bestowed them 
in Bridwell. I dyd the same after nowne peruse 
Pooles*, where I tooke abowt xx" cloked roogs 
that there use to kepe standing. I placed theym 
also in Bridwell. The next mornyng, being 
Mounday, the M' of the Roolls and the rest tooke 
order with the Constables for a privie searche 

♦ St. Paul's. 
VOL. I. Q 



§^b^ m*^ hn4 np^%mi tfir mnm l|MMf ivy L«qp. 

firJMt^^l umi t mt49f SAti4, ^fl^r mf^% umn ^mn^ 
m%Mtim*t4f *f/h*r ou*t fm^tf4 hU f$i;4pf**mi a^^- 
im4m;^ U* hi* 4***^^;% i ni ^imha i%um tb*; 

mtk^ti mu$ %Umm Oiiinlrkt, ^rtii? mm*-. A^ym 

lb«$ VAm^\'A\Apx ttf iim Duifiie Ui tin? Ifr^pilaJ) 

Mlotfi^4 flijfl wi!f<: flr^yiiifTii ijfif/f f^nji?ni ^nd 

((tiftmtffis ' lilt' lUnmi^fhU'h if if»**y rfii^til tiare 
Ij^mJ M»'*yr** hwi'ii mlh wold ti?ivr: browf^lil ait 
iiiftiiy inoo TIh* Mj*»tl*'r ilyil wryUz u very 
< or *<'>*' U'M*'r unU) h% Ut |iroiltici! ifiitym : und 
uUUuiiifh Ih' wrolf. rlihribifily (jul/i tjn, ytrt wftris 
»h*'y fill ^snwri'lly fj^iyhl, jjihI Hi^ul hornit (/i than; 
^Mii^N'ri«. AK 'VivvkHuy, W'tfUU'hmUiyet and 
'llMiraifUiyc lh*'r*' fiirn mi nomnlii^rA of roojfi; 
Hi^y wi*ri' rrwfirdpd till iU'rtmHnfjf to thirin; de- 
*i*rfft. I |*orr Prydiiy*' rnoiiiyiif^, »it iUr Auniwe 
Hull, duM*' wir*' \n*iw^hi ht jiliovn ti (* lewed 
(p*'0|il*' hiltrii III 111*' (iriMf nvut<hi\ TUti M'* of 
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Bridwdl receyved theym, and immediately gave 
tbeym punishment, — This Satterday^ after Causes 
of Consciens herd by my Lord Maior and me, I 
dined^ and went to Polls and in other places as 
well within the libertes as els where^ and I foiinde 
not one rooge stirryng. Emongest all the9e 
thyngs I dyd note/ that wee had not of London^ 
Westm. nor Sowthwarke, nor yet Midd. nor 
Surr. above twelve^ and those we have taken 
prder for. The resedew for the most were of 
Wales, Salop, Cestr. Somerset, Barks, Oxforde, 
and Essex ; and that fewe or none of thaym had 
ben abowt London above iij. or iiij. mownihes. 
I dyd note also that we mett not agayne w*** any 
in all our searches that had receyved punishment. 
The chieff nurserie of all these evill people is 
the Savoye, and the brick kilnes near Islyng- 
ton. As for. the brick kylnes, we will take suche 
order that they shall be reformed. Arid I trust 
by yo' good Lordship's helpe the Savoye shall 
be amended ; for suerlie, as by experiens I fynd 
it, the same place, as it is used, is not converted 
to a good use or purpose. And this shall suffice 
for Roogs, 

'^Upon Weddensday^ last a Prenche mer- 
chaunt, in a bag sealed^ delivered to a cariers 
wIflP of Norwich xF to be carled to Norwich. 
She secretlie conveyed the money to a howse a 
good way off frome the Inne, and within half a 
quarter of an houre the Prenche merchaunt cam 
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ufjp^yUQ to Hee hU nnnwy packed up. ftut the 
%¥oiiimi dciiyed Mnit e\i*r hUv rercivcd tiny one 
)if!iiiiy Willi NiK.li iMirribte protrHbit ioiiH an 1 never 
herd of before. M' SecTeturic VVtikingham 
wrote me hin l^elten* for the ayde of the Frenehe 
man, and sifter fjreiit fieurthe mudef the money 
WH>4 fniinde iind leHtnied Kite* not knowing of 
the mmw, I exiintined Ium" in my sliidie pnvaLlie, 
hnt hj no moan<**« nhe wold not (oiifehHC the 
name^ hut dyd bequrtli her wellf to the Dcvell, 
hollt hothe iind >4invh% if nhe ]md the money or 
evrT Mil we il. And I bin wnn b(T rraft thai Mlie 
Uu*ii hiitl not the mouey, and in dead >ihe miyd 
till* Irowth, for it wnn eyther at her fryndn where 
Hbe h*t'l if, or rh dtlyvered. And then I per- 
eeyviiif^ her tewke, I siJ^ked her whether the 
I'^etube nH*r<*lnint dyd md briof»; her a haggc 
HCiiled lull of metiill tinit wan weif^htie, were it 
either platfH, royiii\ rownlerHj or hoc lie lyke: 
then, ijiiotb nlie, I will iiuniiwer no further. And 
then I nned my Lo. MnioiH iulviMe, anil hei^^tovved 
her in Hiidwell, where the MaHtern and I wnwc 
her piiniMlii'd; and, ln*iii|^ well whi|>|>edf nhe 
Huyd llniL llie l>evt!ll htooil at tier elbowe in my 
Htudie, and willed her In denye iL lint ho nooii 
m nUi* was n)inn (he (VoHHe to he |)iinJNhed he 
gave her over- And tliiot my winf^nler f^-ood l^o. 
1 end ihiH trai^trall piuf orihiH wieked WiMntin." 

l*'ioni anoihrr letter— 

" Mr. Now ell of the Court Iniith lately been 
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here in London. He caused his man to geve 
a blowe unto a carrman. His man haithe 
stricken the carrman with the pumell of his 
sword and therwith haith broken his skelle and 
killed hym. Mr. Nowell and his man are lyke 
to be indicted; whereof I am sure to be muche 
trobledj what with letters and his frynds, and 
what by other meanes as in the verie like case 
heretofore I have byn even with the same man. 
Here are sundrie yonge gentilmen that use the 
Court that most commonly terme theymselffs 
gyntylmen. When any of these have done any 
thinge amisse and are compleyned of, or arrested 
for debt, they then runne unto me, and no other 
excuse or aunswere can they make but saye 
' I am a Jyntylman, and being a Jyntylman I 
am not thus to be used at a slave and a colions 
handes.' I know not what other parlee Mr. 
Nowell can pled; but this I say/ the feet is 
fowle. God send hym good deliverans. I 
thinke in my conscience that he makethe no 
reckenyng of the matter/' 

[*^ The subject of cutpurses, rogues, and 
masterless men, with the language they assumed 
in imitation of the Gipsies, was one of no slight 
interest in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

*' The writer of the Descriptiou of England 
prefixed to the second edition of Holinshed's 
Chronicle, describes no fewer than twenty-three 
sorts, in men and women, of this ungracious 
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rabble. He says, * The several disorders and 
degrees amongst our idle vagabonds/ are 'L 
RufflcrB ; 2. Uprightmen ; 3. Hookers, or Ang- 
lers ; 4, Hoges ; . 5* \y ild , Roges ; 6. Priggers, 
or Pransers ; 7. Palliards ; 8, Praters ; 9, 
Abrams ■ 10. Freshwater mariners^ or Whip- 
jacks ; IL Dummerers ; 12. Drunken tinkers; 
13, Svvadders, or Pedlars; 14. Jarkcmen, or 
Patricoes, Of women kind; L Demanders for 
glimmer or fire ; 2. Baudie Baskets } 3. Mortes; 
4. Autem Mortes; 5. Walking Mortes; 6. Poxes; 
7. Dclles ; 8. Kinching Mortes ; 9. Kinching 
Cooes/ 

*^ These several personages, together with 
the nice dilTercnces of their respective callings, 
are explained in a tract entitled *The Ground- 
workc of Conny-Catching/a thin quarto, printed 
at London without date, but apparently written 
about the year 1566. The reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James the First, indeed^ 
abound in publications of a similar description ; 
coarse in their language and scenes, but aingu- 
laily ilhistrative of popular manners/'] 

Anotlier letter, similar to the preceding^ throws 
faj'ther light on such matters : 

*' llight lionoraljlc and my verie good Lordj 
uppoR Tinirsdaye laste beinge the crastinn of 
Trinitie Terme^ we keptc a Sessions of Inquyrie 
in London in the foienone, and in the after none 
we kepte the lyke att Fyusburie for Middlesex, 
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in which two several] Sessionses all such as were 
to be arrayegned for felony e at the Gaole deli- 
nerye were indyted. Uppon Frydaie last we 
sate at the Justice hall att -Newgate from vij in 
the mominge until vij att nighty where were 
condempned certen horstealers, cutpurses^ and 
such lyke^ to the nusmberof x.^ whereof ix. were 
executed, and the tenthe stayed by a meanes from 
the Courte. These were executed uppOn Sater- 
daye in the morninge. There was a. Showmaker 
also 'condempned for willfuU murder commytted 
in the Blacke ffryers,iWho was executed uppon. 
Mondaie in the morninge. The same daye my 
Lord Maior heinge absent abowte the goods of 
the Spannyards, and also all my Lords the Jus- 
tices of the Benches beinge also awaye, we fewe 
that were ^there did spend the same daie abowte^ 
the searchinge out of sundrye that wer6 receptors 
of fielons, where we fownd a greate manye as 
well in London, /Westminster, Sowthwarke, as 
in all other places abowte the same. Amongest, 
our travells this one matter tumbled oWt by the 
waye, that one Wotton a gentilman borne, and 
sometyme a marchauntt man of good credyte, 
who faillihge by tyme into decaye, kepte an 
Alehowse att Smarts keye neere Byllingesgate, 
and after, for some mysdemeanor beinge put 
downe, he reared upp a newe trade of lyffe} and 
in the same Howse he procured all the Cutt- 
purses abowt this Cittie to repaire to his said 
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howse. Tliere was a schole howse sett upp to 
learnc yoiingc boycs to rutt jmrses. There 
vfeie hung' up two devises, the one was a 
pockelt, the other was a purse. The pocket t 
had in yt certen cownters and was hunge abowte 
with hawkes bells, and over the toppe did hannge 
a litle filler in g bell ; and he that could fake ovvt 
a cownter without any noyse, was allowed to 
be a ptiblifiue JJbj/ster ; and he that could take 
a peece of sylver owt of the purse without the 
noyse of any of the bells, he was adjudged 
a jiidlciafl Nf/pper. Kota that a IToister is a 
Pick-pockett, and a Nypper h termed a Picke- 
purse, or a Cutpurse. And as concerninge this 
matter, I will sett downc noe more in this place, 
but referr your Lordsship to the paper herein 
enclosed. 

'' Sate rd aye and Sondaie beinge past, uppon 
Mondaic my Lord Maior, my Lord Buckhurstc, 
the Mr. of the Roolcs, my Lord Anderson^ Mr. 
Stick fnrd Master of the Recjuests, Sir Rowland 
Hay ward, my selfTc, Mr, Owen, and Mr- 
Youngc, with the assystaunce of Mr. Attorney 
and Mr. Solicitor, did airaigne one Awfeild^ 
Weblcy, and Crabbe^ lov sparcinge abrood 
certen lewed, sediciou*^^ and traytorous bookes ; 
Awfcild did mi^st trayterously maynteyne the 
booke, with longe tedious and frivolous wordes 
and speeches, Webley did affirnie as much as 
Awfcild had littered. Tliey are both executed 
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thorough Gods goodnes and yo' Lordshipps 
good helpe, as Mr. Younge told me. There 
came a letter to reprive Awfeild, yt was not 
well digested of as many as knewe of yt, but 
after all was well taken. When he was exe- 
cuted^ his bodye was brought into St. Pulchers 
to be buried, but the parishioners would not 
suffer a Traytor's corpes to be layed in the 
earthe where theire parents, wyeffs^ chyldren, 
kynred, maisters^ and old neighbors did rest : 
and so his carcase was retoumed to the buryall 
grounde neere Tyborne, and there I leave yt. 
Crabbe surelye did renownce the Pope, and my 
Lords and the rest of the Benche moved Mr. 
Attorney and Mr. Solicitor to be a meane to her 
Maiestie for him^ and for that cause he was 
stayed. Trewelye my Lord it is nothinge need- 
full to wrytte for the staye of any to be repryved, 
for there is not any in our Commyssion of 
London or Middlesex but we are desirous to 
save or staye any poore wretche, yf by color of 
any lawe or reason we maye doe ytt. My 
singler good Lord my Lord William of Wyn- 
Chester was wonte to saye, ^ when the Courte is 
furthest from London, then is there the best 
justice done in all England.* I once hard as 
great a parsonage in office and authoritye as 
ever He was, and yett lyvinge, saye the same 
wordes. Yt is growen for a trade nowe in the 
Courte to make meanes for repryves, twentie 
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pownd for a reprive is nothingej although it be 
but for bare tcnn daies, I see it will not be 
liotpen oiVles one honored gentibnanj who many 
tymes in abused by wronge informacion (and 
suerlie uppon my sowle, not uppon any evill 
meaninge) do staye his penn, I have not one 
Letter for the staye of a theiffe from your Lord- 
shippe. Fearinge that I trouble your Lordship 
with my tedious Lettres^ lend, this y\y^ of Julie, 
1585. 

'' Your good Lordships moste humbly 
bownden 

'' W. Fletewooi>e/' 

A liht of the '' Harboringc Howses'' is else- 
where given ; and upon one of them there is a 
eingular note for the Lord Treasurer's edifica- 
tion, in the cantor slang language of the day: 

'' Meninrand. Tliat in Wotton's liowse at 
Snrdrts Keye arc u ry tlen in a table divers Poysies^ 
and among the rewt one is this 

**" Si Hpie sporie, d non spky tune stmle. 
Another is thus 

*' Si spie, si non spk', Jfoyste, nyppe, l^le^ 
shave and spare noL 

'' Note tliat ^/Jo/jHte is to cutt a pockettj m/ppe 
is to cutt ;" purse, ft/Jl h to robbe a shoppe or a 
genlihnsins rhambttr, .s7/«tv: is to llylche a clooke, 
a sword, a sylver hjKJnnc or sucli HkCj that h 
negligentlic looked unto» Nuta, tlnit mylktm 
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km is to commytt a roborie or burgularie in the 

night in a dwellihg hbiise^ &c." 

<»i We fihaUinake but one addition : «< •;. ^ 

[^* The Apprentices of London ifl- eaHy times 
were considered a. formidable body. ^ Our chro-* 
nicies represent them as being either the authdi's 
or abettors of almost all the slighter Insurrections 
of the Metropolis. " 

'* For an account of Evil May Day mentioned 
in this letter, an Insurrection of the Appr-entices 
of a'lmore serious description, the reader is re- 
ferred to the oJd editions of Hall's Chronicle, 
fol. 61. 9th Henry VIII. Grafton, fol. 1021. aild 
Stow's Annals, under the year 1517.] 
' '' Right Honorable and my singuler good 
L^rd, this present daye from two of the clocke 
until syx, my Lo. Maior, with sorhe of his' bre- 
therne th' Aldermen and my^eliBFe, dyd examyne 
eertene Apprentices for conspiringe an insurrec-* 
tioh in this Cittie agaynst the Prehche aiid 
Dulche, biit speciallie against the Frenche ; a 
thinge as lyke unto yll Maye daie as could b6 
devysed in all ihannei' of circumstances, mutatis 
mutandisyi ther wanted nothinge but execucion. 
We have taken fyve, all of an age, yet all under 
xxj*** fewer of them D&rbislier borne • the fiyrste 
borne in Norhatrishier. We are searchinge and 
seekinge for the principal! Captayne ; we hope 
we, shall heare of him this night, for he hath 
ben workinge all this daie in the. Whyt hall at 
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Westminster, and at his coming^e home we trust 
to have him. We have this night sett a stand- 
iiige watchc armed, from nyne until seven in the 
moruingej and doe meaive to contynevve the 
same soe longe as yt shalbe thought cunve- 
nient unto your honor and the resydewe of my 
Lords. 

" Mr, Alderman Woodcoclic, who maryed 
the wydowe of Mr. Lanyson, shalbe buried 
ujjpon Moundaie next. S' Rowland Hayvvard is 
extreame sicke and greaUie distressed (our Lord 
comfort him.) My Ladie his wielfe is likewise 
verie sicke. 

'' Tlij^f night Mr- Attorney Generall sent his 
man nuLo me to jiett my hand and seale unto a 
warrant to summon a Quest of enquirie to ap- 
peare to niorowe att Westminster Hall, The 
Citizens, when they shall heare of yt, will lyke 
thereof verie well, for they all crye owt that jus- 
tice mayo be done uppon these Treators, The 
foresaid AppreuticeSj being of the Mysterie of 
PJastorers, are commytted unto Newgate uppon 
the Queues Highnes and lier Couucells com- 
maundement, where they arc lyke to remayne 
until I they be delivered by speciall warrant. 

' Here is prescntlie noe other thinge worthie 
of wriiinge. Wlicrefore I beseech God to pre- 

rve first her Ma''% and tlien y' Lordship, from 
all these Trcators and such other wicked people. 
From the Guylde hall tliis present Twcsdaie the 
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Bixt of September at seaven of the clocke in the 
eveninge 1586. — 

Yo' Lo : most humble bownden, 

W. Fletewoode. 

^^ Att the sendinge away of ray man this 
Weddensday mornynge all the bells of London 
do ring for ioye, that, upon the 7 of this monethe, 
beinge as this daie. A** 25 H. 8. her Grace was 
borne. There wilbe this dale but specially 
great ffeastinge at supper. I have ben bidden 
owt this night to supper in vj. or vij. places. 

'' To the Right Honorable and my 
singuler good Lo. the Lo. Treasorer 
of England, at the Courte." 

These, good readers, were the golden days of 
good Queen Bess, — the times to which our un- 
happy epocha is referred for precedents ! ! ! 

No. II. 

A Whimsical Example of Clerical Obedience, in- 
stanced in a Letter from John Foster , a Priest, 
to Lord CromiceU, which " was evidently writ- 
ten immediately ajler the Parliament of 1539 
had passed the Act of ^ The Six Articles, more 
usually called * The Bloody Act.' " 

fA notion had gone forth that priests might 
marry, and numbers of the clergy had seized the 
opportunity of choosing for themselves a help- 
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niate» without dreaming that they sliould subset 
quenlly incur a penalty of the Severest kind- 
Even Cranmer Imd taken to wife the niece of 
Osiander, an eminent divine of Nuremberg. 

Cranmer^ with all quietness^ sent his wife 
back at once to Germany. But John Foster, 
who moved in a lower rank of the priesthood, 
the writer of the present letter, not only dis- 
missed his wife to her friends at the distance of 
three-score miles, but hastened to the vi car- 
gen eralj confessed how^ ill he had understood the 
word of God^ complimented his majesty's more 
erudite judgment, and sued for the royal pardon.] 

'''In my most humblyst wyse, I beyng not so 
bold as to appeie before you re Lordshyp untyll 
your plesure ys knowyn^ fcere sett ap|>arttj nede 
compellythc me to wrytt. Thys last Lentt I 
dyd no Icsse then wrytt, and also to your pre- 
sence I dyd approche, suyng for your lord- 
schyppys gracious servyee ; t)ut now my sute ys 
muche other, for my dysfortune liatlie byn to 
have conceyvyd untruly Goddys wordc^ and not 
only with yntellectyon to liave thought yt, but 
exterykilly and really 1 have fulfyllyd the same ; 
for I J as then beyng a preste, have siccompleschyd 
maryage; nothyng pretendyng but as an obe- 
dyentt suby ect. For y f the Ky ngy s Grace could 
have founde } t lawfidl that prestys mught have 
byn maryd, they wold have byn to the Crowne 
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dubbyll and dubbyll faythefull, furst in love^ 
secondly for fere that the Bysshope of Rome 
scbuld sette yn hys powre unto ther desolacyon. 
But now by the noyse of the peopull I perseyve 
I have dunne amysce^ which saythe that the 
Kyngys erudyte yudgementt with all hys cown- 
cell temperall and spyrytuall hathe stableschyd a 
contrary order, that all prestys schalbe separat 
by a day ; with which order I have contentyd 
my selfe ; and as sone as I herd it to be tru, I 
sentt the woman to her frendys iij. score myles 
from me, and spedely and with all celeryte I have 
resorted hether to desyre the Kyngs Hyghtnes 
of hys favor and absolucyon for my amy see do- 
yng ; prayng and besechyng your Lordschypps 
gracyous cumfortt for the optaynyng of hys gra- 
cyous pardon : and I schalbe your bounden ser- 
vauntt yn hartt and also yn contynnuall servyse 
yf yt schall please your gracious lordschypp to 
accept yt duryng my lyfe : wrythyn the xviij. 
day of June. 

^^ Your bounden for ever, 

^' John Foster." 

The annexed passage, in a letter from Sir 
Thomas Elyot, pleading for rewards for his long 
and laborious services, displays the bonhommie 
in a droll manner : — 

^^ In this unthankfull travayle, I no thing gate 
but the Colike and the Stone, debilitating of Na- 
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ture^ and Hllmoste contynuell destinations or 
rewmesj ministrcH to abbreviate my lif; whivh 
though it be of no grele importance^ yet some wayes 
U movght be nccessari/'^.'" 

Nicholas Wot ton and Richard Berde were 
the persons deputed to negociate Henry the 
Eighth's marriage with Anne of Cleves ; and a 
letter of the former (though much injured by 
the fire which destroyed so many of our records 
at Westminster) conveys some striking' informa- 
tion on the (then) manners of Germany. He says, 

^^ As for th'education of my sayde Ladye, she 
hathe from her childehode (lyke as the Ladye 
Sybille was, tyll she wer maryedj and the Ladye 
Amelye hathe ben and is) ben brought up withe 
the Ladye Duchesse lier mother, and yn manner 
never from her ellebow, the Ladye Duchesse 
being- a wyse Ladye, and one that verye strey- 
telye lookithe to her children. All (he gentyl- 
menne of the cowrte, and other that I have askyd 
of, mpporte her to be of verye lowly e and gen- 
ty]l condicions, by the whiche she hathe so muche 
w^onne her mothers favoi^ that she h very lothe 
to sufTer her to depart from her. She occupiethe 
her tyme moste with the nedyll, wherwithall she 

* This reminds us of the Great Uoknown's quaiat trait of cha- 
racter^ whea the Scotch peasant is regretting^ his lorcris death m 
consequence of the rehellion* *' They tuik aff his head at Lomlon, 
They say it was na' a very guid ane ; but it was a aair loss to himj 
puir fallow 1" 
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She canne reede and wryte 

her but Prenche, Latyn, 

or other langaige she one nor 

yet canne not synge nor pleye upon onye instru- 
ment ; for they take it heere yn Germanye for a 
rebuke and an occasion of lightenesse that great 
Ladyes shuld be lernyd or have enye knowledge 
of musike. Her witte is so goode, that no doubte 
she wille yn a shorte space ierne th'Englisshe 
tongue^ when so ever she puttithe her mynde to 
hit. I cowde never heere that she is ynclyned 
to the good cheere of this Cowntrey^ and mer- 
veyle it were yf she shulde^ seinge that her bro- 
ther, yn whome yet hit were sumwhat more tole- 
rable, dothe so well absteyne from hit. Your 
Graces servante Hanze Albein * hath taken th 'ef- 
figies of my Ladye Anne and the Ladye Amelye, 
and hathe expressyd theyr imaiges verye lyvelye. 

'' Written at Duren the xj'*'. daye of August 
A^ Dni. 1539." 

In a letter from the Princess Elizabeth to her 
brother. King Edward, we have a good example 
of the highest style of that era. She is sending 
her portrait, and says it is 

'' A thinge not worthy the desiringe 

for it selfe, but made worthy for your Hightnes 
request. My pictur I mene, in wiche if the in- 

* Hans Holbein. 
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ward good mynde towarde your grace migth as 
vvel be declared as the outwarde face and coun- 
tenaunce slial be seen, I wold nor haue taried 
Ihe conimaiidement but preuent* it, nor bave 
bine the last to gram t but the first to offer it. 
For the face, I graunt, I might wel blusche to 
offer, but the mynde I shal neuer be ashamed to 
preisient. For thogth from the grace of tbe pic- 
Uir the coulers may fade by time, may giue by 
wether, may be sjx)tted by chance ; yet tlie other 
nor time with her swift wingcs shall ouertake, 
nor the mis tie cloudes with ther low cringes may 
dark en J nor chance with her slipery fote may 
ouerthrow- Of this al thogth yet the profe colde 
not be greale bi cause the occasions hathe bine 
bnt smalj notwiUistandinge as a dog hathe a daye^ 
so may I perchaunce have time to declare it in 
dides wher now I do write them but in wordes. 
And further I shal most humbly beseche your 
Maiestie that wlian you shal lokc on my pictur^ 
you will witsafe-f to think that as you liaue but 
the outward shadow of the body afore yoUj so 
my inward minde wischcth that the body it selfe 
wer oftner in your presence; howbeit bicause 
bothe my so beinge I tliinke coulde do your 
Maiestie litel pleasur, thogth my selfe great 
good ; and again e bicause I se as yet not the 
time agreing therunlo, I shal Jerne to folow this 

* Prevented f vtiiichsafe. 



fsdfkge of jOraoe^^ 'Fjer^ npi) cujpeg quod yijtari 
non potest/ " 

T^ Tppprt of jth^ cojnmi^sJOfferp ^w.t iff the 
foyj^ R^ime (icjf J^w^r^ VI.) (o ^force the 
Fxptestfint fi^itli on 4^ P^inces^ Mafy^ s^qws 
her to have been very firm and fgjfH^^- I^Tear 
the conclusion they relate — 

'* The Lady Mary's Grace sent to 

us to speak with her one word at a window. 
When we were come into the Court, notwith- 
standing that we offered to come up to her cham- 
ber, she would needs speak out of the window, 
and prayed us to speak to Ihe Lords of :the 
Council that her comptroller might shortly re- 
turn. For, said she, since his departing, t take 
the accounts myself of my expences, and learned 
how many loaves of bread be made of a bushel 
of wheat : and 1 wish my father and my mother 
never brought me up with baking and brewing. 
And, to be plain with you, I am weary of mine 
office, and therefore if my Lords will send mine 
officer home, they sliall do me pleasure ; other- 
wise if they will send him to prison, I beshrew 
hii?i if he go not to it merrily, and with a good 
will, and I pray God to send you to do well in 
your souls and 'bodies too, for some of you have 
but weak bodies." 

* Horace. 



T>ic fftlkiwifi^ is a fine descriptkm of mncient 
manneri : — 

' Thi/moM Randolph to the Earl of Leicester^ 
fram Edinhurffh, July SUt, 1565 ; grcing an 
Anrouni of the Marriage of the Quetn of Scots 
to Ijjrd Damley. 

" I dowte not but your H. ha the hearde by 
«uch information as 1 have geven from hence, 
whtit the preBent stale of this Countrie is j how 
Ihyw Quene \% none become a mariid wyfe, and 
Iier tiuwHbanilc, the self same daye of his mar- 
ringc, nuide a Kinge. 

'* Thcic wer maried with all the solemnities 
of the popyslie tyme^ savinge that he hard not 
the nuiHHc ; his speach and tawlke arguethe his 
niyudi% and yet wulde he fayne seem to the 
wtnUle Unit he were of some Religion. His 
word;* to all men agaynste whom he conceavethe 
unyo displeai^ure, howc unjuste soever yt be^ so 
pnnvdo antl fipytcfull, that ralher he seemethe a 
nunuut lie of the workle, then he that not long 
since we have seen and knowne the Lord Darlve, 
1 lm>kethe nmve for reverence of maynie that 

live lytle will to ^fyve it hym, and some iher are 

I do gyve yi that thynke liym lyttle worthye 

A. All lionor ihai maye be atlributed unto 

man bv a wvf, he haihe vi %vhoUve and 
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fullye ; all prayse that maye be spoken of hym 
he lackethe not from her self; all dignities that 
she cane indue hym with^ are all reddie given 
and graunted. No man pleasethe her that con- 
tentethe not hym. And what may I saye more, 
she hath geven over vnto hym her whole wyll, 
to be ruled and guyded as hymself best lykethe. 
She cane as myche prevaile with hym in any 
thynge that is agaynste hys wyll, as your Lord- 
ship maye with me^ to perswade that I sholde 
hange myself. Thys laste dignitie, owte of 
hande to have byne proclamed Kinge, she wolde 
have had yt dyfferred untyll yt were agreed by 
Parlement, or had byne hym self of xxj. yeres 
of age, that thyngs done in hys name myght 
have the better autoritie. He wolde in no case 
have yt dyfierred one day; and ether then or 
never. Whearupon thys dowte is rysen among- 
este our men of lawe, whether she beinge clade 
with a howsbonde, and her howsbonde not xxj- 
yeres, anye thynge withowte Parlement cane be 
of strengethe that is done betwene them. Upon 
Saterdaye at after none these matters were longe 
in debatinge, and before theie were well resolved 
upon, at ix. bowers at night, by iij . herauldes at 
sonde of the trompet, he was proclamed Kinge ; 
thys was the night before the mariage. This 
daye, Mondaye, atxij. of the clocke, the Lords, 
all that were in thys towne, ware present at the 
proclaminge of hym agayne; when no man saide 
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go mychfe as Ameil, savinge by 5 father, that cried 
owte alovvde, ' God Fane liis Grace.' 

" The tnaiier of the Mariage was in this sorte. 
Upon Son day e in the morninge betwene v- ahd 
vj. she was convoide by divers of her nobles to 
the ChappelL She had upon her backe the 
great e murning gown of black e, with (H^ gfeate 
wyde murning hoode, not unlyke unto that which 
she woore the deulfnll daye of the buriall of hi^r 
howsbande* She was leade unto the Chapptfll 
by the Earles Lenox and A thai 1, and ther was 
she lefte untyll her howsbonde came, who ^Iso 
was convoide by the same Lords. The minis- 
tors, prests, ij. deep, ther receave them. The 
banes are asked the tliyrde tyme, and an Instru- 
ment taken by a Notarie that no man saide 
agaynste them, or alleged an ye cavvse whye the 
manage myght not proced. The words wete 
spoken* The rings which were iij. the middle 
a riche diamonde^ were put upon her fynger. 
Theie kneele togyther^ and maynie prayers said 
over them* She tarriethe owte the masse; and 
he takethe a kysse and leave the her ther, and 
wente to her chamber : whether within a space 
she follovvethe, and ther beinge requered ac- 
cordinge to the solemnitie to put oflF her care, 
and leave asyde those sonowfull garments, and 
geve herself to ane pleasanter lyf^ after some 
prettie refusall, more I beleve for maner sake 
than greef of harte, she suffrelhe them that 
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stoode by, everie man that coulee approve *, to 
tayke owte a pyne^ and so beinge oommytted 
unto ber Ladies^ changed b^r garments; but 
went not to bedde ; to ^ignifie untp the woride 
that yt was no luste moved them \o mArrie, but 
onlye the necessitie of her Countrie, notj, yf God 
wylle, longe to leave yt destitute of ^p heire. 
Sufiipicious men, or suche as are gev^n of all 
thyngs to mayke the worst, wolde that yt sholde 
be beleved that they knewe eaohe other before 
that theie came ther. I wolde not your Lord- 
ship sholde so beleve, the lykelyhpods ar^ gQ 
great to the contrarie that y f yt were possible 
to se suche an Acte done^ I wolde not beleve yt. 
After the marriage foUowetbe coiQmenlye ^hes^v^ 
and dancinge. To their dynner theie were conr 
vaide by the whole nobilitie. The trompetts 
sonde^ a larges cried, and monie throwne abowte 
ihe bowse in great abundance to suche as were 
happie to gette anye parte. Theie dyne bothp 
at ane table upon the upper bande. Ther serve 
her these Earles, Athall shower f, Morton car- 
var, CrayfordeJ cupbearer. These serve bym 
in lyke offices, Earles Eglen^, Cas^jsls, and 
Glencarn. After dynner theie dpDce awbyle 
and retir them selves tyil the bow«r of supper, 
and as theie dyned so do they suppe : some 
dauncinge ther was ^d so tfaeie goe to bedde. '^ 

* " Approvers" was the term for friends and followers, 
t Sewer. J Crawford. § Elgin. 
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Among other letters we observe one from 
Uishop Grindalj who was one of our earliest 
horticulturists. His grapes, at Fulham, are 
staled by Strype to have been esteemed of that 
value^ and a fruit the queen stood so well affect- 
ed to, and so early ripe, that the bishop used 
every year to send her majesty a present of them. 
In a postscript to this letter of t>th Sept. 1569, 
the Bishop himself mentions thenij and says, 
'- My Grapes this yea re are not yet rype ; abowt 
the ende off the nexte weeke 1 hoope to sende 
some to the Queen's Ma'^'" — L e. about the 
middle of September. 

A few letters now present themselveSj illustra- 
tive of the feelings of some of Queen Elizabeth*s 
subjects when they heard that her majesty had 
vouchsafed to honour them with a visit during 
her Progresses : from which it will be readily 
gathered how inconvenient to many these pro- 
gresses must have been. The chronological 
order which has hitherto been strictly observed 
in these volumes^ is a Utile trespassed upon here, 
that the various letters on the same subject may 
be brought together. 

Lord-Keeper Bacon, it will be seen^ rejoiced 
much at the report that her majesty intended 
him so great an honour; but owned himself 
quite a novice in receiving royalty. 

The Earl of Bedford thought two nights and 
a day quite sufficient far the visitation at Wo- 
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burn ; and hinted to Lord Burghley that he had 
made preparation for no longer time. 

Arx^hbishop Parker was one of the few who 
seemed thoroughly pleased at one of these in- 
tended visits. A thought struck him to make it 
subservient to the promotion of the Protestant 
religion. His letter will be read with peculiar 
interest. 

Lord Leicester, writing to the Earl of Sussex, 
in 1577^ says^ *^ We all do what we can to per- 
suade [her Majesty] from any Progress at all." 

It is quite evident that the queen was fickle ; 
and frequently gave but short notice of what 
part of the country she chose to visit. 

Lord Buckhurst^ who expected to receive her 
majesty at Lewes, in 1577, was so forestalled, in 
respect of provisions, by other noblemen in 
Sussex and the adjoining counties, that he was 
obliged to send for a supply from Flanders. 

When Mr. Hickes, Lord Burghley's secre- 
tary, was married, the queen hinted that she 
would honour him. Hickes wrote to a friend 
at court to ask the Lord Chamberlain what 
preparation he should make, evidenUy fearing 
the expense. The Lord Chamberlain's advice 
was, to go out of the house and leave it to the 
queen. He simply wished that Mrs. Hickes 
should present her majesty with some trifling 

present 

It is not generally known, that much as these 
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visits sometimes put the queen's subjects to ex* 
pense, the cost of them to the public treasury 
was also a matter of deep concern. Lord 
Burghlej's calculation upon this subject, fairly 
amounting to a remonstrance, are still extant. 

Among the Lansdowne MSS. in the Museum, 
No, 16* art, 53^ is '' An Estimate of increase of 
the Chardgies in the time of Progrease which 
should not be if her Majestic remeynid at her 
Standing- Ilowses within xx. myles of London; 
collected out of the Creditors of the last Pro- 
grease Anno xv^". Region Elizabeth/' A.D. 1573. 
It is altered and corrected in Lord Burghley*s 
hand. The increase of charges caused by the 
Progress appears to have amounted in tlie whole 
to 10341. 0s,6d. 

Lord Burghley, it is probable, would have 
been personally glad if tlie Progresses could 
have been altogether dispensed with- The 
queen's visits to him were extremely frequent. 
His lordship's treatment of the queen^s suite 
when she went to Theobald's, seems not to have 
been gen end ly acceptable to the visitors. In 
more than one letter we find the writers vexed 
when they learned they were to go there. 
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No. III.— Temp. 2. £/i». 

Interesting account given by the Earl of Bedford 
and Mr. Thomas Randolph^ to the Privy 
Cduneil of England oj the atrocious murder of 
Ddvid Rizzioi We have on^y to premise that 
they seem to have receited their own vntelU- 
gtncefrom Ruihen (Ruthven) one of the m4)St 
desperate of the assassins — 

""' Thid we fyiide (say the English residents) 
foi" certayne that the Quenes howsbande beinge 
(^titrcid into a vehement suspicion of David that 
by hym some thynge was commytted which was 
tndste agaynste the Quenes honor and not to be 
borti(d of his parte^ fyrste communicated his 
mynde to George DUglas^ whoe fyndinge his 
sorrows so greate, soughte all the meanes he 
cduide to put some remedie to his greef, and 
cottithunicatinge the same unto My Lbrd Ruthen, 
by the Kings comhiandement, no other waye 
^btilde be founde then that David sholde he taken 
bWte of the waye, whear in he was so erneste 
and dayle pressed the same that no reste coulde 
be hiad untyll yt was put in execution. . To this 
it was found good that the Lord Morton and 
Lord Lindesaye sholde be made previe to th' 
inteiite that theie myght have their friends nt 
hand yf nede requered, which caVvsed them to 
aissemble «o maynye ^s theie thoughte sufficient 
agaynste the tyme that this determination of 
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theirs sliold be put in execution, which was de- 
termined the \x^^ of this instante, iij* dayes be- 
fore the Pallia men te sholde begyne, at what 
tyrae the saide Lordes were assured that the 
Earles ArgilCj M orraye, Rothes, and their com- 
pliceB, sholde have b}ne forfited yf the Kinge 
could not be perswaded tliroughe this meanes to 
be their frend, whoe for the desyer he had that 
his intente shulde tajke etfecte th' one waye- 
was contente to yelde vvithowte all dyfficultie to 
th' other, witli tliis condition that theie wolde 
gyve their consents that he myght have the 
Crowne matremoulall. He was so impatient to 
see thoye thyngs he sawe and were dayly 
broughte to his eareSj that he dayly pressed the 
saide Lord Ruthen that ther myglite be no longer 
delaye; and to the intente yt myghte be mani- 
fest e unto the w^orld that he approved the dete*^ 
was contente to be at the doing of yt hym self. 

'' Upon the Saturdaye at nyghte^ nere unto 
viij. of the clocke. the King convoythe hym selfj 
the Lord Ruthen ^ George Dughs, and two other, 
thorowe his owne Chamber by the pre vie stayers, 
up to the Quenes Chamber yoingef to which 
tSier is a Cabinet abowte xij. footes square^ in the 
same a lyttle lowe reposinge bedd, and a table, 
at the which ther were syttinge at tlie supper the 
Quene, tlie La die Argile, and David with his 
cappe upon his heade. Into the Cabinet ther 
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commethe in the King, and Lord Ruthen^ who 
willed David to come forthe, sayinge that ther 
was no place for hym. The Quene saide that yt 
was her wyll ; her howsbonde answerde that yt 
was agaynste her honor. The Lord Ruthen 
saidc that he sholde lerne better his deutie^ and 
ofieringe to have taken him by the arme, David 
tooke the Quene by the blyghtes* of her gowne, 
and put hym self behynde the Quene, who wolde 
gladlye have savid hym; but the King havinge 
loosed his hands, and holdinge her in his armes, 
David was thruste owte of the Cabinet thorowe 
the bede chamber into the Chamber of Presens, 
whear were the Lord Morton, Lord Lindesaye, 
whoe intendinge that night to have reserved hym 
and the nexte daye to hange hym, so maynie 
beinge abowte them, that bore hym evle will, one 
thruste hym into the boodie with a dagger, and 
after hyma greate maynie other, so that he had in 
his boddie above lv. wonds. Yt is tolde for cer- 
tayne that the Kings owne dagger was lefte stick- 
inge in hym. Wheather he stroke hym or not we 
cane not knowe for certayne. He was not 
slayne in the Quenes presens as was saide, but 
goinge downe the stayers owte of the Chamber 
of Presence. 

'' Ther remayned a longe tyme with the 
Quene, her howsbonde and the Lord Ruthen. 
She made^ as we here, greate intercession that he 

* Pleats. 
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thalde hava no hanne. She blamed gr^idye 
her hawsbonde that was the autor of so fowle an 
Acte. Yt is saide he dyd answer thai David had 
more compag;nie of her boddie then he for the 
space of twt# monethes, and therfore for her 
honor and hi§ owne eontentement be gave his 
consent that he sholde be taken awaye. Yt is 
not, say the she. the Woman's parte to seeke the 
howftbonde, and therefore in that the fault was 
his owne. He baid that when he came, she ether 
wolde not or made her self sycke. Well, say the 
nhe, ynu have taken your laste of me, and your 
farewell. That were pjttie say the the Lord 
Rutlieii, he is your Majesties howsbondjand you 
must yelde deutie to eache other. Whye maye 
not I J say the she, leave hym as well as your wyf 
dyd her howsbonde. Other have done the lyke* 
The Lord Rut hen saidc tiiat she was lawfullye 
devorccd from her howsbonde, and for no suche 
cawse as the Kinge found hym self jjreved, 
Hcwyds tins in;ui was meane, basse^ ennemie to 
the nobility e, shame to her, and dy struct ion to her 
Grace's count rye. Well say the she, yt shalbe 
den re bhide lo some of you yf hys be spy He, 
God for bed, savthe Lord Ruthen, for the tuore 
your Grace showe yourself offended^ the wotlde 
wyll Judf^e the worce. Her howsbonde this 
tyme ♦speakethe lyttle. Her Grace contynuallye 
weepethe. The Lord Ruthen being evle at 
ease, and w eake, calleUie for a drinke, and saythe 
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this I 411101816 do with your Majesties pardon^ and 
perswadethe her in the beste sorte he coulde that 
vhe Wkle pacific her self. Ncrthynge that coulde 
h% «a^e coulde please her. 

^^ In this meatt tyrae ther rose a comber^ in 
the Coaifte^ to peaeifie which ther went downe 
the LfwA Ruthea^ who wentstrayte to the Earles 
Huntlye, Bothewell^ and Athall, to quiet them^ 
and to assure them from the King that nothynge 
was intended agaynste them. Theie^ notwith- 
stondinge^ taking feare when theie hearde that 
my Lord of Murraye wolde be ther the next 
daye^ and Argile, to meete them ; Huntlye and 
Bothewell gette owte of a wyndow and so de- 
parte. Athall had leave of the Kyng^ with . 
Flyske and Landores (whoe was latlye called 
Lyslaye, the person of Ovne) to go whear theie 
wolde ; and beinge convoide owte of the Court 
i>y the Lord of Liddingeton^ theie went that 
nighte to suche places wheare theie thought 
them selves in moste saulftie. 

*^ Before the Kinge leafte tawlke with the 
'Queue, in the heringe of the Lord Ruthen, she 
was content that he sholde lye with her that 
flyghte. We knowe not howe he forslowe f hym 
self^ but came not at her, and excused hym self 
to his frends that he was so «leapie that he coulde 
not wake in due tyme. 

^* Ther were in this compagnie two that came 

* A rout. t lost himself through sloth. 
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ill with the Kynge; th* one Androwe Car of 
FavvBensyde, whome the Quene say the vvolde 
have stroken her with adagger, and one Patricke 
Balentine brother to the Just ice Clerke, who also 
her Grace say the offered a dagge* agaynste her 
belly e with the cocke downe. We have byne 
ernestlye in hande with the Lord Ruthen to 
knowe the veritie ; but he assurethe us of the 
contra rie* Tlier were in the Qucnes Cliamber 
the Lord Robert, Artlmr Ersken, one or ij. 
other ; tliel at tlie fyrste offer inge to mayke some 
defence. The Lord Ruthen drewe his dagger, 
and fewc mo we pons then tliat were not drawne 
nor seen in lier Grace'^ presens as we are by the 
saide Lord assuretl. 

""* The nexte daye abowte vij, of the clncke 
after none ther a r rived the Earle of Murraye and 
th' other witli liytn thut were in Englande. He 
spake iminediatlye with tlie Kinge^ and strayte 
after with tlie Quenc. Slie saide that he was 
welcome, and layde the fawlte upon other that he 
WHM owte of the Couiitrie, requered of hym to be 
a gond snbjecte, and she wold be to hym as he 
oughtc. The nexte daye he spake with her 
agaync, ag nli^o my Ijord of Morton and Lord 
Rnthcn who exhorted her iiumblye to caste off 
lier laie, to stodic for tliat whiche myghte be 
her Maftie^ weclc, and lionoi\ promesinge for their 
parts obbedieiit* and service as becommed trowe 
• Vku>]. t off; 
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and faylhefull subjects. She accepted their say- 
ings in good worthe; wylled them to devise 
what myght be for their securitie, and she wolde 
subscribe yt. She sendethe for the Lord of 
Liddingeton^ and in gentle words devisethe with 
hyra that he wolde perswade that she myght 
have her libertie, and the garde that was abowte 
her removed^ seinge that she had graunted their 
requests. He founde yt verie good and not 
maynie of the Lords as we here that myslyked yt. 
Ail men beinge gone to their lodgings, and no 
suspicion taken of anye that ether she wolde de- 
parte or not performe the promes to the Lords, 
abowte xij. of the clocke at nyghte she convoide 
her self a privie waye owte of the Howse. She, 
her howsbonde, and one gentlewoman came to 
the place whear Arthur Ersken and the Cap- 
taine of her Garde keapte the horses, and so 
roode her way behinde Arthur Ersken untyll she 
came to Seton, ther she tooke a horse to her self^ 
and roode to Dombarrton to the Castle, wheather 
resorted unto her the Lords Huntlye and Bothe- 
well, and so divers of the whole Counlrie. 

^' The Lords beinge thus dysappoynted sent 
the nexte daye the Lord Simple to her Grace 
with requeste from their Lordships unto her 
Majestie to fulfyll her promes to signe that By 11 
for their securitie. He was dyfiered ij. or iij. 
days untyll suche tyme as divers of the Lords of 
the which the Earl of Glencarne was the fyrste, 

VOL. I. s 



the Earle of Rolhese iiexte^ and some other, by 
secret incaues had f>-otteii their remission and 
were fully e restored^ whoe break inge from the 
reste as their force dimenesshede so dyd her 
Grace increase, and vvhear before theie were 
hable to have at tl>e leaste defended them selves, 
tlieie were fayne to seeke their ovvne saulftie/' 

We have no where read a better account of 
tills infamous transaction : poor Mary ! her life 
was a tragical romance ; no wonder that future 
generations should feel so deep an interest in her 
misfortuneti. Respecting Rizzio^ it is afterwards 
stated : 

*' Of the great substance he had tlier is myche 
spoken. Some saye in golde to the value of ij- 
]Vr| St. His apparell was verie good ; as yt is 
sayde xviij. payre of velvet hose. His chamber 
well furnysshed, armour, daggs, py stole tts^ har- 
quebusis, xxij swerds. Of all this nothinge 
spoyled nor lackinge, savinge ij. or iij. daggs. 
He had the custodie of all the Queries Lettres, 
which all were delivered un looked upon. We 
heare of a juell tliat he had hanginge abowte hys 
necke of some price that cane not be hearde of. 
He had upon liis backe^ whan he was slayne^ a 
nyghte gowne of damaske furred with a satteryne 
dublet, and hose of russet velvet;" 

And of his hapless mistress we hear from her 
own letter to Elizabeth. after her cruel leception 
in England by that cold-blooded Queen. It re- 
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monstrates against her intended removal from 
Carlisle r ' 

'*= Madame, — Although the necessitee of my 
cause (which makith me to^be importune to you) 
do make you to judge that I am out of the way, 
yet such as have not my passioft, nor the respects 
whercrf you ar pers waded will, think that I do as 
my cause doth requyre. Madame I have not 
alCcused you, neither in wordes nor in thought, 
t6 have usid your self evell towardes me ; and I 
beleeve that you have no want of good under- 
standing to keepe you from perswasion against 
your natarall good inclynation. But in the 
meane tyme I cannot chose (having my senses) 
but perceive very evell furderance in my matters, 
sence my comming hither. I thought that I had 
sufficiently discourcid unto yow the discommodi- 
ties which this delay t)ringeth unto me,' And 
spetially, that they* think in this next moneth of 
August, tb hold a Parlement against me and all 
my servants. And in the meane ty roe I am stayde 
heere, and yet will you that I shuld put myself 
further into your Contrey (without seeing yon^ 
and remoove me farther from myne : and there 
to do me this dishonnor at the requestes of my 
Rebelles, as to send Commissioners to heere 
theim against me, as you wold do to a meane 
subject; and not heere me by mouth. Now 
Madame, I have promised you to come to you : 

• Her rebellious subjects. 
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artd havjiif^ there made my mone and complaint 
of those Rebelled, and they coniming thither not 
as po*4ses^ors but liS subjectes to answer, I wold 
have bcHOUi^Iit you to heere my justification of 
tliat which they have faulsly set furth against 
me: and if I could nut purge myself therof, you 
miglit then discharge your liande.s of my causesj 
and let me go for huch as I am. Hut to do as 
you Bay, if T wer coulpable, I wold be better ad- 
vised* IJut being nut so, I cannot accept this 
dishonnor at their handes, that being in posses- 
sion they will comme and accuse me before your 
Commissioners, wherof 1 cannot lyke. And 
seeing you think it to be against your honor and 
cousynage to do otlierwise, I beseech you that 
yon w ill not be niyne cnemyc until! you may see 
how I tan disrharge my self every waye. And 
tn sutlVe me to go into France where I have a 
dowery Ui iriuinteyn me; or at the least to go 
into Scotland, with assurance that if tliere come 
any strangers Ihitlier, I will bynd my self for 
their relcmrn*' witlujut any prejudice to you. 
Or if it please you nut ^o do thus, I protest that 
1 will not inii)ule it (o falshode if 1 receyve 
strangers in my con trey, wythout makyng you 
any utlier discharge for it. Do with my body at 
your will, the honnor or blame shalbe yours. 
For I had raihcr dy heere, and that my faithfull 
servants may be succourid (though you wold not 
so) by Htrangeis, then to sulVer theim to be utterly 
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undon upon h . .* to receyve in tyme to come 
particular commodite. There be many things 
that moove me to feare that I shall have to doo 
in this contrey with other then with yow. But 
forasmuch as nothing hath followed upon my last 
mone^ I hold my peace. Happen what may 
happe, I have as leef to abyde my fortune, as to 
seeke it and not fynde it. Further^ it pleased you 
to gyve lycence to my subjects to go and come. 
This hath ben refusid me by my Lord Scroope 
and M' KnoUes (as they say) by your commande- 
ment, because I wold not depart hence to your 
charge untilll had answer of this Lettre ; though 
I shewed them that yow requyred my answer 
upon the two poinlz conteyned in your Lettre. 
Th' one is (to let you breefly understand them) 
I am come to you to make my mone to you ; the 
which being heard, 1 would declare unto jou myne 
innocency, and then requyre your ayde. And 
for lack therof I cannot but make my mone and 
complaint to God, that I am not heard in my just 
quarrell ; and to appele to other Princes to have 
respect therunto, as my case requyreth ; and to 
you Madame first of all, when you shall have exa- 
mynid your conscience before and have him for 
witnes : and th' other, which is to come further 
into your Contrey, and not to come to your pre- 
sence : I will esteeme that as no favor, but will take 
it for the contrary : obeying it as a thing forced." 

♦ Hit. 
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This h pileoiis work: and where could vre 
fiiiil a mivre just yet mellinj^ exposure of the 
cnifly policy pursued by Elizabeth and her 
uuBiHterH towards the unhappy captive who had 
fled into tlieir thrall, and whom tliey finally 
murdered ! 

No. l\.~Temp.2.Eliz. 

The Vt'sil of the first Turkish Ambassador to 
Eiighiml * pnsents a picture worth preserving, 
and wcfinrl it painted in a Letter from .... to 
Sir Edward Uoby. 

*' Honourable Knight, — Hoping to finde pardon 
for my hjng* silence, I will at this present em- 

* *' Thii pdiiic vvhicii liad seized on Europe at the Close appriiach 
i*f tlif (Htdiima power in Xhv fifteenth century , fixed a jealousy 
vvhii h wui^ lujl very «|uit^kly routovciL Above a century elapsed 
l^pfnrc nny iif the Pmvvrs m lhi> part of Europe could be persuaded 
hi mmi II I tii Ulster to the Turk; and near a cenruiy and a half, 
liefori' !iH ucrredtted Aj^cfUs were received at their Courts. 

*' Tliti Trirkey ('naiimay waa Cs^UblUhed in this country in 
iri7JJ. after Auiurath the Tliird, upcm a treaty between William 
Hitrbiirne lujd ftJnstaphu Bvg a Turkish ba^j^a, had granted to the 
Kn;,'ljNh nnvrrhaiitt* the same fnH'<loin of traHie through hb empire 
!M Hii^ ui tliul liinf i'lijoyed by the French, the Venetians^ tke Polo* 
iiiuiiK, Hud i]ii' (ierinauH. 

*' Jt \vitH prohahly upon thia occasion that thethoui^ht of aendin^r 
aJi eiivhas^Hudor totlie Porte from England, was first entertamed. 

" nnrlitirne remained m a^^ent at Constantinople, partly for the 
J'Jn^li^ih ^^overument and partly for the merelianta, till about 1591, 
wUrn he was succeeded as embassador by Mr. Edward Barton, 
and Ive, in \CM^ by J\!n tlcnry Lclln, who remained at Constanti- 
nople at least till IfjOfj. ^ 
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bolden my selfe to resume that duty which I 
have so long dispensed with. 

'' The Letter inclosed containeth^ as you see^ 
a recommendation of the Turke lately arrived, 
both from his quality and his errand, by that fa- 
mous Murat-Rey admiral of Algier, being now 
a man of seventy yeares olde, who heretofore 
was as much renowned for his exploits in the 
Levant seas, as ever Drake was for his attempts 
upon the Ocean. 

*' For the person of this Mustapha, he seemes 
to me and others that have visited him, a man of 
a goodly presence and a gallant spirit, sociable, 
affable^ and full of intertainment to all comers, 
and one who to give the bettpr content to those 
that come to see him, is content to dispense 
with some of his Turkish fashions, and to accus- 
tome himselfe to ours. For being invited to acr 
company S"" Thomas Low governor of the Com- 
pany to diner, I saw Mustapha sitt in a chayer 

" The Turk, however, had no mmister or agent, during all this 
time resident in England 

'* The Cottonian CoUection of Manuscripts in the Museum con- 
tains numerous documents illustrative of the first intercourse be- 
tween England and Russia : as well as one or two earlier Manu- 
scripts of Russian History. 

" The greater part of these have been recently transcribed at the 
expense of the Russian government. 

" The communication between the two countries can hardly be 
said to have begun before the time of Philip and Mary ; but it so 
ripened itfthe time of Elizabeth, that the Czar Ivan Basilovitch, 
in 1583, was even desirous to have an English wife." 
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at the bourdes endej and drink a Bolemne helth 
to the King of Great Brittaiiie and the Grand 
Signor. lie hath bene two yeares in his Jour- 
ney, havhig accompanied Mons'. de Brebis the 
Frencli ambassador, through Natolia, Armenia, 
SoiiOj Palaestinaj .Egypt, and Barl;ary as far as 
Algier, where indeed iliey stayed seven inonelhs, 
and where the French Ambassador by his 
nieanes was in good hope to Imve obtained of 
the King tliere and Murat-lley the Coral- fishing 
upon the Coast of Algier^ which was flatly de- 
nied him- With this denyal tliey went both for 
Mai sell is, where Mons' de B re bis, for the cour- 
tc*.ies he hfid received at this mans hand in so 
hing a Jouruey, promis^ed he would make the 
King liis [Master acquainted with the worthines 
i*f the man and with his message, and then 
would come and fetch him. But there Mustapha 
attended six mouths, and heard neither by word 
nor letter frum .Muns' de Brebis* Hereupon he 
wroie to the French King that he had the Grand 
Signors Letters, and that he hoped he would not 
deny him the la we of nations, but would ^raunt 
him accesse and audience as the Grand Signor 
used to du to the ambassadors of all Christian 
Princes. The French King wrote an ans%ver 
persuading him to returne hack, and sending 
him a present of KXK) crowiies. Which pre- 
sent he refused, and did still peremptorily de- 
mand audience and his charges to be defrayed. 
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which in the end was granted him. His errand 
to the French King was for the release of 150 
Turkes chained to the Gallies at Marsellis, the 
greater part whereof Count Maurice released 
out of Spinola's Gallies at the winning of Scluse. 
He saith he brought with him from Algier 80 
French captives, wherof four were circumcised, 
and delivered them up freely at Marsellis, and 
yet in seven moneths aboad there he could not 
get one Turke released. Many other things he 
reporteth of the perfidy of the French nation, 
and saith, he liketh neither their fashion nor 
dyet, their meat being so larded with hogs-flesh, 
as he could not eat of it. During his aboad 
there the King allowed him 15 crownes aday, 
and in fine dissuaded him, as did also our Am- 
bassadour, from coming hither. But all in 
vaine ; and so he gott a passe from Sir George 
Carew, and would not land at Dover till he had 
indented with Sir Thomas Waller that he should 
be defrayed during his aboad. He is come but 
slenderly attended, with some dozen of Turkes, 
whereof three only are civilly appareld, the rest 
looking like the ambassadors that came to Josua 
with old shooes and threed-bar^ apparel. For 
his owne persone he hath many changes of gar- 
ments very rich, and several turbants, and hath 
brought with him either for i>resents or for a 
pledge in time of necessity, twenty one pieces of 
cloth of gold and silver, valued at 1000 markes. 
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His emploiments, he saith^ have been five times 
to Venice, once into Persia, once into Tartary, 
twise into France, and now the first of his Na- 
tion that ever came into England. Besides he 
saith, he was/ some eight years ago, treasurer of 
the warres to Sinan Bassa, when Raab alias 
Saverin was won from the Christians, and when 
M' Barton our ambassadour was in the army. 
He had the charge there (beleeve him who list) 
of 3600 Camels, laden with checkins, 40,000 
upon a Camel, which being cast up do amount 
to 144 millions of checkins, which is almost 50 
millions of poundcs sterling. As concerning his 
message mentioned in the Letter of Murat-Reyes, 
he saith, ther is much taike at Constantinople 
and Marsellis of English pirats in the Levant' 
seas : but he saith that in all his long journey he 
could meet but with one ; nor could he hear of 
any more, but of French and Italian Gorsares 
as many as were haires in his bearde. This 
one English pirate, being, as I take it, one Cap- 
tain Warde, and, combined with the Turkes, he 
mett at Alger; wher the French Ambassador 
requested Murat-Reys to moove Ward to be 
favourable to the French. ' I favourable to the 
French?' (quoth he) '1 tell -You if I should 
meet mine own father at sea, I would robb him, 
and sell him when I had done.' Then Musta- 
pha asked him whether he would command him 
any service into England for the procuring of his 
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pardon, he answered that he would never see 
England againe but would be buried in the Sea. 
*' Mustapha desires .to be dispatched, and to 
returne home not by the way of Prance, but by 
sea : but he will hardly gett his audience till the 
King come to Salisbury. His table standes the 
Merchants in some 41. a day. 

4» m . itt. * ♦ # ♦ * m 
r. «c Yo". a (centra cordis. 

** Strand, tius Tuesday Morning, 
Aug. 1607." 

The death of James II.^, March 1625, forms a 
point in these historical documents, at which we 
may conveniently refer back, for the sake of en- 
riching our review with such insulated passages 
as have most attracted our attention in the corr 
respondence of the preceding thirty years. 
These are very miscellaneous, but relate to 
many curious matters which are characteristic 
of the period, and may, we think, be agreeably 
perused with little other arrangement than merely 
that of the dates, as we have marked them in 
our notes. 

In the year 1595, we find the Head and Fel- 
lows of Trinity College, Cambridge, writing to 
Lord Burghley for a loan of the robes from the 
royal wardrobe in the Tower of London^ to 
wear in a tragedy, to be acted by them ; the in- 
creasing taste for dramatic compositions, having. 
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it j^eems, led both our universities to encourajre 
such representations with a correctness of style 
and propriety of costume prev iouijily unthought of, 

*' Amonjj tlie colleges, (says Mr. Ellis,) which 
in this respect led the way in the two universi- 
ties to the introduction of the legitimate drama, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and St, John's, at 
Ox ford J were remarkably distinguished. A litde 
interlude^ perfurmctl at the latter college before 
King James I. in 1605, is thought to have sug- 
gested Macbeth to Shakspeare 

*' Mr, Douce is in poj^session of three manu- 
script ]>lay«, iu Latin, performed at Trinity Col- 
lege in the reign of Queen Elizabeth^ which 
have never been published/' 

At the -same college, on a visit of King James, 
in I6'23, Mn Meade relates in a letter to Sir 

Martin Stutevillc, — 

'^ 1 will te]l you a pretty Caml>ridge accident 
as I am inf(U'med. On Ash -Wednesday there is 
a Coniedic at Trinity College, Whereupon the 
Spanij^h Ambassador and tlie Ambassador of 
liruxellH being at Court, His Majestie sent word 
tlmt they meant to come hath to sec the Comedy. 
The name nt" the Comedy is Ignatius Loyola 
and, as 1 guess, the argument according, Here- 
npou the Seniors of Trinity have been much 
pnzzledj and have moved the Doctors ro write to 
his Majestie how the case stands, and tliat either 
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the Ambassadors must not come, or the Comedie 
must not be acted." 

That quackery was co-existent with the drama 
in those days, is shown by many letters to Eng- 
land's prime minister, who was greatly afflicted 
with gout. 

'' Among the Lansdowne MSS. in the Mu- 
seum, there aje letters to Lord Burghley from 
all parts of Europe, in English, in Latin, in Ita- 
lian, presenting him with nostrums of the most 
infallible character. 

*' How early in life the disease attacked Lord 
Burghley does not appear; but a Mr. Dyon 
writes to him, with a course of physic and diet, 
as early as January the 24th, 1573, the outside 
of which is marked in Lord Burghley's hand, 
' Recipe pro podagra.' The Lady Hariugton 
sent his lordship some other directions Feb. 4th, 
1573. We have an Italian letter to him con- 
cerning a powder for the gout, dated Dec. 12th, 
1575. In 1579, a prescription was sent to his 
lordship in Latin by Dr. Henry Landwer, to 
ease his gout by medicated slippers ; previous to 
which, a variety of remedies had been sent to 
him in Latin by Dr. Hector, selected from the 
works of Averroes, Johannes Anglicus, and 
Mattheus Gradensis. In 1583, another Latin 
letter came from one Nicholas Gybberd, who pre- 
tended he had found a tincture of gold to cure 
the gout : and, in 1584, an Italian letter with a 
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pressing offer of cure of aiiolher kind, from one 

Sig;nor Camillo Cardoini... 



" In 1592j one Henry Bossevyle wrote to his 
lordship from Calais; uttering, for a few hundred 
pounds and piece of preferment, to furnish him 
with some plasters, w hich, from the description, 
it might strongly be feared would have proved 
more painful to the patient than the Gout itself*, 

'' Lastly^ the Earl of Shrewsbury sent a pre- 
scription. He begged his Lordship to make 
trial of the Oil of Slags blood, which, he said, 

* BoAsevilk thuii describes it : — 

«* Touch iiige lUe substance of tlie things lliat go to this cure, 
the Styli h used, and there are several waters, and severaU things 
spred upon a eertuyue hcast ykyune made leatlier. 

•' Ooncerninye tlic applyengc thcrof, oue water muste bathe the 
place nere unto the payne, leavinge a joynte betwene the place of 
payiie anci the place that is batheti, yf conveniently it niaye be. 
Then uiustc a peccc of the sayde letlier he cutte couveniente to 
make a playster, ivliich [nuste be well moystned in one of the 
sayde waters, and theron severall other things spredde, with 
playster muste be layde upon the place so bathed, there to rcjnayne 
xij. hovvers, and afterwardes there niuste be freshe balhinge and 
plays ters. 

'* For the operacion therof, the paciente shall shortly fynde the 
hum ore stirred, blisters or py in pies to rise out of the place where 
the playster is layde, out of ^vhioh shall yssue the badde hum ore ^ 
some of which blisters wyll drye up^ and others wy!l unely breake 
out so louge as any parte of tlie hum ore remaynethe, 

** When all tbe badde humore is drawne out, they wyll drye 
up, and the patient shall fimle himself for the present ciu-ed^ by 
havingc the use of his Joynts as nymhle as ever they were which 
were ao afflicted ^ and after^vardes shall fcele no more payne of the 
goute/* 
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with a rare and great virtue, had been service- 
able to himself. 

^^ Of the state of medical science in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, something has been already 
said; and the correspondence of Elizabeth's 
reign shows, that, in her time, it had made no 
advance. Gout, indeed, has defied the science 
of all reigns. But what will be said when Dr. 
Anthony Fenot addresses a solemn Letter of 
Advice in Latin to the Lords of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Council, for putting an end to the Queen's 
tooth-ache : or what, when Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the Lord-Chancellor, could transmit a 
ring to Sir Thomas Smith for the Queen, to pro- 
tect her from the infection of the plague : *^ I am 
lykewise bold' are the words 'to commend my 
most humble dewtie by this Letter and Rynge, 
which hath the virtue to expel infectious ayt^es, 
and is, as ittelleth me, to be worn betwixt the 
sweet dugs, the chast nest of most pure con- 
stancy. 1 trust that when the virtue is known, 
it shall not be refused for the value.' "' 

No. V. — Temp. Eliz. 

Pew letters of high interest, written during 
the early years of Queen Elizabeth, are extant. 
By the followitig we are brought deeper into the 
tragedy of the unfortunate Queen of Scotland, 
which gives such painful importance to a latter 
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period of tlie Elizabetlian reign; and though 
Uje facts ilkiht Jilted b) llic extracts immediately 
foHouing are mentioned in hiiitory, we think it 
good to set til em in the stronger and more cer- 
tain light of aut lien tic contemporary correspon- 
dence- 
Very little of the pedantry of James's ordinary 
manner is to be fonnd in this letter. His re- 
monstrance to Elizabeth is manly ; his reasoning 
just. A flection and anxiety for a mother over- 
came his usual style : and we have here the best 
of all his epistolary compositions. 

Well does the letter deserve this eulogium : 
we insert it entire. 

" Madame & dearest sister, if ye coulde have 
knouin quliat divers thochtis have agitat my 
mynde since ray directing of Uilliame Keith 
unto you for the sollistiig of this matter quhairto 
nature and hononre so greatly and unfeyaedly 
bindis and oblcisis me ; if, 1 say ye ken quhat 
divers tln)chtis I have bene tn and quhat just 
greif I hadd, ueying deeply tlie thing it self if so 
it shoulde proceid^ as Godd forbidd, quhat 
euentis niicht follow tliair upon^ quhat number 
of straitis 1 uolde be drcuin unto, and amony-st 
the rest hou it micht perrell my reputation 
amongst my subjectis. If thaise thingis, I yett 
say againe, nay re knouin unto you, then [doubt] 
1 not but ye wold so farr pit tie my cace as it 
woJde easely mak you at the first to re.solue 
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youre ouin * best into it. I doubt greatlie in 
quhat facon to urit f in this purpois, for ye haue 
all readdie takin sa euill with my playnness, as I 
feare [if] I shall persist in that course ye shall 
rather be exasperattet to passionis in [rea] ding 
the uordis, than by the plainness thairof be per* 
suadit to consider richtlie the simpill treuth, 
Yett justlie prefferring the deutie of ane honest 
friend to the suddaine passionis of one quho^ 
hou soone thay be past can uyslier uey J the rea- 
sons than I can sett thaime doune, I haue re- 
soluid in feu uordis and plaine to gif you [my] 
freindly and best advyce, appealing to youre 
rypest judgement to discerne thereupon. Quhat 
thing Madame can greatlier touche me in ho- 
noure, that bothe [is] a King and a Sonne, then 
that my nearest neihboure being in straittest 
freindshippe with me, shall rigorouslie putt to 
death a free souueraigne Prince, and my natural! 
mother, alyke in estaite and sexe to hir that so 
uses her, albeit subject I grant to a harder for- 
toune, and touching hir nearlie in proximitie of 
bloode. Quhat law of Godd can permitt that 
justice shall strikke upon thaime quhome he hes 
appointid supreame dispensatouris of the same 
under him ; quhom he hath callid Goddis, and 
thairfore subjectid to the censoure of none in 
earth ; quhose anointing by Godd can not be 

* Own. t fashion to write. J wiselier weigh. 

VOL. I. T 
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defylid be man, unreoenged by the authoure 
thairof; quho being supreme, and immediatt 
lieutenant of Godd in Heaven j can not thairfore 
be judg'it by tliaire asBquallis in earth, Quhat 
monstmouse tliinge is it that Souueraigne 
Princes thai me selfiis shoulde be the exemple 
giveris of thaire ouen sacred diademes pro- 
phaining. Then quhat shoulde tnoue you to 
this forme of proceiding^ (supponin the uorst, 
quhiche in goode faith I looke not for at youre 
handis) honoure or profeitt ? Honoure uaire it 
to you, to spaire quhen it is least lookid for 
Honoure uaire it to you, (quhich is not onlie my 
freiiidlie aduyce but my earnist suite) to tak me 
and all other Princes in Europe eternally be- 
hold in unlo you in granting this my so reason- 
able request ; and not (appardon I pray you my 
free speaking) to putt Princes to straittis of ho- 
noure quhair throuch youre generall reputatione 
and the universall (all most) mi sly king of you, 
may daingerouslie perrell both in honoure and 
utillitie youre person ne and estate. Ye knou 
Madame uell aneuchj hou small difference 
Cicero concludis to be betuixt utile and ftonestum 
in his discourse thairof, and quhiche of thaime 
oucht to be framed to the other. And nou 
Madame, to concluidej I pray you so to uey * 
thir feu argumentis, that as I euer presumed of 
youre nature, so the quhole uorlde may praise 
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^oure subjectis for thair deutiful caire for your 
prieseruation, and youre self for youre princelie 
pittie ; the doing quhairof onlie belangis unto 
you ; the parforming quhairof onlie apparteynis 
unto you ; & the praise thairof onlie uill euer be 
youris. Respect then, goode Sister, this my 
first, so long contineuid, and so eamist request ; 
dispatching my Ambassadouris with such a con- 
fortable ansoure as may become youre persone 
to giue, and as liiy louing and honest hairt unto 
you meritii^ to ressaue. But in kaice any do 
uant thaime selfis to knau further of my minde 
in this matter, th^ti my ambassadouris do ; quho 
indeid are fullie aquentid. thairuith. I praye 
You not to takk me to be a Camelion, but by 
the contraire thaime to be maKcious im|)0sturis9 
as suirlie they are: and thus pmyinge you 
hairtlie to excuse my to ruide and longsum ♦ 
lettir, I comitt yqu Madame and deare^ Sister 
to the blessid pi^otection of the Most Hie^ quho 
mott giue you grac^ sa to resolue in this matter 
as may be honorabill for you, and most accept- 
able to him. From my palleis of HoHrud-housc 
the 26 day of Januarie 1586 f. 

*' Youre most louing and afFectionat 

brother and cousin 

'' James R/' 
** A Madame ma tres chere soeur 
& cousine la Royne d'Angleterre.*' 

* Too rude and lonjjrsome. f A. D, 1586-7. 
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The answer of the wily, if not betrayed, 
EHssabethj is remarkable, as it disavows her 
having caused the execution of Mary. It is 
thug — 

" My deare Brother, I would you knewe 
(though not felt) the extreme dolor that over- 
whelms my niiiidj for that misemble accident 
%vhich (far contrary to my meatiinge) hath be- 
falen, I have now sent this kinsman of mine 
whom ere now yt hath pleased yow to fayorj to 
instruct yow trewly of that which ys to yerksom 
for mypenne to tell yow, I beseche yow that 
as God and many moe knowe, how innocent I 
am in this case : so you w ill believe me^ that yf 
I had bid * ought I owld have bid by yt f, I 
am not so bace minded that feare of any livinge 
creature or prince should make me afrayde to do 
that were just, or don to denye the same. I am 
not of so base a linage, nor cary so vile a minde. 
But^ as not to disguise^ fits not a Kinge, so will 
I never dissemble my actions^ but cawse them 
shewe even as I meant them. Thus assuringe 
yourself of me^ that as 1 knovve this was de- 
served, yet yf I had meant yt I would never 
laye yt on others shoulders ; no more will I not 
damnifie my selfe^ that thought yt not. 

*'' The circumstance yt may please yow to 
have of this bearer. And for your part, thin eke 

* Direott!<l. f ^\'ouhI abide by it. 
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yow have not in the World a more lovinge kins* 
woman, nor a more deare frend then my self; 
nor any that will watch more carefully to pre- 
serve yow and your estate. And who shall 
otherwise perswade yow, judge them more 
partiall to others then yow. And thus in hast 
I leave to troble yow : besechinge God to send 
yow a longe Reign. The 14th of Feb. 1586 *. 
^^ Your most assured lovinge sister 

and cosin 

" EHZAB. R.*' 

Animadverting upon this strange epistle, Mr. 
Ellis, (and we are sorry that we do not see 
sufficient grounds for imitating his charity) no- 
tices, that — 

'' In a letter which has been already noticed 
in a preceding page, from the Earl of Leices- 
ter to Sir Francis Walsingham after Sir Philip 
Sydney's death, there is a passage of no small 
importance to History, upon the expected execu- 
tion of the Queen of Scots : and which seems to 
present itself as no inappropriate introduction to 
Elizabeth's disavowal. 

'^ Lord Leicester says, ' there ys a Letter 
from the Scottish Queen that hath wrought 
TEARS ; but / trtist shall doe no further herein ; 
albeit the delay is too dangerous.' This pas- 
sage, coupled with the declaration in the Letter 

* 1. e. 1686 7. 
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which is now before the reader's eye^ gives us 
ground to liope^ if not to believe^ that Elizabeth 
was Tcaily betrayed by her Ministers when the 
warrant for Mary's execution was carried into 
effect." 

Having made some observations upon the 
style of '^ the Royal Pedant/ as James I. has 
been called, we return to the topic, for the sake 
of copying here (we shall hereafter have another 
example) a letter from his Majesty to his *^ son 
Prince Henry, upon his leaving Scotland to take 
possession of the Crown of England/' 
Upon thisj Mr- E, remarks — 
*' Tlie reader is here presented with a Letter^ 
the Wfitiiig of which seems to have cost the 
King some pains : and we have already seen 
that when he chose to take pains, he could write 
well. We have in it too, his own character of 
his ' Rasilicon Doron.^ 

" The Letter which succeeds, is another spe- 
cimen of James's better style. Later in life he 
grew slovenly in every thing : and in nothing 
more slovenly than in the composition of his 
familiar Letters. Some strange specimens of 
these to Prince Charles and tlie Duke of Buck- 
ingham will presently be given, 

" My Sonne, that I see you not before my 
pair ting impute it to this great occasion uuhairin 
lyme is sa preciousei but that shall by Goddis 
gmce shortUebe recompencid by youre camming 
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to me shortlie^ and continual! residence with me 
ever after. Lett not this newis make you 
proude, or insolent^ for a Kings soune and heire 
was ye before, and na maire ar ye yett. The 
augmentation that is hereby lyke to fall unto 
you, is but in caires and heavie burthens. Be 
thairfor merrie, but not insolent ; keepe a great* 
nes, but 8inefz8tu;he resolute but not willful! ; 
keepe your kyndnes, but in honorable sorte; 
choose nane to be youre play fellowis but thame 
that are well borne ; and above all things gi\^ 
never goode countenance to any but according as 
ye shall be informed that they are in cestimatioii 
with me. Looke upon all Englishe men that 
shall cuiD to visite. you as upon youre lovingi 
subjectis/ not with that ceremonie as towandis 
straingeris, and yett with, such h^rtlines as at 
this tyme thay deserve. This gentleman quhom 
this bearare accumpanies is worthie, and of 
guide ranke, ^nd uqu my familiare servitoure ; 
use him thairfore in a mair hamelie loying. sorte 
nor otheris. I sende you herewith my booke 
latelie preqtid * : studdie ^nd profiet in it as ye 

• '' The BASlAlKdN AfiPON : or His Majestie^s Instructions 
to his dearest Sonne, Henry the Prince:" published at Edin- 
burgh, and reprinted immediately upon th^ King's arHval at 
London, 1603. .12mo. .. 

" The autograph of this wdric, in King James's own hand, is 
still extant in the British Museum, MS. Reg. 18. B. zv. It is 
bound in purple'Telyet, and' adorned upon one side with the Arms 
and supporters of Sc6tli4d upon a plate of gold, crowned, sur- 
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wolde deserve my blessing; and as thaire can 
na thing Iiappen unto you quhairof ye will not 
finde the geneiall grounde ihairin^ if not the 
verrie particulaire pointe touched, sa mon ye 
levell everie man n is opinions or advyces unto 
you as ye finde thaime agree or discorde with 
the reulis tliaire sett doun, allouing and foUoAv- 
ing thaire advyces tliat agrees with the same^ 
ini^irusting and frouning upon thaime that ad- 
vyses you to the contraire. Be diligent and 
earnisl in your studdies, that at your meiting 
wilh me, I maye praise you for you re progresse 
in learning. Be ohedient to youre maisterj for 

TOim<!i*fl liy iTic pollur and jewel of St, Andrew, with tliis motto 

bid aw, ' In my dt^ft^uci^ God me defend.' The borders of the 

rorcr werft fnnnerly axhinied with thistles in gold, two or three 

only of whieh are muv rcmLyiiiiiij. 

*' Prefixed to the IVIiinnseniit Is the following Sonnet to Prince 

Henry j ditlereiit from tlmt vvhioh appears in front of the Work 

as printed. 

" SONETT. 

Lae heir my Sonc a mirror vine and fair 

Quhilk sehnwis the aehadowofa vorthie King-f 

Loe heir n huuke, ii paterne duU zow bring 

Quhilk ze aoiihl prea^ lo follow mair and main 

This tnisiie frciixd tlie trculhe will never apair, 

Bot give a gold advyse onto zow lieir, 

Hmv It soidd be mnt ehief ami prineelie eair 

To t'ollow vertew» \ yce for to forbeare : 

Aod io ihis Buoke scour Lesson rUl ze leire 

For gyding of zour pt^oplo great and small i 

Than, as ze auehl, gif ane at tent ire eare 

And pans how ze ihir prceeptLs practise tall : 

ZoiiT father Uiddis kgw studie heir and reid 

How to beeonie a pcrfyte King indeid." 
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youre awin weill, and to procure my thankis ; 
for in reverencing him ye obeye me, and ho- 
noure yourselfe. Fairuell. 

'* Youre loving Father 

*' James R." 



Dress of the different Orders of Society in 
England and Scotland^ during the Reigns of 
Henry VIL and VIII''. 

The dress of the nobility during the reigns of 
Richard and Henry VII. was grotesque and 
fantastical, such as renders it difficult at first to 
distinguish the sex. Over the breeches was 
worn a petticoat ; the doublet was laced, like the 
stays of a pregnant woman, across a stomacher, 
and a gown or mantle with wide sleeves de- 
scended over the doublet and petticoat down to 
the ankles. Commoners were satisfied, instead 
of a gown, with a frock or tunic, shaped like a 
shirt, gathered at the middle, and fastened round 
the loins by a girdle, from which a short dagger 
was generally suspended. But the petticoat was 
rejected after the accession of Henry VIII. 
when the trauses or light breeches, that dis- 
played the minute symmetry of the limbs, were 
revived, and the length of the doublet and 
mantle diminished. 

* From the Antiquary's Portfolio, by J. S. Forsyth. 
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The fashions which the great have discarded 
are often retained by the lower orders, and the 
form of the tunic, a Saxon garment, may still 
be discovered in the waggoner's frock ; of the 
trausej and perhaps of the petticoat, in the dif- 
ferent ti'owsers that are worn by seamen. 

These habits were again diversified by mi- 
nute decorations and changes of fashion : from 
an opinion that corpulence contributes to dig- 
nity, the doublet was puckered, stuffed, and 
distended around the body ; the sleeves were 
swelled into large ruffs, and the breeches bol- 
stered about tlie hips ; but how are we to de- 
scribe an artificial protuberance, gross and in- 
decent in the age of Henry VIII, if we judge 
from his and the portraits of others, a familiar 
appurtenance to the dress of the sovereigUj 
the knight, and mechanic^ at a future period 
retained in comedy as a favourite theme of licen- 
tious merriment? The doublet and breeches 
were sometimes slashed^ and with the addition of 
a short cloak, to which a stiffened cap was pecu- 
liar, resembled the national dress of the Spa- 
niards. The doublet is now transformed into a 
waistcoat, and the cloak or mantle^ to which the 
sleeves of the doublet were transferredj has 
been converted gradually into a modern coat ; 
but the dress of the age was justly censured as 
inconvenient and clumsy. " Men^s servants," 
to whom the fashions had descended with the 
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clothes of their masters, '^ have soche pleytes," 
says Fitzherbert, ^* upon theyr brestes, ' and 
ruffes uppon theyr sieves above theyr elbowes, 
that yf their mayster or theym selfe hadde never 
so greatte neede, they coulde not shoote one 
shote to hurte theyr ennemyes, till they had caste 
of theyr coats, or cut of theyr sieves." The 
dress of the peasantry was similar, but more 
convenient, consisting generally of trunk hose 
and a doublet of coarse and durable fustian. 

The materials employed in dress were rich 
and expensive ; cloth of gold, furs, silks, and 
velvet, profusely embroidered. The habits of 
Henry VIII. and his queen, in their procession 
to the tower previous to their coronation, are de- 
scribed by Hall, an historian delighting in shows 
and spectacles. '* His grace wared in his upper*^ 
most apparell a robe of crimsyn velvet, furred 
with armyns ; his jacket or cote of raised gold ; 
the placard embroidered with diamonds, rubies, 
emeraudes, greate pearles, and other riche stones; 
a greate baudeuke about his necke of large 
balasses. The quene was apparelled in white 
satyn embroidered, her haire hangying down to 
her backe, of a* very great length, bewteful and 
goodly to behold, and on her hedde a coronall, 
set with many riche orient stones.'* 

The attire of females was becoming and de* 
cent, ^milar in its fashion to their present dress, 
but less subject to change and caprice. The 
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larffe and fantastic head-dresses of the former 
age were superseded by coifs and velvet bonnets^ 
beneath which the matron gathered her locks 
into tuffs or tussaeks ; but the virgin'i head was 
uncovered and her hair braided and fastened 
with ribbons. Among gentlemen long hair was 
fashionable through Europe, till the Emperor 
Charles, during a voyage, devoted his locks for 
his health or safely, and in England^ Henry, a 
tyrant even in taste, gave efficacy to the fashion 
by a peremptory order for his attendants and 
courtiers to poll their heads. The same spirit 
induced him, prribably by sumptuary laws, to 
regulate the dress of his subjects. Cloth of 
gold or tissue was reserved for the dukes and 
marquesses ; if of a purple colour, for the royal 
family. Silks and velvets were restricted to 
commoners of wealth or distinction ; but em- 
broidery was interdicted from all beneath the 
degree of an earL Cuffs for the sleeves^ and 
bands and ruffs for the neck, were the invention 
of this period ; but felt hats were of earher 
origin ; and were still coarser and cheaper than 
caps or bonnets. Pockets^ a convenience known 
to the ancients, are perhaps the latest real im- 
provement in dress ; but instead of pockets, a 
loose pouch seems to have been sometimes sus- 
pended from the gitdle. 

The Scottish was apparently the same with 
the English dress, the bonnet excepted, peculiar 
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both in its colour and form. The masks and 
trains and superfluous finery of female apparel; 
had been uniformly prohibited ; but fashion is 
superior to human laws^ and we learn from the 
satirical invectives of poets, that the ladies 
still persisted in retaining their fancy and muz- 
zling their faces. 



MARRIAGE AND EXECUTION OF ANNE BOLEYN, &C. 

This unfortunate lady> the relation of whose 
miseries will never fail to startle the tear of sym- * 
pathy, was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and descended on the maternal side from the 
Duke of Norfolk, was born in 1507. At the 
tender age of seven she was, by the sister of 
Henry VIII. who, after the death of Anne of 
Brittany, espoused Louis XII., carried over to 
France. On the death of the King, and the re- 
turn of his widow to England, Anne Boleyn 
passed into the service of Claudia, wife of 
Francis I., and, after her decease, into that of 
the Duchess of Alen^on, a princess of great 
merit. Anne, from her beauty and accomplish- 
ments, was early considered an ornament of the 
French court. Her return to Eng-land seems 
to have been about the period when scruples 
first suggested themselves to the mind of the 
king respecting the legality of his marriage with 
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the widow of his brother, Anne became maid 
of honour to Catherine, in which situation Henry 
had frequent opportunities of observing her 
beauty^ and of being entertained by her vivacity. 
She perceived her power over the passions of 
the monarch, and, whether from principle or 
policy, appeared to discourage his attentions. 
Stimulated by this opposition^ the efforts of 
Henry were rendered yet more vehement to pro- 
cute a release from his engagements with the 
queen. 

The proceedings of the court of Rome by no 
means satisfied the impatient ardour of Henrys 
whose temper, naturally impetuous, had by flat- 
tery and submission been rendered uncontrol- 
lable. Without waiting for the dissolution of his 
marriage with Catherine, he, on the 14th of 
November, 1532, privately united himself with 
her rival. On the following festival of Easter, 
1533 J when the situation of Anne rendered 
longer concealment impracticable, the nuptials 
were declared. Anne w^as proclaimed Queen 
of England, and crowned in the succeeding 
July The 17lh of the ensuing September, 
gave birth to Elizabeth, on whom the title of 
Princess of Wales was conferied. The claims 
of Mary, the offspring of the former marriage, 
were thus superseded and contemned. 

''I'he King's passion for Anne appeared for a 
time to suffer no diminution. For six years, 
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during which time his divorce with Catherine 
was pending, his affection for the new queen 
seemed to grow with the obstacles that were op- 
posed to it. This stimulus withdrawn^ it began 
in secure possession, to languish and decline. 
Symptoms of this change were, by the enemies 
of Anne^ hailed with pleasure, and every device 
was put in practice that might accelerate its 
decay. ' Her second accouchement was less for- 
tunate than the first; a dead male child was 
brought into the world, and the passions of the 
disappointed father were irritated by the event. 
But jealousy, a more powerful engine, was em- 
ployed by the adversaries of the devoted queen. 
Naturally lively and gay, she had by her educa- 
tion in Prance, acquired a volatility, an un- 
guarded levity of manner, that exposed her to 
the censure of the grave and to the machinations 
of the malignant and designing. Her manners, 
opposed to the rigid decorums of the English 
court, gave but too plausible a colouring to im- 
putations against her; She indulged herself in 
familiarities unbecoming her rank, and took a 
pleasure in witnessing the effects of her attrac- 
tions and charms. The animation that had cap- 
tivated the lover became, so unusual the case, 
offensive to the husband. In eminent stations, 
women, like the wife of Csssar, should, if they 
would avoid calumny and peril, be not only 
innocent, but unsuspected : the delicacy of the 
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king was, on thie subject, faslidiousand extreme- 
He re^rded with suspicion and dislike the po- 
pular manners of his wife; and tliere were not 
wanting those who seized every opportunity of 
aggravating and supplying materials to his dis- 
trust, A pn)fligiile woman, who espoused the 
brother of tlie queen, liaJ conceived against lier 
an aversion wliicli she manifested by every means 
in her power. Lost to all morals and decency^ 
she even involved her own husband in the mis- 
chief she meditated agtiinst her sister. Wil- 
fully and wickedly misconstruing their natural 
and laudable affection to each other^ she brought 
against tliem an accusation of incestuous inter- 
course. Not content with a charge as unsup- 
ported as atrocious, she affected to misconstrue 
every action of her innocent victim, and to find 
criminality even in tliose the most indifferent. 
Against determined malignity it is scarcely pos- 
sible fur the most wary to guard, much less for a 
temper frank and unreflecting as was that of the 
queen. Beloved and admired^ she was by the 
gentlemen around her served with zeal ; and 
this was sufficient to implicate them in the ca- 
lumnies and aspersions of which she was the ob- 
ject. The jealousy of the king, having fur its 
foundation no specific f^ct, seized and built its 
conclusions on circumstances the most slight and 
vague. The most dangerous truth for Anne 
waSj that the capricious inclinations of her 
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husband led him to a new idol^ and that, in her 
turn, she was supplanted, as she had herself 
supplanted the unhappy and blameless Catherine. 
Jane, the lovely and amiable daughter of Sir 
John Seymour, was now the magnet towards 
which the passions of the monarch turned. 

Occupied by this new desire, he lent an en- 
couraging ear to the report of every indiscretion, 
whether real or imaginary, of the queen. 
^' Trifles light as air" appeared to be ^' Confirma- 
tion strong as holy writ." Anne having acci- 
dentally let her handkerchief fall at a tourna- 
ment, it was, by the watchful eye of the king, 
construed into a signal to a lover. Immediate 
orders were issued for her confinement to her 
chamber. Four gentlemen of the court, together 
with the Viscount Rochford her brother, were 
instantly put under arrest. Anne could not 
persuade herself that these measures were meant 
for more than a trial of her courage and firm- 
ness : but conviction that the severity was too 
sincere was not long in forcing itself on her 
mind. On the following day she was removed 
to the Tower ; and it was only in her way thither 
that she first became acquainted with the crimes 
alleged against her. Shocked and surprised, 
she solemnly declared her innocence ; and, fall- 
ing on her knees as she entered the fortress, 
called upon God to witness her truth. A con- 
vulsive or hysterical spasm was brought on by 

VOL. I. u 
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the shock which her nerves had received. In 
the intervals of this disorder she frankly avowed 
gome levities into which her lively temper had 
betrayed her ; but, though imprudent, they were 
aUog;ether unstained with guilt. She confessedj 
with simpUcity, that she had once^ in raillery, 
told one of the gentlemen implicated, that she 
supposed he remained a bachelor because he 
wailed for her. Another^ whom she reproved 
for his neglect of his wife^ and attentions to a 
relation of her's, had answered in gallantry^ that 
she had mistaken the object of his admiration. 
To the intimation thus conveyed she had^ how- 
ever, given a severe reproof, A third, she con- 
fessed, had been twice in her chamber to play 
on a harpsichord that was placed there : he cer- 
tainly, she added, once had tlie presumption to 
tell her, that a look sufficed for him. These 
candid and simple avowals were considered by 
the king, as presumptive evidence of guilt. 

Amiable and beneficent in her manners and 
temper J Anne had, during her prosperous for- 
tunes, numerous friends. But all now shrunk 
from her ; real and disinterested aflfection is rare 
in all situatiuns of life; and the temper of the 
king, precipitate, violent, and vindictivCj was but 
too well known- Even her uncle, the Duke of 
Norfolk, whether from policy or prejudice, 
joined her enemies. The Catholics trusted that 
by her death the king might be reconciled to 
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their church ; and, of course, were interested in 
believing her criminal. Cranmer only remained 
her friend, and left no means untried to soften 
the king. Anne addressed from her prison a 
letter to her husband, full of tender expostula- 
tion and of asseverations of innocence. Towards 
its conclusion, she earnestly requested, that if 
her own destiny was predetermined, on her 
alone the king^s displeasure might fall, and that 
it might not involve the innocent who had been 
implicated in her fate. She ended with praying 
for the welfare of her relentless and cruel hus- 
band, and dated from her doleful prison in the 
Tower. 

The selfish nature of him whom she addressed, 
regardless of the sufferings of others, and intent 
only on its own gratification, no eloquence, no 
pathos could move. The gentlemen accused 
were brought to trial ; a hearsay report from a 
lady, since dead, was the principal evidence 
against them. One, from a dastardly hope of 
saving his worthless life, confessed a criminal 
intercourse with the queen, but was never con- 
fronted with her. His unmanly falsehood availed 
him not, — he suffered with the rest. To an- 
other, whose name was Norris, and who had 
been a favourite with Henry, life was offered on 
condition of avowing guilt ; but he manfully and 
courageously disdained the baseness proposed 
to him. He believed the queen, he declared, to 
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be entirely guiltless j and rather than calum- 
Tiiate the innocent, he would die a thousand 
deaths. 

It remained to try Anne and her brother by a 
jury of peers^ among whom the Duke of Norfolk, 
her unclcj as high steward, presided. Rochford, 
it was alleged, had been once seen in company 
to lean on the bed of his sister, Anne, also, it 
was affirmed, bad declared to her favourites that 
her heart had never been the king's, and to each 
of them apart, that he only was tlie object of her 
attachment. This strained interpretation of guilt 
was, willi curious casuistry^ brought under the 
statute of ilie twenty-fifth of the king's reign, by 
which it was declared criminal to throw any 
slander upon the reigning monarch, his queen, or 
his issue. Such were the notions of justice in 
tliose times. But Henry was an absolute prince, 
and where is the mind that such power would not 
harden, deprave, and corrupt'? 

Unassisted by counsel, Anne defended her 
own cause, with a clearness and presence of 
miiul that, on every one not predetermined to find 
her guiUy, produced conviction of her innocence. 
But the inclinations of the monarch were law, 
and judgment waM by a parasite court pronounced 
both against the queen and her brother. Her 
aetitence was to be beheaded or burnt, as should 
accord with ilie king's pleasure. ^' Oh ! Father," 
(exclaimed the victim, raising her eyes, as this 
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cruel and iniquitous sentence was pronounced) 
'' Oh ! Creator, thou who art the way, the truth, 
and the life, thou knowest that I have not de- 
served this death. '^ Then turning again towards 
her judges, she protested her innocence. 

The king carried his tyranny still &rther ; he 
resolved to annul his marriage with the unhappy 
Anne, and to pronounce her issue illegitimate. 
He recollected, that, on the first appearance of 
Anne in the English court, rumour was circu- 
lated of an attachment between her and the Earl 
of Northumberland, then Lord Percy. He 
caused this nobleman to be questioned on the 
subject. The earl declared on his oath, before 
two archbishops, that no contract or promise of 
marriage whatever had passed between them. 
This was attested with the most solemn forms, 
and in the most solemn manner. But, threatened 
with the utmost rigour of her sentence; the forti- 
tude of Anne was shaken, and she was persuaded 
to own some impediment to her marriage with 
the king. The primate, who sat as judge, 
believed himself, by this avowal, constrained to 
pronounce the marriage null and invalid. The 
king, in his selfish rage, perceived not, that if 
the marriage was null no adultery could exist. 

Hopeless, and at length resigned to her fate^ 
Anne prepared herself for submission. She 
thanked the king, in her last message to him, for 
having raised her from a private station to the 
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tUrone, and now, i^ince lie could in this world 
exalt her no higher, for sending her to be a saint 
ill heaven. She renewed her protestations of 
innocence, and earnestly recommended her 
daughter to his care- To every one who ap- 
proaclied her she made the same declarations : 
but her spirits appeared serene and tranquil, and 
at times even cheer fid and lively. She observed 
to llie lieutenant of the Tower, that the execu- 
tioner, she was informed, was expert in his pro- 
fesssiun,— * and my neck;'" added she, grasping 
it with her hand and laughing, '' is very slender." 

OverrtJme by various recollections, at the scaf- 
fold, more particularly by maternal tenderness., 
her spirit gave way, yet she betrayed no want of 
ibrtitudc* She came to die, she observed, ac- 
cordiitg to lier sentence, and she would accuse 
no one, nor make any rellections on its justice. 
She iiriiyed fervently for tlie king, and added, 
that should any one think pro|}er to canvass her 
cause, she requested him to judge the best. 

She sulT'ered deca|Hlation by an executioner 
brought overfnnn the continent for tlie occasion. 
Her body was placed in a chest made to hold 
arms, carried to the Ttuvcr, and there interred. 

In Houssaie's Memoirs, VoL L p. 435, a litUe 
circumstance is recorded concerning the decapi- 
tation of the unfortunate Anne Bulleoj which 
illustrates an observation (»f I Inme. Our historian 
notices that her executioner was a Frenchman 
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of Calais, who was supposed to have uncommon 
skill ; it is probable that the following incident 
might have been preserved by tradition in 
France, from the account of the executioner 
himself. Anne Bullen being on the scaffold, 
would not consent to have her eyes covered with 
a bandage, saying that she had no fear of death. 
All that the divine who assisted at her execution 
could obtain from her was, that she would shut 
her eyes. But as she was x)pening them at every 
moment, the executioner could not bear their 
tender and mild glances ; fearful of missing his 
aim, he was obliged to invent an expedient to 
behead the queen. He drew off his shoes, and 
approached her silently ; while he was at her 
left hand, another person advanced at her right, 
who made a great noise in walking, so that this 
circumstance drawing the attention of Anne, she 
turned her face from the executioner, who was 
enabled by this artifice to strike the fatal blow 
without being disarmed by that pride of affecting 
resignation which shone in the eyes of the lovely 
Anne Bullen. 

" The common executioner^ 
Whose heart the accustom'd sight of death makes hard. 
Falls not the axe upon the humblest neck 
But first begs pardon." 

Few believed her guilty ; the weakness of the 
evidence produced against her was too glaringly 
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obvious to produce an impression on any but a 
predeterniined miud. But her most effectual 
justification ^vas the marriage of the king with 
Jane Seymour on the day following her immola- 
tion. '* What must have been the times/' exclaims 
the justly indignant historian, " how gross the 
ignorance, how servile the nation, and how de- 
graded the public mind^ wlien justice was thus 
trampled upon, humanity thus violated, and 
decency thus insulted !" 

A new parliament was gravely assured by 
the king, that all he had done was '' for their 
good/* The assertion was received with proper 
faith^ and the condescend ino; monarch "i-atefuUv 
thanked; and, for liis endowments, both of 
nature and of grace, likened to Solomon (who, 
however^ is not recorded as having murdered any 
of his numerous uives,) to Sampson, and to 
Absalom for beauty, strength^ and wisdom ! I \ 
Henry (to carry on the comedy} humbly affected to 
disclaim these attributes — or, if professing them^ 
to ascribe them to the bountv of Almighty God. 

His divorce from Anne Bullen was ratified by 
Ihe same complaisant parliament, and she, with 
her accomplices^ attainted. Bi^lh former mar- 
riages of Henry were declared void : it was even 
made treason to say that they were legal, as throw- 
ing by imputation^ slander on the present queen* 
On lier issue the cnnvn was settled, or in default 
of issue, it was to be disposed of by the tciil, or 
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letters patent of the king. History would too 
frequently appear as a farce, were it not equally 
a tragedy. 



SACRILEGIOUS MURDER AND RANSOM.* 

John of Ghent, eagerly desirous to strengthen 
his interest in Castille, procured an order from 
the king for the delivery of the son of the Earl 
of Denia into his hands, a noble Spaniard, taken 
in the late campaign by two English gentlemen, 
and detained by them according to the custom 
of war until they should receive the stipulated 
amount of his ransom. The captors resisted the 
duke's demand as unjust, and took refuge in 
the Sanctuary at Westminster, trusting to the 
privilege of the place for security against further 
persecution : but this precaution availed not 
against the Duke of Lancaster ; a band of 
soldiers, headed by two gentlemen in the duke*s 
service, entered the church, and endeavoured to 
drag the fugitives from their retreat : the knightis, 
assisted by their servants and the monks, stood 
upon their defence ; one of the assailed persons 
fell in the skirmish, and the scandal raised by a 
murder thus sacrilegiously perpetrated at the foot 
of the altar, compelled the king, whose name 
had been employed to sanction the outrage, to 

* From *' Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lancaster." 
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abandon the odious means which had led to this 
catastrophe, and to treat with the iiurvivor for the 
ransom of his prisoner. The terms being ar- 
ranjjedj the Spaniard appeared in the garb of a 
menial ; a disguise which his principles of 
chivalric conscientiousness had induced him to 
assume^ in order that he might remahi concealed 
from the agents employed to force him from his 
captorSj whose benefit to the right of his ransom 
he had thus rehgiously maintained. 

The Effects of Avarice. 

Avarice at this period was one of the ruling 
passions of the great^ who made a shameless 
display of their never ceasing desire to add to 
fortunes already enormous, and scrupled little 
respecting the means of appropriating any species 
of property once placed within their grasp, 
'The Duke of Gloucester/ says Froissart, was 
cunning and malicious^ and continually soliciting 
favours of king Richard, and pleading poverty 
though he abounded in wealth ; for he was con- 
stable of England, Duke of Gloucester, Earl of 
Buckingham and Northampton, and enjoyed^ 
les, pensions from the king's Exchequer to 

amount ot 4000 nobles a year; and he would 

et himself in any way if he were not well 
This mercenary spirit was shared by 
^ster*s contemporaries : and it is said that the 
n which once subsisted between him and 
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his brother the Duke of Lancaster^ was consider* 
ably weakened by a successful manceuvre on the 
part of the latter to obtain for his son a rich in- 
heritance, which Gloucester had hoped to fix 
irrevocably in his own family. The duke had 
married the eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Humphrey, Earl of Stafford and Northampton^ 
one of the richest lords and landholders in Eng- 
land^ his yearly income being valued at fifty thou* 
sand nobles. The younger sister of the duchess 
remained under the guardianship of her brother- 
in-law, who, anxious to secure the whole pro- 
perty, kept her strictly secluded from the world. 
Conversing only with nuns, the young heiress 
seemed inclined to renounce the splendid destiny 
which awaited her at the brilliant court, for the 
tranquil pleasures of a conventual life, and 
Gloucester departed upon an expedition to 
France, in the full conviction that his fair kins- 
woman would take the veil. The vigilant eye of 
John of Ghent had been long fixed upon the in- 
tended nun, whom he was desirous to unite in 
marriage with his heir. In the absence of Glou- 
cester, the artful duke prevailed upon the Countess 
of Arundel, the aunt of the co^heiress, to assist 
in his design. The countess managed the whole 
affair very adroitly: after paying a visit at 
Pleslay, the Duchess of Gloucester's usual resi- 
dence, she invited the Lady Mary, her youngest 
niece, to accompany her to Arundel Castle, where 
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she was introduced to Henry of Lancasterj and a 
marriage effected, which destroyed Gloucester's 
avaricious hope. ^ The duke/ observes Froissart, 
'had no inclination to laugh when he heard these 
tidingSj for it would now be necessary to divide 
an inheritance which he considered wholly as 
his own. When he learned tiiat both his 
brothel^ had been concerned in this matterj he 
became melancholy 5 and never afterwards loved 
the Duke of Lancaster as he had hitherto done/ 

Barbarous State of Chmalry at this Period. 

Amid those English knights conspicuous for 
their skill and valour^ and who are described as 
shinhig at tournaments, was the accomplished 
but odiously profligate Sir John Arundel, Next 
to courage and dexterity in feats of arms^ the 
acquirements most dearly prized in the dissipated 
reign of Richard II. were those of singing and 
dancings in both of which Arundel excelled ; 
but neither t!ie gentle laws of chivalry, nor the re- 
finements of music's enchanting art, could soften 
or subdue the savage nature of this brutal knight : 
his deeds are still more revolting than those of 
Sir John Holland ; and after a career of vicious 
extravagance, he perished miserably in a storm 
off the coast of Ireland^ in the command of an 
expedition which the king had dispatched to 
the assistance of the Duke of Bretagne. Previous 
to their embarkation on this fatal voyage, the 
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conduct of Arundel and his companions is de- 
scribed to have been frightfully dissolute ; they 
carried off the wives and daughters of the inhabi- 
tants of Portsmouth, where their fleet was fitting 
out, and forced them on board of their ships ; 
profaned the sanctuary of a neighbouring con- 
venty and in despite of the tears and in treaties of 
the Lady Abbess, broke open the gates and 
committed the most frightful outrages within the 
holy walls. Many of the nuns who are stated to 
have been allied to the first families in the king- 
dom, were also taken out to sea by these lawless 
soldiers. ^And yet,* says the justly indignant 
HoUingshed, ^ when the tempest rose, like cruel 
and unmerciful persons, they threw them into 
the sea, eyther that they would not be troubled 
with their lamentable noyse or crying, or for 
that they thought so longas they had such women 
aboard with them, God would not cease the rage 
of the tempest.' Such were the deeds which 
disgraced chivalry at its brightest era; and the 
gallant knight, who dazzled the world by his 
valour and courtesy in the field, was not unfre- 
quently the unblushing author of atrocities 
which Avould reflect discredit on the most un- 
polished age. 

It is painful to be compelled to tear away the 
glowing veil with which poetical imaginations 
have invested the days of chivalry and romance ; 
but it is the province of the faithful historian to 
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remove those pleasing illusions connected with 
the annals of warriors renowned for their knightly 
accomplishments : instead of being the redressers 
of grievances, the friends of defenceless women, 
and the bold protectors of the oppressed, we find 
them the scourge of the weak, the spoilers of 
helpless innocence, the contemners of the law, 
and indulging their avarice or their revenge in 
rapine and in murder. * * * 

John Philpot. 

Pew men have deserved more honour from the 
community which they have adorned, or obtained 
lessj than John Philpot ; his memory and his 
actions are suffered to sleep in the old chronicles 
which record his splendid achievements in the 
defence of England's giory. The imbecility of 
the ministry in the early part of the reign of 
Richard II. amid other disasters which it entailed 
upon the kingdom^ encouraged the fleets of 
France to ravage the defenceless coast; and the 
impunity with which hostile vessels plundered 
the unprotected towns and villages, induced a 
Scottish adventurer named Mercer, to wage a 
predatory war upon his own account, and being 
joined by other desperadoes as daring and as 
fortunate as himself, he became so formidable 
that the council were entreated to prevent and 
punish aggressions which ueie so disgraceful 
and so ruinous to llie nation. The subject was 
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debated in the cabinet^ but no measures were 
taken to remedy the evil ; and Philpot^ perceiving 
the supineness of the government^ and hopeless 
of obtaining aid and sanction from men who 
appeared to be totally regardless of the honour 
of their king and country^ promptly and efficiently 
equipped a few vessels, which at his own expense 
he furnished with an ample complement of men, 
ammunition, and all other requisites fdr the in- 
tended service, and taking the command himself, 
put out to sea with the determination to avenge 
the insults offered to the English crown. 

Encountering the marauders upon an element 
and in a service to which the brave Philpot was 
wholly unaccustomed^ the intrepidity of the 
dauntless citizen prevailed pver every disadvan- 
tage^ and after a sharp engagement he achieved 
a splendid and signal victory^ capturing Mercer 
and his whole fleet, consisting of several ships 
which the pirate had seized in the port of Scar- 
borough, and fifteen Spanish vessels laden with 
spoil. 

Philpot sailed triumphantly to London with 
his prizes^ and received an enthusiastic welcome 
from the citizens and the populace, who greeted 
his return with shouts and acclamations. 

The nobles^ jealous of the honour so justly 
paid to Philpot's valour, and mortified by the 
tacit reproach which the disinterested zeal in 
the public service displayed by a private indivi- 
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dual conveyed to men who were the constituted \ 

guardians of the nation*s honour^ summoned him i 

before the council to give an account of hia 
conduct. The Earl of Stafford even went so far ; 

as to charge this loyal subject of the crown with 
the commis&sion of an unlawful act, in presuming- 
to levy forces in the king's dominions without 
the sovereign *s permission. But Phiipot re- 
pelled the accusation with so much spirit and 
firmnesSj that the attempts to procure his disgrace 
were abandonedj and he was dismissed with the 
commendations due to his merits, and the benefits 
which he had conferred. 

Penance done hy Lord Strange and his Wife. 

All the old chronicles mention a disturbance 
of a very disgraceful nature which took place in 
1417, during a sermon in St, Dunstan's in the 
East. A quarrel commenced between Lord 
Strange and Sir John Russel, ' at the instigation/ 
says Holinshedj * of their wives gentlewomen at 
cursed hatred with one another/ ' Two wise 
gentlemen 1 wisse ^nd ^vvell advised/ adds the 
sarcastic historian. Some of the spectators inter- 
fering, Thomas Pet war den ^ a citizen and fish- 
monger, waSj we are told by Fabian^ * slain out 
of hand/ Both combatants were at length 
pcured and conveyed to the * Countear' in the 
iltry. The service of the church was sus- 
ided on account of the sacrilegious violence 
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which had been committed within the holy pre- 
cincts, and Lord Strange being proved the of- 
fending person, 'he was therefore denounced 
accursed at Paules-crosse, and in all Parysshe 
churches of London; and finally he was demyed 
(doomed) to pennance^ and dyd it, and made 
great amendes to the wife of the said Thomas, 
for the delh of her husband/ 

We find in Stow the nature of the punishment 
to which the aggressors in this murderous brawl 
were subjected : ' Lord Strange and his wife, 
on the First of May following, in Paul's churchy 
before the Archbishop, the Recorder of London^ 
and others, submitted themselves to pennance 
which was enjoined them, that immediately all 
their servants should, in their shirts, goe before 
the parson of St. Dunstan's church, and the lord 
bare-headed, with his ladie bare-footed ; Reginald 
Henwood, Archdeacon of London, following 
them ; and at the hallowing of the church, the 
ladie should fill all the vessels with water, and 
also offer an ornament of teene pound, and the 
Lord Strange should offer a purse of five pound/ 

Mjfsterious Death of Henry of Lancaster, ^c. 

Henry of Lancaster's mysterious death took 
place in the Tower of London during Edward's 
absence. It happened opportunely for the House 
of York ; and the sanguinary disposition of the 
king, and of his brother the Duke of Gloucester 
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hands or by tlieir order ; if indeed the number- 
less calamities heaped upon the stricken monarch 
had not reduced him broken hearted to the 
grave. The opinion current at the time, that he 
fell by violence, unsupported by more substantial 
evidence, is weak and inconclusive. Few kings 
have been permitted to die without a supposition 
tliat they were hastened to the tomb by sinister 
means. The monk of Croyland, in relating the 
eventj ejaculates this solemn prayer: ' May the 
Almighty spare and allow time for penitence 
to him, whoever he were, who dared to lay sacri- 
legious hands upon tlie Lord's anointed/ 

Many writers think it probable that the histo- 
rian would have named the assassin had he not 
been restrained by his rank : and upon the death 
of Gloucester no one hesitated to ascribe the 
crime to his insatiate dagger; but Richard had 
subsequently imbrued his hands in infant bloody 
and the perpetmtion of a deed so black rendered 
men credulous in the belief of any former atrocity. 

In the Harleian MSS. it is positively stated, 
that 'the king, incontinent after his coming to 
London, tarried but one day ; but he was going 
in search of a military leader, distinguished for 
courage and conduct, who had already attempted 
the release of Henry ; and the promptitude of 
decision which formed one of Edward's most 
striking characteristics^ might certainly have in- 
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duced him to destroy the only person who could 
now dispute the throne. That he commissioaed 
his brother to commit the murder seems most 
unUkely, if there were other weapons to whom 
he could have entrusted the bloody work. Lord 
Rivers had the command of the fortress in which 
the wretched kin^ wa^ imprisoned. The assassin 
nation, if performed by a vulgar hand^ could 
scarcely have been accomplished without his 
sanction ; and no tongue, however malevolent, 
has dared to cast the imputation on this chivalj?i(} 
nobleman's unspotted name : it is the necessity 
of his being a party to the dark transaction which 
affords the strongest proof of Edward's inno* 
cence ; unless we adopt the popidar belief th^t 
Gloucester was the instrument. Henry was 
doubdesa too closely watched to admit the poasi* 
bility of the intrusion of any person of mean^ 
rank into the place of his confinement^ without 
the king's especial order and the concurrence of 
the commander of the fortress : but Richard was 
only eighteen, and at this early period could not 
have formed either plan or hope of obtaining 
the crown, which subsequent jeircumstances 
threw so fnitally in bis path ; nor c^n ,we scarcdy 
suppose it possible ikAt for his brother's sake he 
should have volunteered the act, and h^ve quit^ted 
&e scene of his triumphs, — ^the gWy of a public 
entry into the metropolis, where congratulating 
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tlioiisancls thronged to meet him — ^to steal into 
the Tower and ghit a brutal appetite tor blood. 

The Harleian MSS. also contain tlie following- 
account of the king's death. After detailing the 
lamentable occurrences u hich had befallen Queen 
Marg-aret and the Prince of \\'ales, the writer 
says *Tlie certainty of all which came to the 
knowledge of the said Henry, being in the 
Tower, not having afore that knowledge of the 
said matter. He took it to great despite, ire, 
and indignation, that of pure displedsuie and 
melancholy he died/ 

AlwayvS of a weak constitution, the afilicting 
events of the last few weeks were of themselves 
sufficient to bring Henry to his grave. The 
cold and averted looks of the citizens of London 
during that painful pilgrimage wherein distressed 
royalty vainly sought tor sympathy and protec- 
tion ; the disappointment of the last hope of 
gaining refuge in sanctuary ; the horror of being 
delivered up to the savage-hearted Edward; and 
the fatigue and anxiety whicli the king must 
have endured when dragged to the battle of 
net, might have sapped the foundation of a 
L existence, without the last appalling blow, 
and callous must have been the heart 
h could have sustained these repealed 
unmoved, and Henry, tliough patient and 
uncomplaining under the heaviest afflic- 
, was not destitute of feeling : he endured 
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ills trials with meekness^ trusting that having 
suffered the punishment of his sins in this world, 
he should find mercy in the next, a ground of 
consolation afforded by a holy resignation to the 
divine will, and a deep sense of human infirmity. 
It is, therefore, more than probable that Henry, 
wearied by a long conflict with despair, yielded 
up his soul in the gush of mortal anguish which 
followed the fearful commmunication of the fall 
of his friends, and the untimely fate of the hope, 
the heir, the promise of his declining house. 



CURIOUS PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO DRESS AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Cloth of gold, satin, and velvet, enriched by 
the florid decorations of the needle, were insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the pride of nobles ; robes 
formed of these costly materials were frequently 
ornamented with embroidery of goldsmiths' 
work, thickly set with precious stones ; and the 
most absurd and fantastic habits were continually 
adopted, in the restless desire to appear in new 
inventions. John of Ghent is represented in a 
habit divided straight down the middle, one side 
white, the other half dark blue; and his son, 
Henry IV., on his return from exile, rode in pro- 
cession through London in a jacket of cloth-of- 
g-old, '' after the German fashion." The dukes 
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and earis who attended his coronation wore 
three bars of ermine on the left arm, a quarter 
of a 3 ard long, " or thereabouts ;" the barons 
had but two : and over the monarch's head was 
borne a canopy of blue silk, fiupported by silver 
staves, with four gold bells '* that rang at the 
corners/' '"Early in the reign of Richard 11. 
began," says Stow, 'Hhe detestable use of piked 
shoes, tied to the knees with chain § of silver 
gilt ; also women used high attire on their heads 
with piked horns and long training gowns. 
The commons also were besot fed in excesse of 
apparel; in wide surcoates reaching to their 
loines ; some in a garment reaching to their 
heels, close before and ?^trowting out at the sides, 
so that on the backe they make men seeme 
women, and this tliey called by a ridiculous 
name gorrne. Their hoodes are little, and tied 
under llie chiu/^ 



LADY JANE GREV, 

R 11 APS no character has ever been pour tray ed 

:li excites the noble feelings of the human 

in so powerful a degree, as that of the un- 

late Lady Jane Grey; nor would it be 

e to select a more perfect example of those 

which adorn the female bosom, and con- 

dignily upon the most elevated rank, than is 
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exhibited in her writing and conduct. But 
though possessed of every claim to admiration, 
such was the inscrutable will of that Beings to 
whose fiat no one could be more disposed to 
i^ubmit than herself, that her brief existence was 
not only embittered by unusual and almost con<* 
stant misfortunes, but it was terminated by a 
vtoient, ^nd in the eye of moral justice, an 
unmerited death. 

Notwithstanding that she scarcely attained her 
seventeenth year, few personages have filled so 
important a part in the political transactions of 
their times ; and whilst an object of the deepest 
interest to every mind capable of being affected 
by the romantic events of her life, all which re- 
lates to her is of the greatest importance to the 
historian. For these reasons numerous accounts 
of this illustrious female have been given to the 
public ; indeed, so many authors have made her 
the subject of their pens, that in this sketch of 
her character little hope is entertained of pre- 
senting new facts ; but although every expecta- 
tion of displaying traits, or recording events 
hitherto unnoticed, is disclaimed, this memoir may 
nevertheless not be totally unworthy of attention, 
from the consideration that the same data fre- 
quently admit of different conclusions. 

Family descent of Lady Jane Gra/. 
Few characters have ever been pourtrayed in 



which the noblest feeling-s of the human mind have 
been more powerfully excited, as in that of the ami- 
able^ accomplished, and unfoitunale Lady Jane 
Grey. Her father's family was one of the oldest 
in the kingdom^ and had in several branches been 
ennobled ; Rollo^ or Fulbert, is said to have been 
chamberlain to Robert^ Duke of Normandy^ and 
to have obtained from that Prince the castle of 
Croy, in Picardy; from which territory he 
adopted the surname of De Croy, afterwards 
altered to De Grey : according to many writers, 
his giandson^ Sir Arnold De Grey^ accompanied 
WilUam tlie Conqueror into England, and was 
seated at Rotherfield, in the county of Oxford^ 
soon after the conquest : but the first of the 
family noticed by Dngdale*, is Henry de Grey, 
who obtained from Richard I, a grant of the ma- 
nor of Thurrock, in Essex, and which was con- 
firmed to him by King John, in the first year of 
his reign, with an additional charter of license to 
hunt the hare and fox in any lands belonging to 
the crown, excepting in the King's own demesne 
parks : from tlie younger sons of this Henry have 
sprung the numerous families of Grey, whose 
names are so conspicuous in the Baronage and 
story of England. John, the second son^ was 
stice of Chester in 1248, 33 Henry IIL, and 
s the father of Reginald de Grey, who also 
ime justice of Chester, and for his eminent 
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services received a grant from Edward I. of the 
castle of Ruthyn, and in the twenty -third year 
of that monarch's reign was summoned to par- 
liament : dying in 1308^ he was succeeded in his 
honours by John, his son and heir^ who was 
twice married ; the issue by his first wife con- 
tinued the baronial line of Grey de Wilton^ which 
existed in uninterupted descent and honor for 
above three centuries^ when the male line not 
only failed^ but the dignities of that house were 
forfeited by the attainder of Thomas Lord Grey 
of Wilton^ in 1614. By his second wife, Maud, 
daughter of Ralph, Lord Basset of Drayton, John 
Lord Grey, had a younger son, Roger, on whom 
he bestowed the castle and lands of Ruthyn, and 
who founded a house equal in splendour and 
reputation to that of Grey of Wilton ; he was 
summoned to Parliament as Lord Grey of Ru- 
thyn, in the 17th of Edward II., and died on the 
6th of March, 1353, leaving Reginald, his second 
son, his heir, as John de Grey, the eldest, who 
was a personage of considerable consequence, 
died in the life time of his father. 

Reginald, second Lord Grey of Ruthyn, in 
common with the other nobility of that age, 
served in the wars of France, and died in 1388, 
when Reginald his son and heir inherited his 
father's dignities, and was a very distinguished 
baron in the latter part of the reign of Richard 
II., and under Henry IV. and Henry V. He 
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married two wives ; by Mary, the firsts he had 
Sir Joha de Grey, who died before his father, and 
left Edmund de Greyj his son and heir, who suc- 
ceeded his grand fetlier in his honours, and was 
created eari of Kent by Edward IV *, and from 
whom the carls of Kent^ and barons Grey de Ru- 
thyn derived their descent. Reginald, third 
Lord Grey of Ruthyn^ married, secondly^ Joan, 
daughter and heiress of Williamj Lord Astley, 
and by her had three sons, the two youngest of 
which founded houses of considerable provincial 
distinction J but were never ennobled, and the 
eldest son. Sir Edward de Grey, was the imme- 
diate ancestor of the subject of this memoir, and 
the founder of a family that attained more ele- 
vated honors than either of the other branches. 
Sir Edward de Grey married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Henry Ferrers, who died in his fa- 
ther's life time, the eldest son of William, Lord 
Ferrers of GrobVj and she being heir to that 
barony, her husband was in her right summoned 
to Pari lament J as Lord Ferrers of Groby, in 1448. 
A curious record which is extant relative to this 
1; 3n and his wife, is worthy of notice, as being 
some degree illustrative of the manners of the 
es. Groby in Leicestersliire, the residence 
noble pair, was situated at a considerable 
I from the parish churcli, the obstacles to 

ng which were much increased by the bad- 

f the roads. 
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In 1446^ Lady Grey, or more properiy Bpeak- 
ing, Lady Ferrers of Groby, being near her con- 
finement^ and the customs of the age requiring 
that a child should be baptized immediately after 
its birth, her husband obtained a license from 
John Stafford^ then archbishop of Canterbury, 
dated at Lambeth, 8th November^ 1446^ that 
'' in respect of the great distance of his manor- 
house of Groby from the parish church, and the 
foulness of the ways thereto, he might christen 
that child at his said house^ by the Vicar of his 
chapel^ wherewith Dame EU2;abeth his wife was 
then great and near the time of her delivery*/' 
Lord Ferrers of Groby died December 18th, 
1460, when the barony devolved on John de 
Grey^ his son and heir, who married the famous 
Elizabeth Woodville, daughter of Sir Richard 
Woodville, who was afterwards created Earl 
Rivers ; her husband being slain at the battle of 
St. Alban's, die was left a widow with two sons. 
Sir Thomas and Sir Richard Grey^ in whose 
favour she became a stutor to King Edward IV. 
when that monarchy deeply struck vrith iter beau- 
ty, which was naturally heightened by that inte- 
rest which is uniformly created by loveliness in 
misfortune^ soon aft;erward8 rendered her the 
partner of his throne. It is a fact rendered trite 
by repetition, that an alliance vrith myahy has 
ever been attended with the loss of hBppiwsBS, 

* Dugdale'8 Baronage, tome i, p. 719. 



Jane Grey, as well as that of her family, not 
only atfoids a melancholy confirmation of the 
assertion, but another instance is to be found in 
the misery which attended the last years of the 
interesting' Elizabeth Woodville- 

Much as has been written about this celebrated 
^vnmaiij a document under her own hand appears 
to have escaped general notice, and this circum- 
stancCj united to the consideration of her beinr 
the great-great-gran dm other of Lady Jane^ as 
well as the progenitress of every monarch who 
bas ascended the throne since tbe death of 
Richard IIL will perhaps justify its being here 
introduced. It is well known that Henry VIL 
on pretences as absurd as tbey were cruel, and 
which can only be attributed to the jealousy of 
his disposition, seized on all his mother-in-law's 
possessions, when she retired^ or as is more pro- 
bahlcj was conhned to the Abbey of Bermondsey, 
in which place she died. Of her destitute con- 
ditioUj and the deep sense which she entertained 
of itj we have a most aifecting memorial in her 
wilb and a more ))hiintive record of her love for 
her children, and her sorrow that she had nothing 
hut her blessing to bequeath thenij could not be 
imagined : — 

'' In Dei Nomine. The xth day of April, the 
year of our Lord God, m-cccclxxxxh . I Eliza- 
[joth, liy tlu grace of God, Quecu of England, 
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late wife to the most victorious Prince of blessed 
memory, Edward IV. being of whole mind: see- 
ing the world so transitory, and no creature cer- 
tain when they shall depart from hence, having 
Almighty God fresh in mind, in whom is all 
mercy and grace, bequeath my soul into his 
hands, beseeching him of the same mercy to ac- 
cept it graciously ; and our blessed Lady, Queen 
of comfort, and all the holy company of Heaven 
to be good means for me. 

^' Item, I bequeath my body to be buried with 
the body of my lord at Windsor, according to the 
will of my said lord and mine, without pompes 
entreing or costly expences done thereabouts. 

Item, Whereas I have no worldly goods to do 
the Queen's grace, my dearest daughter, a plea- 
sure with, neither to reward any of my children 
according to my heart and mind, I beseech 
Almighty God to bless her grace with all her 
noble issue ; and with as good heart and mind as 
is to me possible, I give her grace my blessing, 
and all the aforesaid my children. 

'* Item, I will that such small stuff and goods 
that I have, be disposed truly in contentation of 
my debts, and for the health of my soul, as far as 
they will extend. 

*' Item, If any of my blood will any of my said 
stufiF or goods to me pertaining, I will , that they 
have the preferment before any other, and of 
this my present Testament, I make and ordain 
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[mine executorsi, that is to say, John IngilbVj 
Prior of the Charter-House of Shene* William 
Sutton and Thomas Brent, Doctors ; and I be- 
seech my said dearest daughteij the Queen's 
grace^ and my son Thomas, Marquess ot Dorset, 
to put their good wills, and help for the perform- 
ance of this my Testament. 

'" In witness whereof, to this my present Tes- 
tament, I have set my seal ; these witnesses, 
John, Abbot of Saint Saviour of Bermondsey, 
and Ben edict us Cum, Doctor of Physiik, Given 
the year and day aforesaid*." 

Thomas, Lord Grey of Groby, Queen Eliza- 
beth's eldest son by her first husband, was created 
Earl of Huntingdon by his fatlier-in-law, in 147 I, 
but which title he soon afterwards resigned, and 
was; created Marquess of Doi^et, on the 18th 
April, 1475 J and was also elected a Knight of the 
Garter; but on Edward IV/s demise, his rela- 
tionship to the young monarch rendered him an 
object of Huspicion, and he wai* attainted of high 
treasrm in the first year of Ilichard II L : on the 
accession of Henry VI L he was, however, fully 
restored to his honours, and dying in 1501, was 
succeeded in his dignities by his son Thomas, 
acond Marquess nf Dorset, who was a celebrated 
^o' n\ and in that age of cliivalry ofien distin- 

.sUcfi himself at jcuisis and tournaments; he 
tyuB also elected a Knight of the Giirter, and 
* RoTLii Wills i7w,4to- p.aso. 
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died in 1530. His son and beir^ Henry Grey^ 
inherited all bis fatber's bonours^ namely^ tbe 
Marquisate of Dorset^ and tbe Baronies of Fer- 
rers of Groby^ Astley^ Bonviile^ and Harington^ 
tbe two latter of wbicb dignities were acquired 
by tbe marriage of Tbomas^ tbe first Marquess^ 
witb Cecily Bonville, wbo inberited tbe Barony 
of Harington from ber fatber, and tbat of Bon- 
ville from ber great-grandfatber. 

Wben Henry Grey, Marquess of Dorset, suc- 
ceeded to tbe bonours of bis family, be may be 
considered, in point of rank, as one of tbe most 
powerful noblemen of bis times ; in tbe first year 
of tbe reign of bis kinsman, Edward IV . be was 
constituted Lord Higb Constable for tbat mo- 
narcb*s coronation, and was elected a Knigbt of 
tbe Garter; in 1550, 4 Edw. VI. be was ap- 
pointed Justice Itinerant of all tbe King's forests ; 
and in tbe next year. Warden of tbe East, West, 
and Middle Marshes towards Scotland ; at an 
early period of bis life be was betrotbed to 
Katberine Fitz-Alan, daughter of William, Earl 
of Arundel, a connexion perfectly suited to bis 
birtb, and wbicb was sufficiently splendid to sa- 
tisfy whatever aristocratic feelings be might pos- 
sessy without being attended witb danger to 
himself or his posterity. This lady is presumed 
to have died without issue, and he soon after- 
wards formed that alliance which proved so un- 
fortunate in its consequences, by marrying Lady 



Frances Brandon, eldest daughter of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, widow of 
Louis XIL King of France, second daughter of 
King Henry VIL and youngest sister of King- 
Henry VllI, : the character of the Marquess of 
Dorset appears to have been that of a quiet 
unambitioas nran, for although some writers 
have described him as not deficient either in 
ambition or courage^ none have attributed any 
quality to him which could render him a danger- 
ous subject, and perhaps Dugdale's remark is 
not wide of the truth, when he observes, that in 
consequence of his marriage, and the death of 
his wife's brothers without children, 'Mie was, 
in favour to her, though otherwise for his harm- 
less simplicity, neitlier mi si iked nor much re- 
garded, created Duke of Sufftdk.'' Lady Jane 
Grey, their eldest daugliter^ i^ supposed to have 
been born at Bradgate, in Leicestershire^ about 
the year 1537, and waSj through her mother, 
grand niece of Henry VHL and consequently 
first cousin once removed to his son and succes- 
sor, Edward VL Of her early years we have 
no account, nor does it appear hkely that they 
ould present subjects for biography ; it is ma- 



for her eulogists describe her as having been 
^ versed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, 

', French, and ItaUan, but this assertion 
usi be received with great caution ; that she 
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possessed acquirements^ now properly deemed 
neither requisite nor useful in female education^ 
cannot be doubted ; but it would be absurd to 
attribute to her much proficiency in seven lan- 
guages^ when a long life would scarcely be suf- 
ficient to attain even half that number with cor- 
rectness ; especially as the same partial writers 
inform us, that she played well on musical instru- 
ments, and excelled in works of the needle. The 
feet probably was, that the pedantry which in 
that age was frequently mistaken for learning, 
had caused the tutors of Lady Jane to give her 
a slight knowledge of each of the different lan- 
guages in question^ but for any purposes of uti- 
lity, it is very questionable if her knowledge 
extended beyond Greek, Latin, and French. 
Her principal preceptor is said to have been 
John Aylmer, afterwards Bishop of London, 
though her biographers attribute part of her 
acquirements to Roger Ascham. 

Soon after the death of Henry VHL in 1547, 
his widow. Queen Katherine Parr, resided at 
Chelsea, and we have evidence that Lady Jane 
Grey was her guest, both before and subsequent 
to her Majesty's union with Lord Seymour of 
Sudley, the Lord Admiral. At this time, though 
Lady Jane had but just attained her eleventh 
year, her marriage became an object of serious 
consideration to those most interested in the 
event ; and it is an unquestionable fact, that the 

VOL. I. V 



disposal of her hand was conceded by her parents 
to the Lord Admiral: the cause of this promise 
can only be conjectured, but U is evident that 
he placed the highest value on it, and he appears 
to have been actuated by the hope of rendering 
her the instrument of his ambitious projects. In 
September 1548, whilst she was residing with 
the Queen-Dowager at Hanworth, her ISIajesty 
died, and it was the first intention of Lord Sey- 
mour to send her to her own home^ but he very 
soon altered his resolution. 

In a recent life of Lady Jane Grey*, a very 
curious correspondence is given between his 
Lordship and the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Dorset on the subject of her return, from which 
it is clear that Seymour was anxious to retain 
her, wliilst her parents were naturally desirous 
to have her under their own roof, probably not 
deeming a man of the Lord Admiral's calculat- 
ingj and somewhat suspicious character, the 
proper guardian for their daughter. From the 
Marquess' letter we also obtain proof of the pro- 
mise having been made to Seymour relative to 
her marriage ; for^ after stating that he deemed 
a mother's protection and guidance of essential 
importance to his daughter, he adds, ^* my mean- 
ing herein is not to withdraw any part of my 
promise to you for her bestowing; for I assure 

* Lady Jane Grey aad her Tiiin:s, by Gearge Howard, Esq, 
8vo. p. 156. 
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your Lordship, I intend^ God willing, to. use 
your discreet advice and consent in that behalf, 
and no less than mine own.;' The address of 
the Marchioness' letter to Lord Seymour is ra^ 
ther amusing ; she styles him her good hrothei*^ 
and herself his sister^ though the only connexion 
between them Wa^, that the Lord Admiral's wife 
was the widow of the Marchioness' uncle, Kin^ 
Henry VIIL! 

The result, however, of this corjresponden66 
was Lady Jane's return to her father's mansion, 
but the Lord Admiral's plans did not admit of hei^ 
being long from under his immediate care, and 
after repeated efforts to render her his guest, it 
may be inferred th&t he actually bribed her &-* 
ther to part with Her. This singular fafct 'is 
placed beyond cbntroversy by a paper, dted by 
Mr. Howard*, written by the Marquess of 
Dorset himself, after the Lord Admiral's f trial, 
wherein he states that it w^s his determination 
not to have permitted her to return to Seymour, 
but that the Lord Admiral went himself to 
Dorset-House, *' and was so earnest in persua-^ 

* Lady Jane Grey and her Times, p. 16.1. 

f Mr. Howard, in common with most other Writers, erroneously 
speaks of the Lord Admiral as Lord Sudley ,- Yds proper designa- 
tion was Lord Seymour of Sudley, he having been created Baron 
Seymour of Sudley, in the county of Gloucester, on the 16th 
February, 1547. The error is as great as it would be to call Lord 
Ducie, Lord Tortworth, because that nobleman is Baron Diicie of 
Torfworth, in the county of Gloucester. 
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sion, that he could not resist him, amongst the 
which persuasions was that he would marry her 
to the King's Majesty/' and lest an opposition 
might be caused by the Marchioness, Sir William 
Skerington was employed by Seymour to over- 
come her reluctance. The most curious part of 
the transaction is the bribe alluded to, and though 
the fact is stated by the author just €|uutedj he 
does not seem to have viewed it in this light. 
We are informed that Lady Jane returned to 
Hanworthj when Seymour immediately sent her 
father £5fX), " as it were for an earnest penny 
of the favour that he would shew unto him, and 
which sum formed part of £2000 that he had 
promised to lend him^ and for which he refused 
any bond^ saying that the Lady Jane should be 
his pledger* These facts being admitted by 
the Marquess of Dorset^ no other conclusion 
can be drawn, than that^ when all other means of 
persuasion failed, Seymour took advantage of 
his pecuniary wants, and promised to lend him 
the large sum above mentioned ; but it appears 
that no part of the money was to be paid until 
he had the object of his solicitude in his own 

t^i^ndsj and then a fourth part only was produced* 
Lord Seymour was beheaded in 1549, and it 
lot quite certain whether the allusion noticed 
^Ir. Howard in a letter from the Marquess 
rset to the Duke of Somerset, relative to a 
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Earl of Hertford^ the Duke's son, was before or 
after that event ; but the very cautious manner 
in which he speaks of it, ^^ Item, for the mar- 
riage of your Grace's son to be had with my 
daughter Jane, I think it not meet to be written, 
but I shall at all times avouch my saying/' 
favours the belief that it was during his life-time. 
In 1551, Roger Ascham, Lady Jane's early 
tutor, visited her at Bradgate, previous to his 
departure for Germany, and his account of the 
interview affords interesting information of her 
pursuits and disposition : he states, that on his 
arrival he found that the Marquess and Mar- 
chioness of Dorset, with their attendants, were 
hunting in the park, and that Lady Jane was in 
her chamber reading the Phaedo of Plato, in 
Greek ; and to his inquiry why she did not join 
in the amusement in which her family were en- 
gaged, she replied with a smile, '^ I wisse [think] 
all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that 
pleasure that I find in Plato — alas, good folk, 
they never felt what true pleasure means." As- 
cham then inquired, " and how came you, 
madam, to this deep knowledge of pleasure, and 
what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not 
many women, but very few men, have attained 
thereunta?"— *Vl will tell you,*' she replied, . 
*^ and tell you a truth, which perchance you will 
marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that 
ever God gave me, is that he sent me so sharp 
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and eeverer parents, and so gentle a school mast er^ 
for when 1 am in presence either of father or 
mother^ whether I speak^ keep silence^ sit, stand, 
or go, eat, drink^ be merry^ or sad, be sewing, 
playing, dancing, or doing any thing else, I 
must do it as it were in such weight, measure, 
and number, even so perfectly as God made the 
world; or else I am so sharply taunted^ so cruelly 
threatened, yea, presently sometimes with pinches, 
nips, and bobs, and other ways, which I will not 
name for the honour I bear them ; so without 
measure disordered, that I think myself in hell 
till the time come that 1 must go to Mr, Elmer, 
who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with 
such fair allurements to learning, that I think all 
the time nothing, whilst I am with him ; and 
when I am called from him I fall on weeping, 
because whatsoever I do else but learning is full 
of great trouble, fear, and whole miBliking unto 
me ; and thus my book hath been so much plea- 
sure, and bringeth daily to mc more pleas ure* 
and more that in respect of it all other pleasures 
in very deed be but trifles and troubles unto 



Hoger Aacham dkd on the 4th of Janimrj^, 1568, and was 
ipd at St. ScpuJL4ire'9 cliurcli, Load on. He was born in York- 
bout 1515, and is celebrated for Ms k^imiog* for having 
.at or and Latin secretary' to Queen Elizabetli, and for having 
tin " The Scholemastcr." This work originated from men- 
iving been made at dinner that some Eton scholars '* had 
ivvay from school for fear of beating.'* Asehiim expressed 
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The advocates of tlie Reformation with justice 
claimed Lady Jane Grey as a proselyte to their 

Ids opinion that ''young children were sooner allared by love, 
than driven by beating, to attain good learning.'' He thenipe- 
tired up stairs " to read with the Queen's Majesty : we read then 
together that noble oration of Demosthenes against iEschines^'for 
his false dealing in his embassy to King Philip of Macedon ; Sir 
Richard SackviUe came up soon after." Sackyille took Ascham 
aside. *' A fond (silly) schoolmaster/' said Sir Richard, ** before 
I was fully fourteen years old, drove me so, with fear of beating, 
from all love of learning, as now, when I know what difference it 
is to have learning, and to have little, or none at all, I feel it my 
greatest grief, and find it my greatest hurt, that ever came to me^ 
that it was so my ill chance, to light upon so lewd (ignorant) a 
schoolmaster." The whole conversation was very interesting, and 
so impressed Ascham with its importance, that he says, he 
'' thought to prepare some little treatise for a new-year's gift that 
Christmas," but it grew beneath his hands, and became his 
" 8cholemaster, showing a plain and perfect way of teaching the 
learned languages." The best edition of this work, which Ascham 
did not live to publish, is that edited by- the Rev. James Upton, 
1743, 8vo. The book was first printed by Ascham^ widow, whom 
with her children he left in distress* It was eminently serviceable 
to the advancement of teachers and pupils, at a period when it was 
the fashion to flog. Its most remarkable feature is the frowning 
down of this brutal practice, which, to die disgrace of our owm 
times, is still heard of in certain seminaries, both public and pri- 
vate. The good old man says, '' Beat a child if he dance not well, 
and cherish him though he learn not well, ye shall have him un- 
willing to go to dance, and glad to go to his book : knock him 
always when he draweth his shaft iU, and favour him again though 
he fault at his book, ye shall have him very loth to be in the field, 
and very willing to go to school" He observes, *Mf ever the 
nature of man be given at any time, more than another, to receive 
goodness, it is in innocency of young years, before that experience 
of evil have taken root in him. For the pai% dean wit of la sweet 
young babe, is like the newest wax, mast able to recdve the best 
and fairest printing ; and like a new bright silver dish never occu- 
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dered to have first appeared in public in her 
mother's train, on the occasion of the visit of 
Mary, the Dowager Queen of Scotland^ to the 
court at Greenwich^ and she shordy afterwards 
became the guest of the Princess Mary. Fox 
recites an anecdote that occurred during her 
visits which conspicuously displays the quickness 
of her wit. She was invited by Lady Anne 
Wharton, who apparently was the daughter of 
George, Earl of Shrewsbury, and second wife of 
Thomas, first Lord Wharton, and was probably 
one of the attendants of the Princess, to accom- 
pany her in a walk, and passing in their road 
the Princess' chapel. Lady Anne made the cus- 
tomary obeisance of a Catholic to a place of 
worship, from the Host always being contained 
therein. Her companion not comprehending 
the object of her respect, asked if the Princess 
Mary were in the chapel, and was answered in 
the negative, with the explanation that she had 
made her curtesy to Him that made us all. '' How 
can He be there that made us all," ingeniously 
observed Lady Jane, " when the baker made 
Him ?" " This answer," Fox asserts, " coming 
to the Lady Mary's ears, she did never love her 
after, as is credibly reported, but esteemed her 
as the rest of that Christian profession */^ So- 
merset, who had resigned the Protectorship 
three years before, was, at the instigation of the 

* Acts and Monuments. 
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Duke of Norlluimberland, ^vho deemed him an 
obstacle to his plans, arrested in October 1552, 
and in December foUowinjjj he was arraigned 
on the charges of high treason and felony ; and 
after a trial, which Hume describes as being at- 
tended with more formaUty than was usual at 
that period, he was acquitted of treason, but ad- 
judged guilty of felony, for which crime his 
judges condemned him to death. Considerable 
care had been taken by Dudley, to prevent any 
merciful intentions arising in the breast of Ed- 
ward to impede his uncle's execution, and to tlie 
lively grief of the people, this once powerful 
nobleman was beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 
22d January, 1553, 

Tlie young monarch, naturally of a weak con- 
stitution, and who had in the preceding year 
been attacked both with the measles and small- 
pox^ caught a severe cold at the commencement 
uf the year 1553, which so seriously alTected his 
health, that being unable to meet the Parliament, 
which assembled in March, at Westminster, they 
were obliged to attend his Majesty at Whitehall, 
s^nd after sitting only a month it was dissolved, 
e health of the King now became the subject 
isiderable anxiety, as symptoms of a con- 

^^>tive nature shewed themselves, and though 
hope was placed in his youth and tempe- 
n^reat fears were expressed as to the result 
[less. It was at this crisis that the germs 
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of Northumberland's ambition budded with vi- 
g;our and effect : and as he had not the slightest 
pretensions to the royal dignity himself, it be- 
came the object of his most anxious wishes to 
produce an alliance between his family and the 
blood royal. For this purpose Lady Jane Grey 
presented an unexceptionable opportunity ; as 
the daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, the union 
with his son was an alliance equal in every re- 
spect to her expectations ; hence he could scarcely 
anticipate an obstacle to the proposition ; and to 
a mind disposed to bend every thing to its wishes, 
and possessed of sufficient power to effect what 
it desired, the following fects afforded his in- 
tended daughter-in-law some pretensions to the 
throne. Henry VIII. had, under the authority 
of Parliament, by his will, entailed the crown, 
first on his son, Edward Prince of Wales, and 
his issue ; in default of which, on bis daughter 
the Princess Mary, and her children ; and if she 
died issueless, on his daughter the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, and her descendants : in the event of 
their decease without lawful issue, the royal dig- 
nity was, contrary to the general rules of succes- 
sion, to descend to the children of his nieces, 
the daughters of his younger sister, Mary, 
Queen Dowager of France, then the wife of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; namely. 
Lady Frances, afterwards Duchess of Suffolk^ 
and Lady Eleanor, who married the Earl' of 
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Cumberland. In this settlement of the crown*, 
two peculiarities are to be observed ; first, that 
the descendants of his Majesty *s eldest sister 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, were removed^ to 
make way for the descendants of his youngest 
sister; and, what is still more singular, under 
that settlement, his nieces themselves never could 
have succeeded to the throne, but the eldest 
son, or the issue of the eldest son ; or in default 
of issue male, the eldest daughter, or the child 
of the eldest daughter of Frances, Duchess of 
SutFolk, would have inherited the crown, even if 
the Duchess had been still living : an anomaly 
so glaring, that it can only be accounted for on 
the supposition, that when Henry's will was 
framed^ the possibility of his niece's surviving 
his children, who were all many years younger 
than their cousins, was not contemplated. This 
disposition of the royal dignity, had been 
solemnly ratified by Parliament f, so that on the 
demise of Edward VI, his half-sister Mary was 
the undoubted heiress to the throne, according 
to the laws of descent, that regulated the succes- 

t previous to the testament of lier father, and 
wise agreeable to tlie express provisions in 



' p'or a fixll account of the Statutes passed relative to the suc- 
'-riiig the reign of Henry VIII. under two of whicL he 
le power to limit tlie descent of the crown by hi a will, 
**.r is referred to Nicolas'3 Hemains of Ladrf Jane Gre^ 
uoted, p, 32S. 
t '6^ Hen. V'lII. CiVp. i. and I Edw, VI, cap* xii. 
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that instrument ; but as Henry's marriages with 
Katharine of Arragon and Ann Boley.n, had 
both been declared null and void^ the Princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth were thereby rendered ille- 
gitimate. Under these circumstances^ and actu- 
ated by motives which cannot be mistaken, 
Dudley was anxious to secure the hand of Lady 
Jane^ for his fourth son, Lord Guildford Dudley, 
his three other sons being already married ; and 
as no objections were urged by her parents, the 
iinion took place about the end of May, in 1553; 
for the state of the monarch's health was too 
precarious to admit of delay, and Northumber- 
land's object would not have been secured, had 
he obtained the wished -for alteration in the 
succession, before the future Queen had become 
the wife of his son. This important point gain- 
ed, it only remained for the crafty statesman to 
avail himself of every means to influence Edward 
to make such a disposition of the crown, as would 
complete his ambitious designs. As he was tho- 
roughly aware of the young monarch's stedfast 
attachment to the Reformed religion, and as 
Mary had unequivocally displayed her resolute 
adherence to the old faith, he possessed powerful 
arguments with which to persuade Edward to 
set aside his sister, by making a new settlement 
of the throne. Having thus the amiable mo- 
narch's religious fears to work upon, when he 
was in that state which induces men to think 
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seriously of their eternal welfare, and when they 
are feverishly eager to grasp at every means 
whicli they are advised will tend to it, can it be 
a matter of surprise^ that he should have yielded 
to Northumberland's iej)resen tat ions and en- 
treaties? The Kin^j was much pleased when 
acquainted with his cousin's marriage, and in 
his dying hours he evidently considered that she 
would be his successor. 

After the monarch's consent had been gained, 
it became necessary for Dudley to procure that 
of the council, and the ground on w hich the alte- 
ration in the succession was urged^ wasj that 
Mary had been declared illegitimate by act of 
parliament*; but as it was not sutflcient for his 
purpose that she should be rendered incapable 
of inheriting the crown, unless her half-sister 
Elizabeth was included in the disability, the dis- 
solution of the marriaj^'C of her motherf^ by 
which she had in ellbct also been bastardized, 
was urged with considerable plausibility, both to 
the sovereign and his council. Edward would 
probably gladly have settled the royal dignity on 
t f Princess Elizabeth^ whose attachment to the 
estant religion was generally admitted, but 
; injustice would have been too flagrant had 
J act of parliament which incapacitated Mary 
revived, whilst that which created a similar 
y in Elizabeth remained unnoticed. If 

* 25 Hen, MIL rap. \\x. f 2B Hen. VIU. cap. ?U. 
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Edward's earnest wishes for the security of the 
new religion were to be realized^ but one course 
was open^ and which was ultimately adopted, by 
his settling the crown on a Protestant. To ef- 
fect this object, however, considerable caution 
was necessary ; and as it is an undisputed fact, 
that no arrangement would have obtained Dud- 
ley's concurrence, which did not tend to vest the 
sceptre in the hand of his daughter-in-law, the 
alteration from the course prescribed by the will 
of Henry was certainly as slight, and as appa- 
rently consonant to justice as was possible. 
Edward is said to have objected, that if Mary 
and Elizabeth were set aside, the Duchess of 
Suffolk would be the next heir, but this statement 
must either be an unfounded conjecture, or made 
in ignorance of the facts of the case, for in no 
way could she have been heir to the crown. By 
the laws of descent, the next heir to the throne, 
after the disqualification of the two princesses, 
was the celebrated Mary, Queen of Scots, mother 
of James I. she being the daughter and heiress 
of James V. King of Scotland, son and heir of 
James IV. of Scotland, by Margaret, the eldest 
sister of Henry VIII. ; and, as has been already 
remarked, the will of that monarch never created 
a right in the mother of Lady Jane Grey, though 
the crown was limited to her daughters ; a cir- 
cumstance which is totally unnoticed by Hume^ 
and by most other historians. Thus, if Mary 
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and Elizabeth were disqualified^ Lady Jane Grey 
was, according to the provisions in her gmnd- 
uncle's will, the undoubted heiress to the throne, 
and considering the violent change which was 
created in the succession by Edward, in prefer- 
ing his cousin to his half-sister^ the grounds on 
which it was effected were certainly extremely 
plausible^ for it was simply to revive the statutes 
which had declared Henry's first and second 
marriages void, and then to act upon the other 
parts of the settlement under that monarch's 
will, in the same manner as if death had render- 
ed the two princesses as natui^lly^ as their being 
declared illegitimate would have made them le- 
gally^ incapable of succeeding to the royalj or to 
any other dignity, 

Thougli Edward and the council had acceded 
to Northumberland's plans, it appears that both 
menace atid flattery were used to obtain llie ap- 
p roba ti on o f t!i e j u dges * S i r E d wa rd M o n tagu e, 
the Chief Justice of tlie Common Pleas^ together 
with Sir John Baker and Sir Thomas Bromley, 
two of tfie other judges, and the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, being summoned before the 

rncil, the proposed succession was explained 

^thcm ^ when they were commanded by the 
1 draw up the intended instrument, in the 
f letters patent. They hesitated to obey, 
^ time to consider uf it, and according to 
ine, the more they reflected, the greater dan- 
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ger they found in compliance. They urged 
that the settlement of the crown by Henry VIII. 
had not only been confirmed by an act of parlia- 
ment^ but by another act passed in the early part 
of Edward's reign it was declared treason^ in any 
one, to attempt to change the order of the suc- 
cession, and they properly felt, that nothing but 
parliament could legally alter the limitations as 
then settled, and advised the King to summons 
that assembly without delay : it was on the occa- 
sion of one of these discussions, that Dudley's 
zeal overpowered his discretion, as he is report- 
ed to have called Montague a traitor, and to have 
expressed his readiness to fight any man in his 
shirty in so just a cause as the succession of 
Lady Jane. After many debates. Sir Edward 
Montague proposed an expedient, which the 
ingenuity of a lawyer only could have devised. 
He suggested that a special commission should 
be passed by the King and council, requiring 
the judges to draw a patent for the new settle- 
ment of the crown, and that a pardon should 
immediately after be granted them for any of- 
fence which they might have committed by 
obeying the mandate. This expedient satisfied 
the council and his colleagues, but when the 
patent was drawn, and brought to James Good- 
riche. Bishop of Ely, the Chancellor, to receive 
the great seal, he refused to affix it^ unless the 
whole of the judges should previously sign it. 
VOL. I. z 
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All of them acceded to tlie request without ditfi- 
culty, excepting Sir John Hales^ one of the 
judges of the court of Common Pleas, and Wil- 
liam Gasnold, the Solicitor-General ; the latter, 
intimidated by the violent threats of Northum- 
berland, at length complied ; but Hales, though 
a Protestant, could not be prevailed upon to do 
violence to his conscience, " prefer! ng," adds 
HumCj " on this occasion^ justice to the preju- 
dices of his party/' The Chancellor's scruples 
were however not yet satisfied, and he next re- 
quired, that all the Privy Councillors should 
likewise sign it; and the influence of Northum- 
berland was so extensive, that each of them thus 
testified his consent to the important document, 

Edward VL died on the Gth of July, 1553, 
and it of course became necessary that the nevir 
succession should be instantly promulgated. His- 
torians concur in stating^ that until the monarch's 
decease. Lady Jane was not only totally unin- 
formed of the important measures which her 
father-in-law liad taken in her favour, but that 
she received the intimation of them, and of the 
K fatness which awaited her, with the deepest 
K ^w^ Her excellent judgment probably taught 

^k^ the real dangers of her situation, and the 
^B ty of her heart prevented that judgment 
H^ ^ Deing blinded by the dazzling oft^r of the 
^b 1 diadem. We are expressly told, that 
^P^ st she resolutely refused the profFerred 
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dignity^ urging with no lean good sense than 
justice, the superior claims of her cousins, the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth ; and in reply to 
their arguments Heylin states, '' that Northum- 
berland's speech being ended, the poor lady 
found herself in a great perplexity, not knowing 
whether she should more lament the death of 
the King, or her adoption to the kingdom : the 
first loss not to be repaired $ the next care possi*- 
ble to be avoided. After some deliberation^ she 
summoned a council of her purest thoughts i by 
whose advice, half drowned in tears (either as 
sorrowing for the King's deaths or foreseeing 
her own,) she returned an answer in these words, 
or to this effect : — ^ That the laws of the king- 
dom, and natural right standing for the King's 
sister, she would beware of burthening her weak 
conscience with a yoke which did belong to 
them ; that she understood the infamy of those 
who had permitted the violation of right to gain 
a sceptre ; that it were to mock God^ and deride 
justice, to scruple at the stealing of a shilling, 
and not at the usurpation of a crown/— ^ Besides/ 
said she, ' I am not so young, nor so little read 
in the guiles of fortune, as to suffer myself to be 
taken by them. If she enrich any, it is but to 
make them the subject of her spoil ; if she raise 
others, it is but to pleasure herself with their 
ruins. What she adored but yesterday, to-day 
is her pastime. And if I now permit her to 
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to crush and tear me to pieces. Nay, with what 
crown doth she present me ? A crown which 
hath been violently and shamefully wrested from 
Catharine of Arragon : made more unfortunate 
by the punishment of Ann Bulloign, and others 
that wore it after her. And why then would 
vou have me add mv blood to theirs; and be the 
third victim from whom this fatal crown may be 
ravished with the head that wears it? But in case 
it should not prove fatal unto me, and that all its 
venom were consumed ; if fortune should give 
me warranties of her constancy ; should I be 
well advised to take upon me these thorns which 
would dilaceratCj though not kill me outright; 
to burthen myself with a yoke which would not 
fail to torment me, thougli I were assured not to 
be strangled with it? My liberty is better than 
the chain you proffer me, with wliat precious 
stones soever it be adorned, or of what gold 
soever framed, I will not excliange my peace 
for honourable and precious jealousies, for mag- 
nificent and glorious tetters. And if you love 
me sincerely, and in good earnest^ you will 
rather wish me a secure and quiet fortune^ 
though mean, than an exalted condition exposed 
to the wind, and followed by some dismal fall:' 
Happy would it have been had she pei-severed in 
so wise a determination, but the vehement soli- 
citations of her father, and especially of Nor- 
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thumberland^ her fatber-tn-bir^ iiUiroaUrl^ //t#;r- 
came her reluctance, and a re^K^lurion ^\%u,\i Ui#! 
suggestions of ambition c/iuld n#H krAatM^ iptm 
way to the entreaties and commandu^ nitfi^r cliaifi 
to the arguments of ber par^ntt 

The failure of a treaMnabli!; pl#>f, n#ft#nr f;#il« Uf 
produce tbe destruction of th/i«^ if^Uo rr^^ij^d h, 
and she might reas<jnably have ftx^iwAkA ttuil, tb^ 
hour which saw Mary secure on iUft ihrtm^, 
would have been the last of the existence of her 
father^ and the father of her husband. This 
dreadful truth must have flashed on Lady Janets 
mind^ and she naturally adopted the only step 
which could possibly secure their safety. If this 
feeling operated on her judgment,, and every 
circumstance tends to persuade us that it did^ her 
character appears in a new and more lovely 
light than it has before been exhibited ; we see 
her thus consenting to incur the utmost personal 
peril, by adopting a course contrary to the dictates 
of her conscience, with the desperate hope of 
preserving her family. 

Her consent thus extorted from her, she was 
the next day conveyed by her father-in-law with 
great state to the Tower, which fortress, accord- 
ing to long established etiquette, had been* tbe 
residence of the Sovereigns for the first few daya- 
after their accession; and she was* immediately* 
afterwards proclaimed Queen of £nglaiid>' with 
the usual formalities. 



Proclamation of Ladj/ Jane Grey. 

It was the commands of the Council that 
Lady Jane Grey should also be proclaimed 
throughout the kingdom j but these orders were 
executed only in London and its neighbourhood, 
and wc are told that it was heard in silence, and 
with regret. Nor was the eloquence of the 
pulpit, which was zealously exerted in favour of 
her title J attended with success, as a proof of 
w hich, the sermon of Ridley, Bishop of London^ 
who preached to the same purpose^ produced no 
effect on his audience. 

In the meantime, Mary was neither an un* 
concerned nor an idle spectator of this serious 
attempt to deprive her of her birthright. She 
wrote* to the Council on the 9th of July, claim- 
ing the Crown as her inheritance^ and expressed 
her surprise that the demise of her brother had 
not been duly notified to her. The answer of 
the Council to this application, is too curious a 
document to be omitted. 

'* Madam, 
*' We have received your letters^ the ix of this 
instant J declaring your supposed title^ which you 
judge yourself to have the Imperial Crown of 
this realm^ and all the dominions thereunto be- 
longing. For answer whereof, this is to adver- 
tise you, that for as much as our Sovereign Lady 
• Printed in Fox's Acts and Monuments, folio, p. 156?. 
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Qaeen Jane, is^ after the death of our Sovereign 
Lord Edward VI. a prince of most noble memory ; 
invested and possessed with the just and right 
title in the- Imperial Crown of this realm, not 
only by good order of old ancient good laws of 
this realm, but also by our late Sovereign Lord's 
Letters Patent, signed with his own hand^ and 
sealed with the great seal of England^ in pre* 
sence of the most part of the nobles^ counsellors, 
judges^ with divers other grave and sage person- 
ages assenting and subscribing to the same. We 
must therefore^ as of most bound duty and allegi* 
ance, assent unto her said Grace^ and to none 
other; except we should^ which faithful subjects 
cannot^ fall into grievous and unspeakable enor- 
mities^ wherefore we can no less do^ but for the 
quiet both of the realm and you, also to advertise 
you, that forasmuch as the divorce made between 
the King of famous memory, K, Henry VIIL 
and the Lady Katharine your mother, was neces- 
sary to he had both by the everlasting laws of 
God, and also by ecclesiastical laws, and also by 
the most part of the noble and learned universi- 
ties of Christendom, and confirmed also by the 
sundry acts of Parliament remaining yet in their 
force, and thereby you justly made illegitimate 
and uninheritable to the Crown Imperial of this 
realm, and the rules, dominions, and possessions 
of the same, you will upon just consideration 
hereof, and of divers other causes, lawful to be 



alleged for tlie same, anil for the just inheritance 
of the right hne and gadly orders^ taken by the 
late King, our Sovereign Lord King Edward VI. 
and agreed upon by the nobles and greatest 
personages atoresaidj surcease by any pretence to 
vex and molest any of our Sovereign Lady Queen 
Jane, her subjects, from their true faith and 
allegiance due unto her Grace; assuring you, 
that if you will for respect show yourself quiet 
and obedient as you ought, you shall find us all 
and several ready to do you any service that we 
with duty may, and be glad with your quietness 
to preserve the common state of this realm, 
wherein you may be otherwise grievous unto us, 
to yourselfj and to them. And thus we bid you 
most licartily well to fare. From the Tower of 
London^ this ix of July, 1553, 

" Your Ladyship's friends, shewing yourself 
an obedient subject. 

'' THOMAS CANTERBURY, HUNTINGDON^ 
THE MARQUESS OF WINCHESTER, DARCYj 

JOHN BEDFORDj CHEYNVj 

W, NORTHAMPTON^ R. COTTON, 

THOMAS ELY, CHANCELLOR, JOHN GATES, 

NORTHUMBERLAND^ W. PETER, 

HENRY StFFOLK, W. CICELLE^ 

HENRY ARUNDELj JOHN CHEKE^ 

SHREWSBURY, JOHN MASON, 

PEMBROKE, EDW, NORTHj 

COBHAM, R, DOWES/* 
R. RITCH, 
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Mary had removed from Hov^sdon to her 
manor of Keninghall^ in Norfolk ; and as she had 
lately lost one of her household servants by the 
plague, the pretence for her journey was the 
fear of infection ; but from Keninghall she very 
soon went to her castle of Framlingham, in 
Suffolk^ where she assumed the royal title. The 
inhabitants of Suffolk tendered her their homage^ 
as their legitimate sovereign^ though they mingled 
their declarations of alarm for the reformed re- 
ligion^ with the assurances of loyalty ; but when 
she pledged herself that she never meant to 
change the laws of the late monarch*, they en- 
listed themselves in her cause with considerable 
ardour. Many of the chief nobility and gentry 
daily flocked to her standard^ and in a very short 
time she found herself in a situation to enforce 
by arms the pretensions which her birth and the 
laws of the realm so unequivocally afforded her. 

The three letters written in Lady Jane Grey's 
name, during her usurpation of the royal dignity, 
announcing her succession to the throne, and 
ordering certain measures to be taken to secure 
her in the possession of it, are too important to 
be omitted in these pages. 

• Fox relates, that when they afterwards prayed her to fulfil 
this promise, she replied : ** For so much as you being but mem- 
bers, desire to rule your head, you shall one day well perceive that 
members must obey their head, and not look to bear rule over the 
same." — Acts and Monuments, 1570, folio, p. 1668. 
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'* JANE, THE QuEENj 

'^ Right trusty and right well beloved Cou- 
siHj \vc greet you well, advertising the same, that 
whereas it hath pleased Almighty God to call to 
his mercy out of this life our dearest cousin the 
King your late Sovereign Lord, by reason 
whereof and such ordinances as the said late 
King did establish in his life time for the security 
and wealth of this Realm, we are entered into 
our rightful possession of this Kingdom^ as by 
the last Will of our said dearest Cousin^ our late 
progenitor, and other several instruments to that 
effect, signed with his own hand and sealed with 
the great Seal of this Realm in his own presencCj 
w hereunto the nobles of this realm for the most 
part and all our Council and Judges, with the 
Mayor and Aldermen of our City of London, 
and divers other grave personages of this our 
Realm of England have also subscribed their 
names as by the same will and instrument it may 
more evidently and plainly appear : We therefore 
do You to understand, that by the ordinance and 
sufferance of the heavenly Lord and King, and 

I the assent and consent of our said Nobles and 
nsellorsj and others before specified^ we do 
y make our entry into our Tower of Lou- 
is rightful Queen of this Realm ; and have 
gly set forth our proclamations to all our 
^subjects giving them thereby to under- 
H eir duties and allegiance which they now 
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of right owe unto us as more amply by the same 
you shall briefly perceive and understand ; no- 
thing doubting, right trusty and right well 
beloved Cousin, but that you will endeavour your- 
self in all things to the uttermost of your power, 
not only to defend our just title^ but also assist 
us in our rightful possession of this Kingdom, 
and to disturb^ repel, and resist the feigned and 
untrue claim of the Lady Mary, bastard daugh- 
ter to our great uncle, Henry the Eighth of 
famous memory : wherein as you shall do that 
which to your honour, truth, and duty apper- 
taineth, so shall we remember the same unto you 
and yours accordingly. And our further pleasure 
is that you shall continue, do, and execute every 
thing and things as our Lieutenant within all 
places, according to the tenor of the Commission 
addressed unto you from our late Cousin, King 
Edward the vjth, in such and like sort as if the 
same had been, as we mind shortly it shall be, 
renewed, and by us confirmed under our Great 
Seal unto you. 

'' Given under our signet at our Tower of 
London the xj of July, the first year of our Reign. 

" To our right trusty and right well beloved Cousin 
and Counsellor the Marquis of Northampton, our 
Lieutenant General of our County of Surrey, and to 
our trusty and w«U beloved the Deputies of that Lieu* 
tenancy, and the Sheriff, the chief Justices of Peace, 
and the worshiped of that Shire*." 

* Ellis' Original Letters illustrative of English History, vol. ii. 
p. 183, from the original among the Muniments at Losely House. 
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By the Queen, 

'' JANE, THE Queen, 

'' Trusty and well beloved, we greet you 
well. Albeit iliat our estate in this imperial 
Crown whereof we be actually and really pos- 
sessed, as partly may appear by our Proclama- 
tion, wherein our title is publiiihedj is not^ nor 
can be in any wise doubtful to all such our good 
fuithful subjects^ as setting blind affection apart^ 
do with reason and wisdom consider the very 
foundation and ground of our title^ with the 
great commodities thereby coming through God's 
providence to the preservation of our common 
weal and policy ; yet for that we understand the 
Lady Mary doth not cease by letters in her name, 
provoked thereto by lier adherents, enemies of 
this Realm, to publish and notify slanderously to 
divers of our subjects matter derogatory to our 
title and dignity royal, witli the slander of certain 
of our Nobility and Council : We have thought 
meet to admonish and exhort You, as our true 
and faithful subjects^ to remain fast in your obei- 
sance and duty to the Imperial Crown of this 
M^H Im, whereof we have justly the possession ; 
V ot to be removed any wise from your duty 

H iderous reports or letters, dispersed abroad 

^^_ f the said Lady Mary, or by her adhe- 

^^^^^ for truly like as the nobility of our Realm, 
^^^^H uncil, our Prelates, our Judges, and 
^^^^H men, and others good wise men, godly 

W 
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and natural subjects^ do remain fast and surely 
in their Allegiance towards us, ready to adventure 
their lives, lands, and goods for our defence, so 
can a great number of the same Nobility, Coun- 
sellors, and Judges, truly testify to all the world, 
with safety of their conscience, how carefully and 
earnestly the late King of famous memory, our 
dear Cousin King Edward the Sixth, from time 
totime mentioned and provoked them partly by 
persuasion, partly commandments, to have such 
respect to his succession, if God should call him 
to his mercy without issue, as might be the pre- 
servation of the Crown in the whole undefiled 
English blood ; and therefore of his own mere 
motion, both by grant of his Letters Patent, and 
by declaration of his will, established the succes- 
sion as it is declared by our Proclamation. And 
for the testimony hereof to the satisfaction of 
such as shall conceive any doubt herein. We un- 
derstand that certain of our Nobility have written 
at this present, in some part to admonish you of 
your duties, and to testify their knowledge of the 
truth of our title and right. Wherefore we leave 
to proceed further therein, being assured in the 
goodness of God, that your hearts shall be con- 
firmed to owe your duty to us your sovereign 
Lady, who mean to preserve this Crown of Eng- 
land in the royal blood, and out of the * 
of strangers and papists, with the defence of all 

* This space is in the original. 
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you our good subjects, your Uvea, lands, and 
goods, in our peace against the invasions and vio- 
lence of all foreign or inward enemies and rebels. 
Given under our Signet at our Tower of Londouj 
the xvj day of July, in the first year of our 
reign. 

'' To our trusty and well beloved the 
Sheriff^ Justices of Peace, and other 

Gentlemen of our County of Surrey, 
and to every of them*." 



'^ JANE THE QUEEI^. 

'*^ Trusty and well beloved^ we greet you 
well, because we doubt not but this our most 
lawful possession of the crown with the free con- 
sent of the nobility of our realm, and other the 
states of the same as both plainly known and rc* 
cepted of you, as our most loving subjects, there- 
fore we do not reiterate the same^ but now most 
earnestly will and require, and by authority here- 
of warrant you to assemble, muster, and levy all 
the power that you can possibly make, either of 
r servants, tenants, officers, or friends, as 
;ll horsemen as footmen, repairing to our right 
and right well beloved cousins^ the Earls 

^bid. p. 18(>. From tlie orlginiil among the Miiniinenta at 
House. Mr. Ellis infarins us, thai this lotter was sealed 
tiK. signet of King Edward VI, — the arms of France and 
id quarterly, cro^voed ; witli the letters E. 11. at the sides. 
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of Arundel and Pembroke*, their tenants, senrants^ 
and officers^ and with the same to repair with all 
possible speed towards Buckinghamshire, for the 
repression and subduing of certain tumults and 
rebellions moved there against us and our crown 
by certain seditious men. For the repression 
whereof we have given orders to divers others 
our good subjects, and gentlemen of such degree 
as you are^ to repair in like manner to the same 
parties. So as we nothing doubt but upon the 
access of such our loving subjects as be appointed 
for that purpose to the place where this seditious 
people yet remain^ the same shall either lack 
heart to abide in their malicious purpose or else 
receive such punishment and execution as they 
deserve, seeking the destruction of their native 
country and the subversion of all men in their 
degrees, by rebellion of the base multitude, 
whose rage being stirred, as of late years hath 
been seen, must needs be the confusion of the 
whole common weal. Wherefore our special 
trust is in your courage, wisdom, and fidelities 
in this matter, to advance yourselves both with 
power and speed to this enterprise, in such sort 
as by the nobility and council shall be also pre- 
scribed unto you. And for the sustentation of 
your charge in this behalf, our said council, by 

* In the margin of the manuscript whence this letter has been 
copied^ but in a more modem hand, is this nqte— 

" Tho' these earls at the time were plotting against her.*' 



our said commandment, do further give order to 
your satisfaction, as by their letters also shall ap- 
pear unto you. And beside that, we do assure 
you of our special consideration of this your ser- 
vice to us and our crown, as exptes.Uy to the pre- 
servation of this our realm and commonvvealth. 
Given under our signet at the Tower of London, 
the xviiith day of July, the first year of our reign. 

'* To our trusty and well beloved Sir 
John Bridges and Sir Nicolas 

Poyntz, Knights*/" 

Tlie support of the Emperor Charles V. was 
anxiously courled by the partisans of Lady Jane^ 

and the correspondence between the Council and 
Sir Philip lloby and Sir Richard Morrison, the 
Commissioners from the late King to that mo- 
narcli, develops so many curious facts that a par- 
ticular notice of it cannot be deemed uninterest- 
ing. Some of tliese letters are printed in Ladj/ 
Jane Gnj/ and her Times^ but a selection taken 
from one of the Harleian Manuscripts t vvill be 
sufiicient for the purpose of this memoir. The 
notification of Edward's demise was dated on the 
8th of July; in which it is remarkable that no 
notice whatever is taken of his successor, and the 
Commissioners are merely directed to acquaint 
the Emperor witli the events and to add tliat it 
was the ci>nviction of the Council, that his Ma- 

• liarL MSS. 416. i\ 30. f No. 52X 
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jesty would be willing to preserve the amity 
which then existed between the two countries. 
The following was the Commissioners' reply, 
from which it is manifest that extreme caution 
was used by the Emperor^ as to giving any opi- 
nion on the important subject which then agi- 
tated this country. 

" TO THE LORDS OP THE COUNCIL. 

'' Please it your good Lordships, the xvi of 
this month, we declared to the Emperor our 
heavy and sorrowful news, setting forth, after 
that your Lordship^s assured good wills and rea- 
diness at all times to observe and maintain the 
ancient amity which had been always betwixt 
the realm of England and House of Burgundy, 
and other the Emperor's dominions, according 
to your Lordship's pleasures, signified to us in 
your letters of the ix day of this present month ; 
for answer whereunto the Emperor said that he 
was right sorry for his part of these heavy news, 
whereby he perceived the loss of such a brother, 
and so good a friend both to him and to his 
countries, and considering that he was of such a 
great towardness, and of such a hope to do 
good, and be a stay in Christendom, his loss was 
so much the greater;* and used in this behalf 
many good words to our late Sovereign Lord's 
commendation and declarations of his grief for 
his death : and touching, saith he, the amity 
which hath been betwixt ipe and my late good 
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brother^ our countries and subjects^ as i have 
alvvays had good will to the observance of the 
same, according to such treaties as were betwixt 
usj so now^ understanding by you, my Lords of 
the Council's good inclinations, and minds to en* 
tertain and observe this amity for correspondency, 
I both now have and shall have like good will to 
keep and continue the same, and I thank them 
for making me understand their good will here- 
in; with compliments of many other words to 
this purpose. So that as far as we can perceive 
by his words, he mindeth assuredly to keep 
amity with us, yet to decipher him better herein, 
it were not amiss in our opinions, when as your 
Lordship's shall advertise him, either with some 
new league or to tempt him what he will say to 
the old, or by some other means^ which your wis- 
doms can better devise, &c. Dated the xvii 
July, 1553*/' 

• Tm mediately foIloi^Hn^ the transcript of tbis letter in Harl, 
MSS. 623, f. 12, 13, this uote occurs : " The King hath written 
to the Regent J signifying unto her Mr* Chamberlain's recommea^ 
dation, and also requiring her in all his Majesty *s affairs to gt^e 
unto you Mr. H- Hobby, benign audience and full credit/' On 
which Mr. Howard, p. 2^1^ perhaps on the authority of the Har- 
leian Catalogue, vol, i. p, 334^ lays considerable stress, afi evidence 
that Lord Guildford Dudley, ^- in right of his marriage, actually 
assumed the title of King-," but it is most probable that the King 
there mentioned, was Edward VI., for there is no proof whatever 
when the letter alluded to was written; and as the copies of the 
state papers contained in that MS. either ivere arranged without 
the least attention to order, or became so from the negligence of 
the binder, no eonclusion can be drawn from the place where It 
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A letter wrilteB tiro dayspiefioadjr, from Che 
ConHUflsioDen^ is deaermg of mttentioQ^ as it 
affords evidence that Ae Emperor's cAjection to 
Lady Jane's succession were not in the first m- 
stance considered as certain^ and that the title of 
King^ was attrilmted to Lord Gmldford Dudley 
by foreigners : a circumstance of less impoT' 
tance^ but stall of sufficient interest to reader it 
worthy of a remark^ is also afforded by this let* 
ter^ that Don Di^^ was one ci Lord Guild-' 
ford's sponsors. 

^^ TO THE COUHCIL. 

** Please it your good Lordships^ 
'' The xiiij. of this present, Don Diego found 
me. Sir Philip Hoby, and me. Sir Richard Mor- 
rison, walking in our Host's garden, and at his 
first coming to us, entered into a long talk, how 
much he was bound to owe his good will and 

occurs in the volume ; in evidence of which, the letter which im- 
mediately follows the one in the text was dated in 1552, that 
which is the next in point of time is inserted in a miUilated state, 
in fv 1, whikt ihe despatch aanouseii^ the appointmoit of Am 
Bishop of Norwich, as Mary's Ambassador to the Emperor, dated 
1st August, 1553, is placed at f. 45, and the intermediate pag^ 
are occupied not only with the letters Just cited, but with otherrf 
of varioofl dates between 1549 and 1552. Moraorer it mhit bd 
observed^ that in the copies of these despatches, i* the Cottonlaa 
MS. Galba B. xu. the note in question is not to be found. These 
r^maiks are only meant to extend to the Inference to be deduced 
frouk the above^uentioAed iiote^ for it will hereafter be seen, thsU 
the title of '' M^esty" was actually attributed to Lord Guildford 
DiMyey abroad, tJ^mgh there u no einciimstaaoe oa reoofd to es« 
tablish that he was so styled m this country. 
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sciTice to England, and therefore he could not 
but at one time both sorrow with us tor the losa 
of our old master, a Prince of such virtue and 
toward ness, and also rejoice with us, that our 
master which is departed, did ere he went, pro- 
vide us of a King, in whom we had so many 
causes to rejoice in : he made his excuses that 
he had not* come to us the day before, laying the 
stay thereof in D, Arras ; for, saith he, when I 
told him I would come to youj and shew me a 
partaker both of your sorrows and gladness, with 
mind to make offer to the King's Majesty by you 
both, of as much service as should lye in me, and 
of as much as my friends and kinsmen were able 
to do, in case D* Arras did think such my offer 
could not offend the Emperor my master, D< 
Arras' advice was, that 1 should for a season 
defer my going unto you, which as 1 did some- 
what against my will^ so I am now very glad 
that I so didj for he telleth me now I may come 
to you, and sorrow with you^ and make all the 
offers that I can to the King's Majesty, for I 
shall not only not offend him in so doings but I 
Kail much please his Majesty therewith; and 
refore saith he, as I am sorry that ye have lost 
a King, so do I much rejoice that ye 
noble and so toward a Prince to succeed 
I I promise you by the word of a gentle- 

rord ia erased m tlie MS, but the sense of the par^^ph 
a us retention. 
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man^ I wUI at all times serve his Highness my- 
self, and as many as I shall be able to bring 
with me^ if the Emperor did call me to serve 
him. We said, we hitherto had received the 
sorrowful news, but the glad tidings were as yet 
come uiito us by no letters; we were glad to 
hear thus much, and wished that we were able 
to tell him all, how things went at home : saith 
he, I can tell you thus much.— The King's Ma- 
jesty, for discharge of his conscience, wrote a 
good piece of his Testament with his own hand, 
barring both his sisters of the Crown, and leav- 
ing it to the Lady Jane, niece to the French 
Queen. Whether the two daughters be base or 
no, or why it is done, we that be strangers have 
nothing to do with the matter ; you are bound to 
serve and obey his Majesty, and therefore it is 
reason we take him for your King, whom the 
consent of the nobles of your country have- al- 
lowed for your King. I, saith he, for my part 
of all others, am bound to be glad that his Ma- 
jesty is settled in this office; I was his god-&theri 
and will as willingly spend my blood in his ser- 
vice, as any subject that he hath, as long as I 
shall see the Emperor my master so willing to 
embrace his Majesty's amity. Don Francisco 
de Este, general of all the footmen Italians, is 
gone to his charge in Milan, who at his departure 
made the like offer, as long as his master and 
ours should be friends, which he trusted should 
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be ever^ praying U9 at our return to utter it to 
the King's Majesty^ and thus we humbly take 
our leaves of your honours, — From the Coramis- 
sioners at Brussels, the xy, of July^ 1553.^' 

The following passage occurs in the MS, im- 
roediately after the preceding letter, but whether 
it belonged to it or not, can only be conjec- 
tured*. 

" That it hath liked your Grace to promise 
to consider my suit, I most humbly thank you 
for hoping' your goodness will at convenient 
leisure take a time to remember the same^ and 
despatch me/' 

The letter from the new Queen to the Com- 
missionerSj dated at the Tower^ 12th July, 1553^ 
announcing her succession, was conveyed by 
Mr, Shelley ; and in the same Manuscript from 
which the other letters were taken, is the copy 
of a very important despatch^ from the Commis- 
sioners to the Council, announcing that the Em- 
peror had ordered Ihem to attend him without 
lay, and that whilst they were preparing to 
the summonSj Mr, Shelley had arrived; 
fore they could possibly open his des- 
* a second messenger reached them, com- 
them instantly to attend his Majesty^ 
e andience of which it was the object 
patch to give the particulars, occurred 
ey were officially informed of Lady 
♦ Vide the note to p, 354. 
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Jane's having assumed the royal dignity. la 
that interview the Emperor gave thepi plainly to 
understand, firsts that he was far from pleased 
that Edward had declared his sister to be illegi^^ 
timate^ and limited the succession in a different 
manner than his fothejr had done ; secondly^ he 
complained that bis Ambassadors in England 
could not obtain an audience since the death of 
the late King; thirdly^ he observed^ that the 
Dauphin might have pretensions to the English 
crown in right of his wife, the Queen of Scot- 
land, who was the descendant of the eldest, 
whilst Lady Jane was the representative of the 
youngest sister ;' fourthly, he wished the diffe- 
rences between Lady Jane and Lady ]V|ary should 
be determined by Parliament, without force or 
violence, and that Lady Mary should be married 
to some nobleman of England, so that the realm 
might remain in the same state, both in policy 
and religion ; fifthly, he expressed his dislike at 
Mr. Dudley's being sent into France j and, 
lastly, he declined giving an audience to Mr. 
Shelley, until he knew from whom he came. 
To this communication Hoby and Morrison 
merely replied, that they had no regular intima- 
tion of the proceedings in England, but that Mr. 
Shelley had just reached Brussels with important 
letters, which they had not had time to examine ; 
and they promised to acquaint his Majesty the 
next day with their contents : but Gh^grles being 
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well informed of the state of affairs in England^ 
an excuse was made to receiving* them ; and it 
was clearly intimated, that no one could be ad- 
mitted from England in any other character tlian 
as Mary's accredited agent*. 

The mpid success which attended Mary's ef- 
forts to dispossess her rival of the power which 
she had usurped^ rendered Lady Jane's affairs 
extremely critical; and even the veil of ambition, 
which had hitherto blinded Northumberland, 
was at last removed by a conviction of his dan- 
gerous situation. The Earl of Arundel^ his 
brother-in-laWj to testify his resolution, remark- 
ed ; *' He was sorry it was not his chance to go 
^viih hinij at whose feet he could find in his heart 
to spend his best blood." On the 14th of July, 
North umberlandj accompanied by the Marquess 
of Northampton, Lord Grey, and several other 
persons of rank^ proceeded to meet Mary's forces : 

* Tlitj Eniperor'3 dislike to the innovation in the order of the 
suecession iiiuy not only be ratioEmlly nfcounted for on politieal 
g^rounds, but the ncur consanguinity between Mary and him9€lf, 
as is ebcwn bclo^vr^ was a sufficient motive to render him hostile to 
*' ery attempt against her interests- JMary married in the folio w^ 
year Philip ^ Kin|( of Spain, the Emperor^s son, 

Ferdinand, King of Spain* ob. 1516, 
___^^ T 



a=== Philip Arthur, Prince =^ Katherine = Henry \in 



of of Wales, 

I Austria. ob. 1502. 



Kinff of 
England. 



:ror Charles V, Mary^ Queen of England, 

00. 1558. oh, 1558. 
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their troops consisted of about 8000 foot^ and 
2000 horse, but so manifest was the fact^ that 
their cause was unpopular, that Northumberland^ 
when passing Shoreditch, observed, " See haw 
the people press to see us, but not one of them 
saith, 'God speed you'*/' No sooner had he 
reached St. Edmond's Bury, than he found his 
army too weak to cope with Mary's forces, which 
amounted to at least double the number: he 
therefore wrote urgently to the council, desiring 
reinforcements, and they gladly availed them- 
selves of the pretext which the appearance of 
executing his demands afforded them of quitting 
the Tower; but it was their first thought to 
concert measures for their own safety, or, as 
Hume expresses it, *' to shake off his usurped 
tyranny/' Arundel took the lead in throwing 
away the cloak which had covered his real senti- 
ments ; and at a meeting which had been pre- 
viously appointed to take place at Baynard's 
Castle, this nobleman, who with the most con- 
temptible hypocrisy had a few days before 
boasted of his readiness to spill his heart's blood 
in Lady Jane's cause, now represented Nor- 
thumberland's cruelty and injustice, the inordi- 
nacy of his ambition, his criminal designs, and 
the guilt in which he had involved the whole 
Council ; and he concluded his address by point- 
ing out, that the only means which then existed 

* Baker's Chronicle^ sub anno ] 553, p. 313. " - ^ 



of atoning for their crimen was by an immediate 
return to the duty which they owed their lawful 
sovereign. Pembroke with ardour seconded 
the motion, laid bis hand on his sword, and 
vowed he was ready to fight any man who ex- 
pressed a contrary sentiment. The Mayor and 
Aldermen of London were sent for, and Mary 
was proclaimed with zeal and aflectionj that 
formed a striking contrast to the manner in 
which the unhappy Jane had been announced 
a few weeks preceding*. This important 
change was effected about the 19th of July, 
at which time neither ambition nor hope could 
conceal the desperate state of Lady Jane's 
situation ; Northumberland, however, aware that 
his fortunes and his life were at stake, advanced 
from Cambridge to Bury, where finding him- 
self deserted^ his cause totally hopeless, and 
the general feeling unequivocally expressed in 
Mary's favour, he at length suffered his reason 
to overcome his wishes^ and with a meanness 
no less disgraceful than unavailing, he himself 
proclaimed Mary, Queen of England, Lloyd 
i ly remarks, that tlie spectators of his con- 
-n the occasion, '^ more believing the grief 
eyes when they let down tears^ than the 
I sed by his hands when he threw up his 
md to the same writer we are indebted 

corroborated by extracts from seveml cotttempor«y 
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for information of a &ct rtiU more hitouliating; 
for lie states, that when the Duke was arrestoi 
by the Ec^ri fiS Aiunidelf he fell at his feet, and 
'^ craved Bi^cy/' Of this nobleman little re- 
mains to be said : he wns speedily committed 1# 
the Tcmer^iipd socfti afterwards brought to trial; 
and as his treason was displayed in toomidtipKcd 
a m$mner to admit of a queeftipn^ the only part of 
the proceedings worthy of notice is, that wken be 
implored the mercy of the Court for his childrei^ 
he assured them that Lady Jane herself was so 
far from itspirinj^ to the Grown^ '' that she was l^ 
enticement and force made to accept it :"' on th6 
28nd of August following, in pinrsuance of \m 
sentence^ he was executed on Tower-hill, witH 
Sir John Gates and Sir Thomas Palmer* 

At this critical coiyuncture in Lady Jane 
Grey's hfe, shebeccunes an object of the deepest 
interest; and she has been described to have 
made misery itself amiable by her patient and 
pious behaviour *• The first person who ac- 
quainted her with the events which had taken 
place^ is said to have been her fiither, the Duke 
of Suff(^; who^ entering her chamber, told her 
she must now djvest herself of the royal robes, 
and be contented to return to a private station : 
It is stated that she received the information with 
apparent joy^ and assured him she would put 
them off with infinitely more pleasure than nhf 
* Fuller. 
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felt when she assumed them, and which she 
never would have done^ but in obedience to the 
commands of her mother and himself*. 

The command issued by Mary relative to her 
prisoners, which probably caused them the 
greatest anguish^ was that Lady Jane and her 
husband should be rigorously confined in distinct 
apartments, by which she prevented that allevia- 
tion of their misfortunes, which mutual endear- 
ments seldom fail to supply, 

Thoufjh at first anestedj Suffolk appears to 
have obtained his liberty about the 31st of July, 
but with an engagement to surrender himself if 
he was required to do so. Immediately after 
Lady Jane became a prisoner^ she was called 
upon to deliver to the Marquess of Winchester all 
the crown jewels; and it has been conjectured, 
that under that pretence both she and her hus- 
band were divested of every shilling they pos- 
sessed f. On the 3rd of October, the ceremony 
of Mary's coronation took place, soon after which, 
measures were adopted for the arraignment of 
Lady Jane and Lord Guildford Dudley, together 
h his brothers Lord Ambrose and Lord Henry 
y ; and on the 13th of November, their 
>mmenced^ Lady Jane and her husband 
on that morning been escorted from the 
I the place appointed for the purpose, 
isible of the uselessness of a defence, 
a*. t Latiy Jane Grey and Her Times, 
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they pleaded guilty, and after sentence of death 
was pronounced on each of them, the unfortunate 
Lady Jane and her husband were conducted 
back to their solitary abode in the Tower. On 
this appalling occasion, she is said to have 
evinced the most perfect coolness and intrepi- 
dity, and even to have offered to her companions 
in misfortune, that consolation, of which, from 
her youth and sex she might naturally be sup- 
posed to have stood in need. During their re- 
turn^ the public sympathy was loudly expressed; 
and the uniform testimony of historians assures 
us, that but for the subsequent attempt of her 
father, their youth and innocence would have 
moved even the unfeminine heart of Mary, to 
have preserved their lives. 

It was not until the day of their trial, that 
Lady Jane and her husband had been allowed to 
see each other since the sad change in their for- 
tunes, but on their return to the Tower, they 
were again separated. At this period Mary, per- 
haps disposed to affect a clemency foreign to her 
nature, and desirous of commencing her reign 
with an act of popularity, pardoned the Marquess 
of Northampton and Sir Henry Grates ; and or- 
dered the restraint to which the two illustrious 
personages had been subjected, to be consider- 
ably relaxed. Lord GuUdford and his brother^ 
Lord Ambrose Dudley, were permitted to walk 
on the leads of the Tower, whilst to Lady Jane 
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\ras conceded the indulgence of taking exercise 
in the Queen's g-arden, with other slight favours, 
which though perhaps otherwise unimportant^ 
were hailed by their friends as the harbingers of 
a speedy and permanent release- During^ her 
confinement J Fox and other writers have posi- 
tively asserted that the Queen made frequent 
efforts to convert her to the Catholic faiths and 
they have even gone so far as to state^ that the 
most solemn promises of life and fortune were 
made, if she would yield to their soli citations « 
Of the truth of these state men tSj which are ex- 
tremely probable, we have now no means of de- 
cidingj but to her eternal honour, and doubtless 
to her immortal advantage^ the sin of apostacy 
was not her's. 

No sooner was this rebellion crushed, than it 
was resolved to carry the sentence which had 
been passed on Lady Jane Grey into execution. 
On the 8th of February^ Feckeoham, the 
Queen's confessor^ was sent to announce to her 
the aw^ful tidings, that she must prepare herself 
to die on the ensuing day. She received the in- 

nation with resignation, and told Feckenham 

die had long expected it; he then used every 

nent of which he was masterj to persuade 

change her religion, and construing her 

it she had now no time to think of any 

t to prepare herself to meet her God by 

into a request that her execution might 
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be delayed, applied to the Queen, who granted 
her a reprieve of three ddys. The desire of 
making her a convert to the church of Rome, vras 
in ail probability the sole motive of this indul- 
gence, which Feckenham instantly announced to 
her; but to his surprise, she mildly observed, 
'' You are much deceived if you think I have any 
desire of longer life, for I assure you, since the 
time you went from me, my life hath been so 
tedious to me, that I long for nothing so much 
as death ; and since it is the Queen's pleasure, I 
am most willing to undergo it; neither did I 
wish the Queen to be solicited for such a pur- 
pose." Her sentiments having been communi- 
cated to Mary, she became inflamed in an in- 
creased degree with the wish to induce Lady 
Jane to renounce her religion, and under colour 
of the most tender concern for her eternal 
welfare, persecuted her with the visits of priests, 
who disturbed her devotions, and harassed her 
with constant disputations: so far indeed was 
the attempt carried^ that the ofier of a further 
reprieve was made in order that she might in 
the time thus afforded, pay, what they termed, a 
proper regard to the welfare of her soul. In this 
trying scene, however, she remained inflexible, 
and displayed a fortitude never surpassed^ 



A Conference, Dialogue-wise^ held between the 
Lady Jane DuMey and M. Feckenham^ four 
Days before tier Death, touching her Faith and 
Religion^. 

Feckenhain.—W h^t thing is required in a 
Christian ? 

Jane. — ^To believe in God the Father, in God 
the Son, in God the Holy Ghost, three persons 
and one God, 

Feckenham. — Is there nothing else required in 
a Christian, but to believe in God ? 

Jane, — Yes : We must believe in him^ we must 
love him, with all our hearty with all our soul, and 
all our mind, and our neighbour as onrself. 

Feckenham. — -Why then faith jus tifieth not, nor 
saveth not? 

Jane. — Yes^, verily^ faith (as St, Paul saith) 
only jus tifieth. 

Feckenhanu~Why St. Paul saith, if I have a?l 
the faith of the worlds without love, it is nothing, 

Jane. — True it is, for how can I love him 1 
*ru9t not, or how can I trust in him whom I love 

^ ; faitli and love ever agree tog;ether, and yet 
t comprehended in faith. 
kenham, — How shall we love our neigh- 



fe, Desilhj and Actions of the Most Cliaste, Learned, 
us Lady, the Lady Jane Grey, &c. London, 1615. 
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Jane. — To love our nei^hbour^ is to feed the 
hungry^ clothe the naked^ and to give drink to 
the thirsty^ and to do to him as we vrould do to 
ourselves. 

Feckenham. — Why, then it is necessary to sal- 
vation to do good works, and it is not sufficient 
to believe ? 

Jane. — I deny that ; I affirm that faith only 
saveth ; for it is meet for all Christians, in token 
that they follow their master Christ, to do good 
works; yet may we not say, nor in any wise be- 
lieve, that they profit to salvation ; for although 
we have done all that we can, yet we are unprofit- 
able servants, and the faith we have only in 
Christ's blood and his merits, saveth. 

Feckenham.— HoYf many Sacraments are there ? 
Jane. — Two : the one the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, and the other the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 

Feckenham, — No, there be seven Sacraments. 
Jane. — By what Scripture find you that? 
Feckenham. — Well, we will talk of that here- 
after : but what is signified by your two sacra- 
ments 'I 

Jatie. — By the Sacrament of Baptism I am 
washed with water, and regenerated in the spirit, 
and that washing is a token to me that I am the 
child of God : the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
is offered unto me as a sure seal and testimony^ 
that I am, by the blood of Christ which he shed 
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for me on the cross, made partaker of the ever- 
lasting kingdom- 

Feckenham. — Why, ^vhat do you receive in 
that bread : do you not receive the very body and 
blood of Christ ? 

Jane.—No, surely^ I do not believe so; I 
think at that supper I receive neither flesh nor 
blood, but only bread and wine ; the which bread 
when itisbroken, and the wine when it is drunk, 
putteth me in mind how that for my sins the 
body of Christ was broken^ and his blood shed on 
the cross, and with that bread and wine I receive 
the benefits which came by breaking of his body, 
and by the shedding of his blood on the cross fm* 
my sins. 

Feckenham, — Why but, madam, doth not 
Christ speak these words : take, eat, this is my 
body : can you require any plainer words : doth 
he not say, that it is his body { 

Jane. — I grant he saith so ; and so he saith 

likewise in other places, I am the vine, I am the 

door, it being only but a figurative speech : doth 

t St, Paul say that he calleth those things 

are not as though they were ? God forbid, 

should say that I cat the very natural body 

)d of Christ: for then either 1 should 

way my redemption, or confess there were 

s, or two Christs : two bodies, the one 

i tormented on the cross, and then if 

eat another body, how absurd : again. 
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if his body was eaten really^ then it was not 
broken upon the cross^ or if it were broken upon 
the cross (as it is doubtless) then it was hot eaten 
of his disciples. 

Feckenham. — Why, is it not as possible that 
Christ by his power could make his body both to 
be eaten and broken, as to be born of a woman 
without the seed of man, and as to walk on the 
sea having a body, and other such like miracles, 
which he wrought by his power only ? 

Jane.— Yes, verily, if God would have done Ht 
his last supper a miracle, he might have done 
so : but I say he minded nor intended no work or 
miracle, biit only to break his body, and shed his 
blood on the cross for our sins : but I beseech 
you answer me to this one question ; where was 
Christ when he said, take, eat, this is my body : 
was not he at the table ? when he said so he was 
at that time alive, and suffered not tilt the next 
day ; well, what took he but bread ? and what 
broke he but bread ? and what gave he but bread? 
look what he took he brake, and look what he 
brake he gave, and look what he gave that did 
they eat, and yet all this while he himself was at 
siipper before his disciples, or else they were 
deceived. 

Feckenham.— You ground your faith upon such 
authors as say aijid unsay, botli with a breath, and 
not upon the church, to whom you ought to give 
credit. 



Jane. — No^ I ground my faith upon God's 
word, and not upon the church ; for if the church 
be a good churchy the faith of the church must be 
tried by God's wordj and not God's word by the 
church : neither yet my faith : shall I beheve the 
church because of antiquity ? or shall 1 g^ive credit 
to that church which taketh away from me a full 
half part of the Lord's Supper, and will not lay- 
men receive it in both kindsj but the priests only 
themselves? which thing if they deny to us part, 
they deny us part of our salvation ; and I say^ that 
it is an evil and no good church, and not the 
spouse of Christ, but the spouse of the devil, 
which altereth the Lord's Supper, and both takeLh 
from itj and addeth to it: to that church I say 
God will add plagucsj and from that church will 
he take their part out of the Book of Life : you 
may learn of St. Paul^ how he did administer 
it to the Corinthians in both kindsj w hich since 
your church refuse th, shall I believe it ? God 
forbid ! 

Feckenkam, — -That this was done by the wis- 
^ tn of the churchy and to a most good intent to 
K m heresy, which then sprung in it. 

■ .— O, but the church must not alter God's 

I id ordinances, for the colour or gloss of a 

^^K 'nt : it was the error of King Saul, and 

^^H ' reaped a curse, but perished thereby, 

^^H 'ident in the Holy Scriptures. 

^^^^^ ills M. Peckenham gave me a long^ te- 
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dious^ yet^eloquent reply ; using many strong and 
logical persuasions^ to compel me to have leaned 
to their church : but my &ith had armed my re- 
solution to withstand any assault that words 
could then use against me. Of many other articles 
of religion we reasoned^ but these formerly re- 
hearsed were the chiefest and most effectual. 

Jane Dudley. 

In estimating the conduct of Feckenham^ we 
must remember that the unfavourable descrip- 
tions of his conduct towards Lady Jane Grey are 
handed down to us from most prejudiced sources ; 
a martyrologist is never an impartial biographer 
of a priest of the religion which produced the 
immolation of those whose virtues he records ; 
and judging of Mary's chaplain by perhaps the 
only positive evidence which exists — the interest- 
ing dialogue before us — the conclusion which it 
allows is, by no means what his enemies have re- 
presented. 

The respite offered by the Queen was, not- 
withstanding its refusal by Lady Jane^ confirmed 
by the Council, and she consequently lived to be 
aware that her father was brought to the same 
prison^ for the purpose of undergoing a similar 
fete. That she was not acquainted with his pre- 
vious arrest, is inferred from her having written 
her celebrated letter to him. 

It was on Saturday the 10th of February, 
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1554, that the Duke of Suffolk, together with 
Lord John Grey his brother, were conveyed to 
the Tower ; and the Monday folio whig was ap- 
pointed for the execution of Lady Jane and her 
husband Lord Guildford Dudley, The last even- 
ing of her hfe was employed by her in religious 
duties : having taken up a Greek Testament, 
and attentively perused it for some time, she 
discovered a few pages of clean paper at the end 
of the volume, ^' which, as it were awakening 
and inciting her zeal to some good and charitable 
office, she took her pen, and in those waste leaves 
wrote a most godly and learned exhortation" to 
her sister Katlierine. 

Her tormenters, woiti out by a resolution 
which no arguments could shake^ left her^ as 
they styled it^ in her obstinacy ; though it is said 
that she was not permitted to pass the brief space 
of her existence which remained, without ex- 
periencing similar attempts. 

It was also on this evening that she finished 
and corrected the following prayer : 

' m/er composed by Lady Jane Dudley shortly 
before her Execution. 

3rd, thou God and father of my life t hear 
and desolate woman, which flyeth unto 
, in all troubles and miseries. Thou, 
art the only defender and deliverer of 
, put their trust in thee ; and, therefore. 
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I, being defiled with sin^ encumbered with 
affliction^ unquieted with troubles, wrapped in 
cares, overwhelmed with miseries^ vexed with 
temptations, and grieviously tormented with the 
long imprisonment of this vile mass of clay, my 
sinful body, do come unto thee, O merciful Sa* 
viour^ craving thy mercy and help^ without the 
which so little hope of deliverance is left^ that I 
may utterly despair of my liberty. Albeit, it is 
expedient^ that seeing our life standeth upon 
trying, we should be visited some time with some 
adversity, whereby we might both be tried whether 
we be of thy flock or no^ and also know thee and 
ourselves the better; yet thou that saidst thou 
wouldst not suffer us to be tempted above our 
power, be merciful unto me, now a miserable 
wretch, I beseech thee ; which, with Solomon, do 
cry unto thee, humbly desiring thee, that I may 
neither be too much puffed up with prosperity, 
neither too much depressed with adversity; lest 
I, being too full, should deny thee, my God ; or 
being too low brought, should despair and blas- 
pheme thee, my Lord and Saviour. O merciful 
God, consider my misery, best known unto thee ; 
and be thou now unto me a strong tower of de- 
fence, I humbly require thee. Suffer me not to 
be tempted above my power, but either be thou 
a deliverer unto me out of this great misery, or 
else give me grace patiently to bear thy heavy 
hand and sharp correction. It was thy right 
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hand that delivered the people of Israel out of 
the hands of Pharoah^ which for the space of four 
hundred years did oppress them, and keep them 
in bondage; let it therefore likewise seem good 
to thy fatherly goodness^ to deliv er me, sorrowful 
wretch, for wliom thy son Christ shed his pre- 
cious blood on thecrossj out of this miserable cap- 
tivity and bondage^ wherein I am now. How 
long wilt thou be absent? — for ever? Oh^ Lord! 
hast thou forgotten to be gracious^ and hast thou 
shut up thy loving kindness in displeasure ? wil(, 
thou be no more entreated ? Is thy mercy clear 
gone for ever^ and thy promise come utterly to 
an end for evermore ? why dost thou make so 
long tarrying ? shall 1 despair of thy mercy? Oh 
God ! far be that from me ; I am thy workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus ; give me grace 
therefore to tarry thy leisure, and patiently to 
bear thy works, assuredly knowing, that as thou 
canst, so thou wilt deliver me, when it shall 
please thee, nothing doubting or mistrusting thy 
goodness towards me ; for thou knowest better 
what is good for me than I do ; therefore do with 
! in all things what thou wilt^ and plague me 
way thou wilt. Only, in the meantime, 
me, I beseech thee, with thy armour, that I 
md fast, my loins being girded about with 
iving on the breast-plate of righteous- 
id shod with the shoes prepared by the 
f peace; above all things, taking to me the 
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shield of faith, wherewith I may be able to quench 
an the fiery darts of the wicked ; and taking the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of thy spirit, 
which is thy most holy word : praying always, 
with all manner of prayer and supplication, that I 
may refer myself wholly to thy will, abiding thy 
pleasure, and comforting myself in those troubles 
that it shall please thee to send me ; seeing such 
troubles be profitable for me, and seeing I am 
assuredly persuaded that it cannot but be well all 
thou doest. Hear me, O merciful Father, for his 
sake, whom thou wouldest should be a sacrifice 
for my sins ; to whom with thee and the Holy 
Ghost, be all honour and glory. Amen ! 

Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 
The fatal morning at length arrived : it was 
originally intended that Lady Jane and Lord 
Guildford should suffer together on Tower Hill, 
but the Council dreading the effect of their youth 
and innocence on the populace, changed their 
orders ; and it was therefore determined that 
Lord Guildford only should be executed on that 
spot, and that Lady Jane's death should take 
place within the verge of the Tower. Guildford, 
on the morning of his execution, urgently re- 
quested to be allowed to bid a last adieu to the 
cherished partner of his heart, and although his 
wishes were not refused by the Queen, the gra- 
tification of them was denied hi^i by Lady Jane : 



Iier strong judgment at once dreaded the ef 
of an interview, that was likely to overwhelm 
them with unavailing sorrow, and thus to destroy 
that firinnesB, which was so necessary to enable 
them to bear the trying scene with composure ; 
she reminded him that their sepamtion would be 
but for a moment^ and that they would soon re- 
join each other, where their affections would be 
united for ever^ and where neither misfortunes^ 
disappointments, nor death, could reach themj 
but where their felicity would be eternal! Lord 
Guildford was first led to his fate^ and when pass- 
ing under the window of his wife^ obtained one 
last token of her love and remembrance. What 
tale of sorrow^ it may be asked, has ever equalled 
this heart-rending scene ? But her cup of bitter- 
ness was not yet full ; for, besides her own 
bodily sufferings, she experienced the agony of 
seeing the headless corpse of her liusband con- 
veyed from the place of his execution* The 
manner in which tliis appalling sight met her 
view has been differently stated : in the narrative 
inserted in the tract before noticed*, it is said 
she encountered it on her way to the scaf- 
f hikt Mr, Howard, her latest biographer^ 
,liose writers w ho assert that when sitting 
ment awaiting the awful summons, 
tie cart pass under lier window, and 

U, and At^ttons of the Most Chiiale, L^emed, aiid 
y, the Lady Jaue Orey. 
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rose, notwithstanding the efforts of her attendants 
to res^in her. 

So soon as the closing scene of Lord Guild- 
ford's life was over^ the Sheriffs announced to 
Lady Jane that they were ready to attend her to 
the scaffold : nor did this awful summons shake 
the fortitude which she had displayed throughout 
her imprisonment. The pamphlet which has heen 
frequently cited*, descrihes her conduct on the oc- 
casion in the following words : '' And being come 
down and delivered into the hands of the Sheriffs^ 
they might behold in her countenance so gravely 
settled with all modest and comely resolution, 
that not the least hair or mote either of fear or 
grief could be perceived to proceed either out of 
her speech or motions^ but like a demure body 
going to be united to her heart's best and 
longest beloved ; so shewed she forth all the 
beams of a weH mixt and temporal alacrity, rather 
instructing patience how it should suffer^ than 
being by patience any way able to endure the 
travel of so grievous a journey : with this blessed 
and modest boldness of spirit^ undaunted and 
unaltered she went towards the scaffold." She 
was conducted to the place of execution by Sir 
John Brydges^ the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and was entirely occupied in the perusal of a 

* " Life, Deaths and Actions of the Most Chaste^ Learned, and 
Religious Lady, the Lady Jane Grey/' and which appearH to have 
been copied in the " Phoenix/* No. xviil 
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votions were continually interrupted by Fecken- 
liam. On reaching the scaffold, she mounted it 
without hesitation J and addressed the assembled 
crowd in a short speech, in which she admitted 
her crime against the Queen, but protested that 
she was innocent either of wishingj or procuring^, 
the royal dignity : and after requesting those who 
heard her to bear witness that she died a true 
Christian woman, and that she expected salvation 
only through the mercy of God, in the merits of 
the blood of his son Jesus Christy she confessed 
that when she did know the word of God^ she 
neglected it, and loved herself, and that therefore 
the punishment had happily and worthily hap- 
pened to her for her sins ; she thanked God for 
his goodness for giving her time to repent^ and 
concluded her speech by requesting them to 
assist her with their prayers. She then knelt 
dowuj and addressing Feckenham, asked if she 
should say the Psalm of Misereri Met Deus^ to 
which he assented, and she repeated it in English, 
in the most devout manner. When it was con- 
cluded, she arose and beg^n to prepare herself 
for her fate, by giving Mrs. Tylney, one of her 
maids, her gloves and handkerchief, and her book 
to Mr. Thomas Brydges, the Lieutenant's 
brother; and proceeding to untie her gown, the 
executioner offered to assist her^ but she re- 
quested him to let her alone ; and turning towards 
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her gentlewomen^ who helped her in taking it 
off, together with her '' Prose paste, and necke- 
cher," they gave her a handkerchief to tie round 
her eyes. The executioner now fell on his knees 
and be^ed her forgiveness^ which she most 
willingly granted him ; and he requested her to 
stand upon the straw^ on approaching which the 
block met her view^ but the sight of it did not in 
the least affect her resolution^ and she merely 
requested him to dispatch her quickly. She 
then again knelt, and asked, ^* will you take it off 
before I lay me down?" and being answered in 
the negative^ she tied the handkerchief before 
her eyes, and felt for the blocks observing, 
'* what shall I do ? where is it ?" One of the by- 
standers immediately guided her, when she laid 
her head on it^ and stretching forth her body, 
exclaimed, ^'Lord^ into thy hands I commend 
my spirit :'' — immediately the axe fell, and the 
world closed for ever on one of the most in- 
teresting women that ever adorned it*! 

Lady Jaiie DudLejf*% Speech an the Scaffold. 
** My lords, and you good christian people, 

* The account of the execution of Lady Jane Orey, b chiefly 
taken from a reprint in the Archseologia, vol. xiiL p. 406, from 
" an exceedingly rare, if not imique, printed tract, not noticed 
either by Ames or Herbert, one part of whidi is entitled * The 
Ende of the Lady Jane upon the Scaffolde :* it is without date, but 
contiuns internal evidence of having been printed immediately 
after that event, in the first year of the reign of Queen Mary.*' 
It differs in a very slight degree from the narrative of Fox. 



wliirli com I* tii nee me die, 1 am under q law, And 
by llii^t law, an H never errinf^ jinJiye, 1 urn rem* 
dcmtiecl to ciie, nol Oir any ihinj; I have olTeTultiil 
ilic Queen *M Majesty, fur I will wHi*li luy liiindu 
j^uitilenii LhtTiHif, iiikI deliver io my (loU ii noul an 
pure from liueli treN|KiHH, hm jiiiiufenre frotti in* 
jtmtice; but aniy for lliut 1 eoiiNeiited lo the 
tiling whictli I Vfun entVuTed unto, ron«itniint 
ruiikinf^ (lie linv believe I did tinit ^vbit h I never 
underHio(»d. Notwitli«*lHndin'^, I have ofT'ended 
Almi<^hty (tod in ihni i liiive tVdldwed over^much 
the lufit u( mine- <nvn ilenh, and (he pleiiNuroH n( 
ihin wrelclietl world, neither liuve I lived accord- 
ing to tlm knfnvU'di;e (hat (iud hatb ^iven me^ 
f(*r vvliii h vmiHC (iml hath ii|tpoiiited uri(o me thli 
kiiHl fddejilh. iuid lliii( riinnt worthily, aecrirdin^ 
to my deMM t?* ; how be i(, I (hunk hirn heartily 
that he hath ^rven nn- (iriu- to repent my n'mn 
here iti Hiin world, ami (n ri'rorn ile in y**etf to my 
redeemer, wliom my forriirr vafii(ie** have in a 
f^reaf nunistire dinideaned VV lN*ret'ore, my lord«. 
aiHlidl yon^ftodrbriHti^ni pri*|>l(\ I mont earne»dy 
denire you nil ir> pmy wi(li and for mc whikt I 
1 yet abve, (liat (lod af bin infinite ^oodiiCMji 
i*rry will (orffive me niy Hinn, how number* 
I ^rievons Hf*ever ufjaiiiHt liirn ; and I 
yrni all to bear me. witnenH that I here 
tie rbriMtian vvoman, profeHHinf^ and 
f5 from my wonl ftiaf I truH( to be **aved 
lod, paHjiiion» and merilN of Je%UH CbriAt 
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my Saviour only^ and by none other means ; 
casting far behind me all the works and merits of 
mine own actions^ as things so far short of the 
true duty I owe, that I quake to think how much 
they may stand up against me. And now, I pray 
you all^ pray for me, and with me/' 

It is rather a singular fact, that numerous as 
the biographers of Lady Jane Grey have been, 
not one of them has alluded to the interment of 
her body; and it is equally extraordinary that 
no monument of so celebrated a character, or of 
her husband, should exist. The presumption is, 
that they were both buried in the chapel of the 
Tower, but the historian of that fortress* has not 
been aUe to find any conclusive evidence of the 
place where their remains were deposited. Thus, 
whilst tombs have been erected, not only by the 
bands of private friendship, but from public 
tMteem, and even by royal command, to perpe- 
tuate the names of individuals of much less im- 
portance, as well as of inferior moral worth, the 
adies of two illustrious victims to state policy, in 
one of whom to royal birth was united every 
virtue which renders the female sex estimable, 
have been allowed to moulder in obscurity ! That 
in the present age, when the spirit of inquiry has 
produced the exhumation of several of the cele- 
brated dead, some pains should not have been 

♦ John Bayley, Esq. F.R.S. F.8. A. 



Grey and her husband were interred^ DOt from 
mere motives of curiosity, but from the better 
feeling of removing their remains to the tombs 
of their ancestors, and of erectine^ a monument 
to their memory, cannot but be a subject of 
surprise. 

Mr, Howard*, and almost every other bio- 
grapher of Lady Jane, has stated that when she 
descended from her room to go to tbe scaffold, 
she presented Sir John Gage, tiie Lieutenant of 
the Tower, in compliance w itti his request that 
she would bestow on him some small present 
which he might keep as a memorial of her, with 
her table book, in which she had just written 
three sentences on seeing lier husband's dead 
body. One of these sentenceSj we are informed^ 
was in Greek, one in Latin^ and the third in 
English; and the purport of them w^as, that 
human justice was against his body, but the 
divine mercy would be favourable to his soul; 
that if her own fault deserved punishment, yet 
her youth at least, and her imprudence, were 
worthy of excuse, and that God and posterity, 
she trusted J would shew her favor. The whole 
of this story, however, is not only improbable, 
but it is not supported by a shadow of evidence; 
and still moie, many circumstances tend to con- 
vince us of its entire fallacy, 

* Lady Jaue Grty ami lier Tiriics, p. 37i^' 
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If she really wrote the sentences in question^ 
the assertion that she saw the body of her hus- 
band from her chamber window^ instead of her 
having accidentally met it on her way to the 
scaffold^ is confirmed : and aa very much depends 
whether such was the fact^ it is important to in- 
quire into the truth of it. It has been before 
observed^ that independently of the improbability 
of her seeking an object so calculated to excite 
her feelings, Grafton, who was nearly contem- 
porary with the event, informs us that the body 
of Lord Guildford Dudley, lying in a car in straw, 
was brought into the Tower " at the same instant 
in which Lady Jane went to her death, withifi 
the Tower;" this statement is likewise followed 
in the tract reprinted in the Phcenix, as well as 
in the pamphlet which has been so often cited. 

Hence, the most probable account is conso.- 
nant to the representations of more than one 
Writer; and it may with confidence be asked, 
whether it can for a moment be believed that a 
young and amiable girl, who on numerous occa- 
sions evinced that she was endowed with even 
more than her sex's usual delicacy and softness, 
would at any moment have written epigmms on 
the mutilated corpse of her husband, especially 
whether she would have done so within a few 
seconds after she had seen so ghastly a specta- 
cle, and when even she herself was expecting a 
momentary summons to undergo a similar fate ? 

VOL. I. c c 



That she possessed an extraordinary firmness of 
character is certain ; but the female who could 
have done what has been held up to the world as 
a subject of admiration, must have been litde 
less than a monster ; and instead of the esteem, 
would most justly have deserved the execration 
of posterity. But it is certain, not only from 
the testimony of the writers alluded to^ but from 
other circumstances, that she was incapable of 
such horrible conduct ; and so far from writing 
epigrams on her ill-fated husband^ we are told, 
what nature and a knowledge of the female 
heart at once suggest must have been the case, 
that when she beheld Lord Guildford's corpse, 
^^ so miserable a sight was to her a double sor- 
row and grief*;" and according to another 
writer^ '' the spectacle a little startled her^ and 
many tears were seen to descend and fall upon 
her cheeks f»" 

Of the lives which have been written of Lady 
Jane Grey^ perhaps the one most deserving of 
credit is that by Florio, and though he states 
that, in compliance with the wish of the governor 
of the Tower, she wrote passages somewhat 
similar to those attributed to her on her husband, 
yet he informs us that they were on herself. 

Fuller asserts, that it was reported at the time 
of Lady Jane's death, that she was in the most 
interesting situation in which a married woman 

* Grafton. f Phtenix, No. 42. 
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can be placed ; and observes, ^* cruelty to cut 
down the U-ee vrith blossoms on it ; and that 
which hath sayed the lives of many women has- 
tened her death ;'* but, he adds, ^' God only 
knows the truth thereof/' The same circum- 
stance is noticed by Hir Thomas Chatoner in hin 
well known elegy ; but the point has never been 
determined, and as is well observed in the Bic^ 
graphia Britarmica, ^' whereas some of our own 
writers seem to doubt whether Lady Jane was 
with child or not at the time of her decease, and 
ficureigners have improved this into a direct asser- 
tion that she was five months gone ; it seems to 
be improbable, since there were at that time so 
many busy and inquisitive people^ that if the fact 
had been true, it must have been known^ and 
would have been perpetually repeated in those 
pieces that were every day sent abroad, in order 
to exasperate the nation against the Queen and 
her ministers/' Upon so delicate a question, 
any conjecture would at this period be ridicif- 
lops, and as these does not appear to be the least 
possibilify of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion, 
it wduM be useless to enter into any discussion 
on Ae subject, 

A very interesting circumstance connected 
viilh Lady Jane Grey, occurred a few years 
since on making some alterations in the Tower : 
on converting an apartment in Beaucbamp^s 
Tower, which had formerly been the place in 



which state prisoners were confined, into a me^s- 
room for the officers of the garrison there, seve- 
ral inscriptions were discovered on the walls of the 
room. They appeared to have been made with 
nails, or some other pointed instrument, and the 
greater part of them were undoiihtedly the auto- 
graphs of the unfortunate tenants of the place. 
Amongst them, was the word 

lANE . lANE 
and which, it has been conjectured, was written 
by herself, and that some latent meaning was con- 
tained in the repetition ofhersignature, by which 
she at once styled herself a Queen, and intimated 
that not even the horrors of a prison would force 
her to relinquish that tilie*. This suggestion is 
not, however^ entitled to any consideration, for 
independently of its having been proved tliat she 
was placed in a different apartment from that 
where this inscription was founds her character 
and conduct render it extremely unlikely that 
motives of vanity should have had any place in 
her wounded mind. Another antiquary has sup- 
posed that it was written by her father-in-law, 
the Duke of Northumberland , but the most ra- 
tional idea which has been suggested on the sub- 
ject is that of Mr. Bayleyf, who considers it to 
have been inscribed by her unhappy partner, 

* Archffiologia, vol. xiii. p. "0, communicated by the Eer, 
Jolm Brand, Secretary to the Society of Antitjuaries. 
t History of the Tower, 
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Lord Guildford Dudley t for nothing is' more 
probable than that in his separation from his 
wife^ he should have solaced himself by marking 
the walls of his prison with her name. If it 
could be proved that it was traced by his hand, 
so affecting a memorial would speak eloquently 
of his tenderness, and we might feel convinced 
that the affection which has been attributed to 
this interesting pair unquestionably existed. 

A curious engraving in a similar manner, by 
the Duke of Northumberland whilst in confine* 
ment^ is also deserving of notice. It exhibited 
the device of that once powerful nobleman^ and 
contained within a square^ each side of which 
was about twenty inches long, a bear with a col- 
lar and chain^ and a lion, the supporters of his 
arms, holding a ragged staff, the ancient cogni«t 
zance of the Earls of Warwick ; they were sur- 
rounded by a border composed of a foliage of 
roses, acorns, and apparently lilies ; under the 
animals was his name, 

lOHN DVDLI. 

beneath which were the following lines, 

row THAT THESE BEASTS DO WEL BEHOLDE AND BE, 

MAT DEME WITHE EASJB WHEREFORE HERE MADE THET BE 

WITHE BORDERS EKE WHEREIN 

A BROTHERS NAMES WHO LIST TO SBRCHE THE GROVND* 

There is much difficulty in comprehending the 
meaning which the illustrious prisoner intended 
to convey by these lines and the device. It has 



been supposed^ tliat a pun was meent^ as the 
roses easily separate themselves in the division of 
his brother Ambrose's christian name*, whilst 
Mr Howard remarks, that he evidently punned 
upon his own misfortnnes, and his brother Am- 
brose's namef. Neither of these conjectures 
appear to be strictly correct, and the following, in 
the absence of a more satisfactory explanation, 
is submitted. The third line which was either 
untitiished or had been partly defaced^ has not, 
it is presumed, any connexion with the last line; 
in all probability it stated that the border of roses 
alluded to the name of his son Ambrose, and it is 
not impossible but that the acorns and other 
flowers bore some allusion to the cognizances or 
symbols of his other children, who were at the 
same time confined in the Tower ; namely, John, 
Earl of Warwick, his eldest son, and the Lords 
Ambrose, Guildford, and Henry Dudley, his 
younger sonSj though from the imperfect manner 
in which they were sculptured, and our ignorance 
of their each having adopted some particular 
cognizance or badge, nothing certain can be de- 
termined on the subject. The third line admits 
of a different interpretation, for the idea that his 
brolhei^'s name was meant by the roses, is at 
once set aside by the simple fact that the Duke 
of Northumberland never had a brother called 

* Arcliseologiaj vol. xiii. p. 70. 
t Lady Jane Grey and Her Times, p. 319. 
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Ambrose. His only brothers were Andrew and 
Henry, the former of whom. Sir Andrew Dudley, 
Knight of the Garter*, was at that moment his 
fellow prisoner for the same crime, and who in 
all likelihood was alluded to in the last line ; for 
no pun can be deemed too barbarous if it will ex- 
plain a device of the times. 

A brother's names who list to search the ground, 

may be understood to meat), that as the border 
contained the names of his sons, his brother's 
names would be discovered by searching the 
ground on which his hand drew the lines and de- 
vice that preceded it ; this, however, will only 
give a pun on his baptismal name ak-drew, but ' 
as the expression is ^* a brother's names/' we 
must suppose the word dudley to be supplied by 
the person who searches the ground for the solu- 
tion of the riddle, exclaiming, ^^ Dudley's hand 

* It does not appear at what time he received the honor of 
Knighthood^ but in 1551 he obtained a grant of the manor of 
Whitney, by the style of Sir Andrew Dudley, Knight. On 23 
April, 5 Edw. IV. 1552, he was elected a Knight of the Garter, 
and in October following, upon being recalled from the Castle of 
Guisnes, of which he was Captain, he was appointed gentleman of 
the King's Privy Chamber, and was soon afterwards nominated 
Keeper of the Palace of Westminster, and Master of the Ward- 
robe. He joined in the attempt of his brother, the Duke of Nor^ 
thumberland, to place Lady Jane on the throne, and was con- 
demned to death as a traitor the 19 August, 1553, but was re- 
prieved, and having been pardoned, was discharged from the 
Tower, 18 October, 1554 ; the remainder of his life he passed in 
privacy at his house in Tothill Street j where he died in 1559. 
Biographia Britannia. 



drew J this/' and we shall at once have Andrew 
DUDLEY. This conjee III re will doubtlessly be 
considered ''far-fetched/' but those who are ac- 
customed to the quaint devices of the period, will 
not perhaps think it destitute of probability* 
The two first lines 

You tliat tlieae beasts da vveU behold and see^ 
May deecQ with ease wherefore here made they be^ 

alluded to his device of the lion, bear and ragged 
stair, by which he represented himself; and he 
justly observes, that the spectator may easily 
i^'uess why they are introduced^ namely, to ex- 
plain his having been a tenant of that apartment : 
the roses are presumed to have been emblemati- 
cal of his sons, and the l»ly wag, possibly, allego- 
rical of hts beauteous daughter-in-law, Lady 
Jane, whilst the last line, it is here conjectured^ 
was allusive to his brother ; thus, by this device a 
memorial was formed of all his kindred who were 
at that time confined in the Tower. If^ how- 
everj it be insisted that the allusion in the last 
line was to Ambrose Dudley, it can only be ex- 
plained by supposing the device to have been 
vn, not as has always been supposed by John, 
Northumberland, but by lus eldest son 
ey, who was styled Earl of Warwick, 
. as is before stated, was also committed 
ver* He survived hii5 tather but a few 
ving died without issue, on the 21 Oc- 
f, in the twenty- fourth year of his age*- 

* Biog* Bi'itanxi. 
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The fate of Lady Jane Grey's immediate kin- 
dred maybe related in a few words. Her fether, 
the Duke of Suffolk^ underwent the execution of 
his sentence on Tower-hill^ on the 23d February, 
1554, eleven days after his daughter and son-in- 
law fell victims to his ambition : he is stated to 
have confessed the justice of his punishment^ 
and to have suffered with fortitude and resigna- 
tion. His widow married^ secondly^ Adrian 
Stokes^ Esq. a gentleman who held a situation 
in her household^ but by him she had no issue^ 
and died in 1559. A warrant was issued by 
Queen Elizabeth to the kings of arms^ to cause 
the royal ensigns^ with a proper distinction^ to 
be borne at her funeral^ and placed on her mo- 
nument, from respect to her kindred to her 
majesty*. The only children of the Duke and 

t The following is a literal copy of the warrant alluded to, and 
wluch is introduced from its being of some interest, and because 
it proves that the DucUbss died about the end of Octo1)er 1559^ 
whilst Mr. Howard and most other writers assert that her decease 
occurred in 1663 :— 

" By the Quene, 
*' Trusty and welbeloved we great you well, letting you to 
understand, that for the good zeale and affection mche we of long 
tyme have borne to our dearly beloved cousyn the Lady Fraunces 
late Duchess of Suff% and specially for that she is lynyally de- 
scended from our grandfather King Henry the Sevinthe ; as also 
for other causes and consyderations us thereunto moving in per- 
petuall memory of the same, we have thought it requisyte and 
expedyent to graunte and give unto her and to her posteryte an 
augmentation of our armes to be borne with the difference to the 
same by us assigned, and the same to beare in the place of the 
first quarter, and so to be placyd with the armes of her aunces- 
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Duchess of Suffolk that survivedj besides Lady 
Jane Grey^ were two other daughters, Katherine 

toi^ as by the ordera of our office it h manifest, according ta the 
Skochin, by 113 directed iiiUo you iti that behaulf, that is to a aye, 
our annes withe a b ordure gouboiiey golde aad azur \nch ahal be 
an apparent declaration of here conaangoynyte unto us. A^Tiere- 
upon we will and requier you to see the same entyrd Into your 
registers and recordea ; and at this her funeralL to plasse the same 
augmentation withe her Quncest<*rs armes^ in banners, baneroles, 
lozenges, and scochios, as otherwise, u'hco it ehall be ihoughte 
mete and convenycnt. And theia ours Letters sbalbe your sufTy- 
cycnt warant an<3 discharge In this behaulf. Gee yea under our 
signett at our PaJleis of \Vestma3ter, the thierde daye of Decem- 
ber, in the y« second e YcAre of our Rei^ne. 

" To our trusty and vvel beloved Servant, Sr. Gilbert 
Dethieke, Knight, alias Garter, our Princypall 
Kinu" of Armes, and William Harvy, Esquier^ alias 
Clarencieuix, Kinge of Arm<is of the Sou the parte 
of this our Realmc of Englandj and to either of 
them'/' 

The inscription on the Duchess of Suffolk's tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, of which a copy is subjoined, does not contain the 
date of her death i — 

Here lyeth the Ladie Frances, Dutchess of Houthfolke, daughter to 

Charles Brandon ^ J)iike of Southfolke, and Mary the French 

Queene, firtit ivife to Henrie, Duke of Souihfalke^ 

and after to Adrian Stock, Esquire. 



In clariss. Dom. Franciscw? Sufiolcioe 

quondam Ducissoe, 

Epicedion. 

il Deciia aut splendor, nil regia nomina prosunt. 

^plendidii dlviiis, nil ju^ai am pi a Domus. 

Omnia fluxerunt, Virtutis sola remansit, 

Gloria, Tartareis, non abolenda rogis. 

>ta duci prios est, uxor post Armigeri Stok. 

Funere nunc vale as, consociata Deo. 

I the College of Arms, marked l.9,L \d3^, sad printed 
's Genealogical Hi^jtory, p. 537. 
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and Mary.^ Lady Katherine was fi«i»t married^ 
or rather betrothed to Henry Herbert^ son and 
heir apparent of William, Eiarl of Penilm)ke^ but 
that union does not appear to have been consume 
mated ^; and she afterwards became the wife of 
Edward Seymour, Eari of Hertford^ son of the 
Protector. The circumstances attending this 
alliance, and the misfortunes which from the 
jealousy of Queen Elizabeth, it entailed on the 
Earl and herself, are too well known to require 
repetition. From this marriage some of the 
most illustrious families in the kingdom are de- 
scended ; but the entire representation of the 
elder line of the once powerful house of Grey of 
Groby, and consequently of Lady Jane Grey, is 
now vested in the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos. 

Katherine, Countess of Hertford, died on the 
26th January, 1567, after having been for nine 
years a state prisoner : it appears from the state- 
ment of an intelligent writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine f, that she did not, as Fuller relates, 
die in the Tower; for although Mr. BayleyJ 

* Poller attributes the non-completion of tins marriage to p(di- 
^ tical motives, for he observes of Lady Katherine Grey, " She was 
bom at Bradgate, and (when her father was in hdght) married to 
Henry Lord Herbert, son and heir to the Eari of Pembroke; 
but the politic old Earl perceiving the case altered, and what was 
the high way to honour, turned into the ready road to ruin, got 
pardon from Queen Mary, and broke the marriage quite off/' 
t Vol. xciU. part. u. p. 1 1 . t History of the Tower. 
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informs us that on the 5th Septemberj 4 Eliz, 
1562, '' The Ladie Katherine Grey and the 
Erie of Hartford*' were prisoners there, yet from 
the following extract from Reyce's MSS, relat- 
ing to Suffolk antiquities, now in the College of 
Arms, and cited by the anonymous writer just 
mentioned, it may be inferred that slie was sub- 
sequently confined at Yoxfordj iu Suffolk^ and 
where it is certain she was buried :^ 

'^ There be buried in tlie cliurcU and chancel 
at Yoxford, the bowels of y^ Lady Katherinej 
wife of Ednard Seimour, Eatl of Hartford. She 
was daughter of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk^ 
and of Mary, the French Queen, the younger of 
the two daughters of King Henry VIH. :■ — of the 
elder^ K. James and K. Charles were descended. 
This Lady Katherine had been committed pri- 
soner to Sir Owen Hoptou, Lieftenant of the 
Tower, for marrying without the Queen's know- 
ledge, and was by him kept at Cuckfield-Hall, 
in Yox field, being his house^ where she died. I 
h been told by aged people in Yoxford^ that 
r her death, a little dog she had would never 
»t any meatj but lay and died upon her 

eeeding state meiit^ though not strictly 

he description of the Countess' con- 

the blood royab is doubtlessly in 

pects authentic^ as it is corroborated 
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by the following entry in the parish register at 
Yoxford : — 

'* The Lady Katherine Grey buried 21st Feb. 
1567/' 

Her death is said to have taken place on the 
26th January^ 1567^ but it is singular if she died 
on that day that she should not have been buried 
until nearly a month afterwards. 

Lady Mary Grey, the Duke of Suffolk's young- 
est daughter, was deformed in her person*; and 
Fuller^ with his peculiar quaintness^ remarks^ 
that '' frighted with the infelicity of her two 
sisters, she forgot her honour to remember her 
safety, and married one whom she Could love, 
and none need fear, Martin Keyes, of Kent, Esq- 
who was a Judge at Court, but only of doubtful 
cast of dice, being Serjeant Porter/' She. died 
without issue, on the 20th of April, 1578. 



The following Account of the Death ofJujiE Grey, 
ts extracted from the Outcasts. 

It was with augmented anxiety that the Du- 
chess of Suffolk reached London, when she im- 
mediately flew to the Tower. Lady Jane was 
sleeping : her head lay upon a black cushion, 
over which her auburn hair flowed down in 
loose ringlets, while her pale face rested upon 
her breast, like a white rose in the night of tem- 

♦ Baker's Chronicle, ed. 1667, p. 309. 
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pests. Her hands, fair as wax, were folded over 
those of Dudley^ who knelt at her feet^ and 
watched every motion of her bosonu The noise 
made by the Duchess entering^ awoke the 
sleeper: she immediately got up^ and sidnted 
Ker dear kinswoman^ but neither of them said a 
word. The first moments of their interview 
were past in speechless emotion, and^ when 
Jane did speak, it was only to announce their 
separation. 

** Forgive me^ my dear friend^ if I now part 
from you ; a short time only remains to me and 
Guilford, and 1 have yet much to say to him/' 

She grasped Catherine's hand vrith a beseech- 
ing look^ when at that moment the approaching 
sound of the sheriff's step froze the blood in her 
veins. '* My God ! already V* she murmured^ 
but not a syllable escaped her lips. The sheriff 
announced to the young nobleman^ that he was 
to precede his wife in execution. Guilford cast 
an unutterable look at Jane^ who smiled^ and 
gave him a sign that she should soon follow. 
Upon which he seemed to cdlect all his resdu- 
tbn^ and with a stifled cry of agony left the 
prison. 

Jane sat silent upon the cushion, and played 
with her tresses that bung in disorder about her 
neck ; but, as if recollecting herself, she said to 
the Duchess, '' Braid up my hair^ for my neck 
must be free, and we have no nu>re time to lose/' 
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Catherine essayed the task with trembling fin- 
gers, which Jane tenderly kissed ; at the same 
time presenting her with a ring, a birth-day 
gift from her grandfather, and then remained 
lost in thought, her hands folded, and her eyes 
fixed constantly upon the ground. On a sudden, 
she started up to the door, exclaiming, '* It is 
time !" Her attendants were already there : 
she signed back the Duchess, who would have 
followed, and bade her farewell aloud ; but added 
in a whisper, " Save yourself, for here you will 
not be safe much longer.'* 

She was now led out, and seemed to float away 
like an angel before the multitude, who gazed 
after her in astonishment. A young shopkeeper, 
who had bought the black baize that covered the 
scaffold, was taken home for dead at her sight. 
None could bear the moving tones of her voice 
when she addressed the people, in the innocent 
confession of childish weakness allowing her 
own error, and the justice of her punishment, 
and calling on the citizens of London to be 
faithful to their queen. A thousand tears were 
shed, but no arm stirred to save her. 
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